INVESTIGATING  EVERYTHING 


A  STORY  BREAKS 


"On  March  27  a  rat  crawled  into  a  baby’s  crib  at 
628  W.  Barber  and  chewed  the  child  to  death. 
How  could  it  happen  here  —  in  Chicago  in  1953?" 
With  these  words,  on  June  10,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  opened  a  shocking  series  of  revelations  .  .  . 
"the  documented  story  of  men  .  .  .  enriching  them¬ 
selves  from  Chicago’s  slums,  their  methods  and  the 
blight  they  lay  over  a  city." 


KUIATION 
IDY  SHOWS 
iuES  HAVE 
ioHT  GAIHS 


Fast  on  the  heels  of  the  News’  baring  of  the  facts  — 
gathered  and  carefully  checked  by  8  reporters  and  3 
photographers  over  a  period  of  two  months — came  the 
response  of  a  horrified  community.  Telephone  calls, 
telegrams,  letters  poured  in  from  city,  suburbs  and 
state.  Mail,  calling  for  corrective  measures,  still  bulks 
big  as  this  is  written.  _ _ 
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On  June  23,  Chicago  struck  hack.  Leaders 
of  30  civic  organizations  called  an  emergency 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  city’s  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Housing  and  Planning  Commission. 
A  five-man  steering  committee  was  directed 
to  come  up  with  a  plan  for  action  .  .  .  within 
24  hours.  The  Number  One  Target:  To  give 
police  the  power  to  combat  the  slum-makers 
...  to  make  Chicago’s  building  laws  enforce¬ 
able  for  the  first  time. 
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One  of  five  floors  of  mining  equipment  exhibited  at  the  Coal 
Show  of  the  American  Mining  Congress. 


ItEI 


A  SHOUT  OF  POWER  fOR  €0111 


Probably  the  largest  collection  of  machinery  ever 
to  be  assembled  anywhere  for  a  convention  was  dis¬ 
played  at  the  recent  Coal  Show  of  the  American  Min¬ 
ing  Congress.  This  equipment,  which  was  valued  at 
over  twelve  million  dollars,  covered  all  five  floors  of 
Cleveland’s  vast  public  auditorium. 

To  see. .  .to  compare  . . .  and  in  many  cases  to  buy 
this  machinery  came  more  than  12,000  coal-mining 
men  from  all  over  the  nation. 

There,  for  inspection,  were  the  latest  safety  devices 
like  roof  bolts  and  giant  fans  designed  to  help  the  in¬ 
dustry  improve  still  further  its  gratifying  safety  record 
of  recent  years.  There  was  equipment  for  washing, 
grading,  sizing,  and  “tailoring”  coal  to  customers’  par¬ 
ticular  needs.  And  there  was  machinery  for  boosting 
efficiency  and  cutting  costs  that  ranged  from  tiny 
eight-cent  tungsten-tipped  bits  for  coal  cutters,  to  new 
machines  for  underground  mining  that  cost  $60,000 


each  .  .  .  and  giant  shovels  and  draglines  for  surface 
mining  costing  a  million  dollars  or  more. 

Coal  producers  will  spend  over  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  this  year,  on  the  kind  of  equipment  shown 
at  Cleveland.  This  evidences  the  vigorous  way  in 
which  coal  producers  are  facing  up  to  their  present 
competitive  battles  with  other  fuels— and  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  what  the  future  holds  in  store  for  coal. 

Coal  management's  aim  is  to  devise  ways  for  reduc¬ 
ing  mining  costs  through  increased  efficiencies  and 
labor-saving  techniques. ..to  reduce  the  cost  of  moving 
coal  from  the  mines  to  the  consumers . . .  and  to  help  fur¬ 
ther  technological  improvements  in  coal’s  utilization. 

Coal  producers  know  that  in  the  next  25  years 
America’s  energy  requirements  will  at  least  double. 
And  according  to  government  experts,  coal  is  the  only 
fuel  with  sufficient  reserves  to  supply  this  increased 
demand  for  heat,  light,  and  power. 


Amj  inquiry  to  us  about  coal  will  receive  prompt  reply. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  Notional  Cool  Association 
320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


the  town 
that  couldn’t 
he  licked 


When  a  towering  16-foot  wall  of  water  roared  through 
Spring  Valley,  Wis.,  a  few  years  ago  and  battered  the 
hapless  town  to  bits^it  was  coast-to-coast  news.  And 
when  the  people  of  that  town  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
overcame  incredible  odds  to  rebuild  their  community,  it 
was  the  kind  of  feature-story  material  that  Earl  Chapin, 
roving  reporter-photographer  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  is  constantly  seeking. 

His  vivid  word-and-picture  account  of  the  valiant 
struggle  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  hardy,  determined 
folks ‘who  dug  Spring  Valley  out  of  the  muck  and  rebuilt 
their  smashed  town  was  a  story  of  immense  appeal  to  the 
people  of  this  area.  And  Earl  Chapin  covered  it  from 
every  angle  in  the  pages  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 


Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  has  earned  the  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  “The  Big  City  Newspaper  With  Home  Town 
Appeal.”  Hundreds  of  similar  articles  appear  every  year 
in  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  •  •  •  written  by  a  team  of 
aggressive  reporters  roaming  through  Minnesota  and 
Western  Wisconsin,  gathering  and  writing  the  news  right 
from  the  local  scene.  No  wonder  subscribers  read  the 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  so  thoroughly — just  like  a  home 
town  newspaper. 

National  advertisers  benefit  from  this  cover- lo-cover 
reading.  Their  ads  pay  husky  dividends  because  •  •  • . 
like  those  in  a  home  town  newspaper. . .  they  are  THOR¬ 
OUGHLY  read.  Yet  advertisers  enjoy  ECONOMY  as  well, 
for  they  receive  this  type  of  local  readership  through  the 
coverage  and  convenience  of  a  metropolitan  daily  press. 


Feature  stories,  news  articles  and  photos  such  as  these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  important  reasons  why  the  St.  Paul 
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Our  l^ecLclerd 


‘It's  Uncle  Bill,  Mommy,  and 
he's  singing  ‘Happy  Birthday’.' 


“You’ve  got  a  new  grandson.  Dad, 
and  Mary’s  just  fine!’’ 


You  save  time  and  speed  your  Long  Distance 
calls  when  you  give  the  operator  the 
number  of  the  telephone  you're  calling. 


Here’s  u  telephone  sujige.stion  you’ll  find  lieli)fnl. 
Write  down  the  out-of-town  nuinhers  you  alre:idy 
know.  If  there's  a  new  nuinher  you  don’t  have — or 
an  old  one  you’ve  forgotten — he  sure  to  add  it  to 
the  list  when  the  operator  gives  it  to  you.  There’s 
an  attraetive  booklet  for  your  telephone  nuinhers 
waiting  for  you  at  your  loetil  Bell  Telephone  office. 


Public  Service 
To  THE  Editor:  You  can  imagine 


Wechsler-McCarthy 
To  THE  Editor:  ^me  recent 


how  pleased  we  were  with  the  edi-  correspondence  in  “What  Our 


torial  in  your  June  20  issue  en 
titled  “Public  Service  Report.” 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  news 


Readers  Say”  shows  such  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  issue  asd  prin¬ 
ciple  at  stake  in  the  McCarthy- 


papers  across  the  country,  by  and  Wwhsler  incident  as  to  dramatize 
large,  do  an  enormous  amount  of  effectively  the  insidious  pois- 


public  service,  giving  real  leader¬ 
ship  to  the  important  activities  in 
their  towns. 


oning  of  our  national  conscience 
epitomized  in  “McCarthyism.” 

The  issue  is  not  whether  James 


It  is  fine  of  you  to  call  attention  Wechsler  ever  was  or  is  now  a 
to  this,  and  we  are  delighted  to  Communist.  Tlw  issue  is  not 


hear  about  Brawley,  Calif.  But 

from  our  knowledge,  Brawley  is  **  *  fighter  against  corn- 

just  one  of  the  1,700  towns  and 


cities  where  the  newspapers  also  ,The  issue  is  whether  we  are  to 
are  good  citizens.  (There  ^e  Com-  the  inquisition  (masquerad- 

munity  Chests  to  aid  United  Funds  I!?®  case  as  congressional 


in  1,700  places.)  “investigation”)  to  become  an  in- 

^  ,  tegral  part  of  our  system  of  law 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  hear  ^nd  government. 


from  some  chest  of  even  more  as 
sistance  than  this  from  their  news 


The  principle  is  the  principle  of 


paper  people.  For  example,  the 

Licking  County  Community  Chest  McCarthy’s  invasion  of  the  jeal- 
in  Newark,  Ohio,  told  us  with  ously  guarded  domain  of  “freedom 
much  pride  about  their  local  news-  of  the  press”  in  his  inquisition  of 
paper  editor,  Paul  Reed,  and  what  the  New  York  Post  editor  might 
a  fine  campaign  chairman  he  has  he  expected  to  awaken  previoiwly 
been  and  how  much  help  over  the  unconscious  editors  and  publish- 
years  to  the  Community  Chest,  to  the  threat  to  all  our  free- 
He  is  the  editor  of  the  Newark  Ad-  doms  which  is  inherent  in  ram- 
vocate,  where  he  has  been  since  psnt  disregard  of  both  constitu- 
1948,  tional  rights  and  principles  of  fair 

Frederick  Garrity,  the  execu-  Pl^V  hv  his  and  other  congressional 
I  live  of  the  Newark  Chest,  told  us  investigative  committees, 
that  Mr.  Reed  is  a  firm  believer  in  ff  failure^  to  appreciate  this  is- 
federated  financing  and  gave  real  *tie  and  this  principle,  which  is 
:  leadership  to  this  in  the  paper  and  evidenced  in  some  of  your  corre- 
1  in  a  radio  forum  where  he  partici-  spondence,  applies  to  ^  any  large 
;  pated.  For  example,  in  1951  Mr.  segment  of  the  American  press, 
j  Reed  was  chairman  of  a  commit-  would  appear  to  be  ripe  indeed 
I  tee  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  the  f®*"  dictatorship. 


■  community,  which  studied  the 
'  problem  of  the  many  campaigns. 

I  He  also  served  on  the  Chest  Board 
:  of  Directors  and  believes  strongly 
in  the  Chest  budgeting  procedure 
so -that  the  money  raised  is  wisely 

According  to  Mr.  Garrity,  Headlines: 

Mr.  Reed  believes  that  a  new.spa-  . 

perman  can  do  a  job  like  being  Misses  Connolly,  Hart  Win  Love 
campaign  chairman  for  the  Chest  Matches  at  Wimbledon.  New 
and  still  put  out  a  daily  paper!  He  ^ork  Herald  Tribune. 

1  tells  us  Mr.  Reed  is  extremely  ■ 

j  civic  minded  and  has  done  a  great  Pulaski  Farmer’s  Wife  Sick.  But 
j  deal  in  the  community  to  help  Neighbors  Work  Land. — Southern 
I  make  other  people  civic-minded  Illinoisan,  Carbondale,  111. 
and  is  an  excellent  influence  on  the  , 

community.  Stray  Bullet  Hits  Man  With  Boat. 

There  are  so  many  fine  men  like  (Ohio)  Post. 

Mr.  Reed  across  the  country  and  , 

Iwe  just  wanted  you  to  know  that  j^lk  Slated  For  Kiwanis 

the  newspaper  fraternity  is  one  of  aub.-Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call. 
the  very  best  friends  the  Chests 
and  United  Funds  have. 


(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Mary  Dabney 


5  Nudes  Pinched  at  Stag  Show. 


Magazine  Service  ‘^''Seles  (Calif.)  Mirror. 

Community  Chests  and  ■ 

Councils  of  America  First  10  Pounds  Hardest  to 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Loose. — Boston  (Mass.)  Herald. 
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AMERICAN  AIRLINES  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 


The  DC'3-the  Plane  that  put  the  Airlinesln  the  Black” 

ove  ■ 

lew 

American  Airlines  celebrated  its 
tenth  anniversary  in  1936  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  completely  new  aircraft  to 
the  public— the  Douglas  DC-3.  It  had 
been  built  by  a  group  of  Douglas  en¬ 
gineers  according  to  specifications 
anis  drawn  under  the  supervision  of  Wil- 

liam  Littlcwood,  American's  chief 
engineer. 

Douglas  was  then  searching  for  a 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES  "^ 

Jlecuiing  /iirluu 
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t  to 
Id. 


ite  is 
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York 
N.  Y. 
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dependable  market  for  aircraft. 
American  wanted  a  plane  that  would 
carry  more  people  with  greater  safety 
to  put  the  airline  on  a  sound  paying 
basis.  1  he  DC-3  was  a  triumph  on  all 
counts.  It  literally  put  the  airlines  "in 
the  black.” 

For  more  than  a  decade,  in  peace 
and  war,  the  famed  dependability  of 
the  DC-3  earned  it  an  ailectionate 


title  as‘  Ouccn  of  Transports.”  When, 
in  1949,  the  last  of  the  DC-3  Flag¬ 
ships  gave  way  to  newer,  faster  planes 
on  American's  routes,  the  DC-3  had 
earned  an  immortal  niche  in  history. 

The  development  and  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Douglas  DC-3  is  only  one 
of  many  milestones  in  the  history  of 
air  transportation  that  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  American  Airlines. 


Low  Food  Costs 
and  High 
Living  Standards 

Name  almost  any  commodity  that  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  a  high  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  Americans  usually  have  more  of 
that  commodity  than  any  other  people  in 
the  world. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  food 
takes  such  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
average  family’s  income  in  this  country. 

In  most  other  parts  of  the  world  today, 
food  takes  more  than  half  the  average 
disposable  income.  In  America,  food  takes 
only  about  27  per  cent  of  the  average  dis¬ 
posable  income. 

As  a  result,  after  they  have  paid  for 
their  food,  most  Americans  have  money 
left  over  to  buy  the  other  things  they  need 
and  want,  like  automobiles,  radios  and 
washing  machines. 

The  men  and  women  of  A&P  are  proud 
of  the  part  their  company  has  played  in 
keeping  living  standards  up  by  keeping 
food  costs  down.  And  they  are  pledged 
to  keep  on  seeking  still  better  ways  to 
bring  more  good  food  to  more  people. 

A&P  FOOD  STORES 


a 


Ray  Erwin's 


ippinad 


^  U^k  'k  -k 
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Cuff  Jottings 

¥  IFE  for  a  White  House  correspondent  is  not  a  bowl  of  olives 
^  to  go  with  a  vat  of  martinis,  according  to  quotes  in  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Register  of  a  speech  by  Tony  Vaccaro,  veteran 
Washington  reporter  for  the  AP.  Presidents  are  too  important  to 
leave  alone  and  also  are  early  risers,  he  pointed  out.  Mr.  Vaccaro  re¬ 
called  more  than  200,000  miles  of  travel  over  seven  years  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  including  the  historic  one-hour  Truman-MacArthur  con¬ 
ference  on  Wake  Island,  taking  57  hours  and  14,000  miles  for  a  brief  i 
and  clouded  release  to  the  press.  .  .  .  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  is 
running  on  its  Youth  Page  a  series  of  stories  by  high  school  students 
on  lives  and  landmarks  under  title  of  “Young  Eyes  on  Old  Hartford,” 
and  one  of  the  stories  turned  out  to  be  on  the  rival  daily,  the  Hartford 
Courant,  described  as  “America’s  oldest  paper  in  continuous  publica¬ 
tion.”  A  2-col.  cut  of  the  Courant’s  modern — and  eighth — plant  was 
used  with  the  story.  .  .  .  Newspapers  dating  back  to  the  Civil  War 
have  been  placed  on  special  exhibit  in  the  museum  of  Kennesaw 
Mountain  Memorial  Park,  Georgia,  the  Atlanta  Journal  reports.  .  .  . 
Serena,  9,  and  Mimi,  7,  daughters  of  Publisher  Ediwin  F.  Russell, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  were  flower  girls  at  the  wedding  of 
their  aunt.  Lady  Rosemary  Spencer-Churchill,  to  London  businessman 
Robert  Muir  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford,  England. 

— Bill  Kennedy  (Mr.  Los  Angeles)  reports  in  his  “Our  Home  Town” 
column  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express  that  Dick  O’Connor,  Her¬ 
ald  ace  w'riter,  has  been  notified  his  third  book  on  the  CivU  War, 
“Sheridan  of  the  Cavalry,”  will  be  published  by  Bobbs-Merrill  next 
Spring.  .  .  .  Gordon  Lan^ey  Hall  has  been  writing  a  series  of  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Item  on  modem  craftsmen 
following  ancient  callings — sailmakers,  stairmakers,  figurehead  carv¬ 
ers  for  ships’  prows,  etc.  .  .  .  Sarah  (Sally)  A.  Mixter  rans  her  weekly 
Ulby  (Mich.)  Courier  as  a  one-woman  newspaper — she’s  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  business  manager,  type  setter  and  press  operator.  She’s  74 
years  old,  very  busy  and  very  happy. . . .  Martin  O’Neill,  Buffalo  N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  night  police  reporter,  wondered  why  other  motorists 
preferred  to  trail  him  no  matter  how  slow  he  drove.  A  detective  friend 
provided  the  double  solution:  Marty’s  NYP  license  plate,  issued  for 
the  press,  is  mistaken  for  New  York  Police,  and  an  illuminated  com¬ 
pass  above  his  car^s  dashboard  appears,  from  behind,  like  the  green 
switch-light  of  a  police  radio  receiver. 

¥  ^  ^ 

Horace  in  the  Slot 

'TklCK  DAVIS,  Hazlewood,  Oakdale,  Mass.,  writes: 

^  “Thirty-nine  lines  from  the  end  of  Horace’s  Ars  Poetica  there 
occur  15  verses  which — although  written  just  a  few  years  before 
Christ’s  birth,  and  although  designed  as  criteria  for  poetry  and  critics 
thereof — have  a  scalp-prickling  1953  application  (/  think)  to  copy 
desks.  (Or,  if  you  prefer:  Plus  ca  change,  plus  c’est  la  meme  chose.) 

“These  15  lines  I’ve  translated  into  a  Shakespearan  sonnet.  If  I 
have  any  purpose — beyond  my  own  pleasure — it’s  to  demonstrate  a 
long-held  private  theory: 

“That  copy  reading  isn’t  far  from  poetry;  that  the  sonnet  form  (or 
any  form),  and  end-stopped  verses,  are  scarcely  tougher  strictures 
than  end-stopped  headlines,  column  rules,  style  books,  and  local 
taboos.” 

The  Davis-Horace  tribute  to  the  harassed  men  around  the  rim: 


ODE  TO  &  FOR  COPY  DESKS 

Old  Quint  would  purr,  “Please,  Chum  Let’s  get!  this  smooth — 
And  thisl”  (that’s  how  he  talked).  And  you’d  complain 
You  couldn’t  phras“  it  clearer.  (To  tell  the  truth. 

You’d  tried  three  times  to  make  it  jump — in  vain.) 

“Dele!”  he’d  bark  (always  le  mot  concise) 

“Hammer  it  out  again!”  Argue  your  theme? 

He’d  waste  no  word,  no  profitless  advice: 

Alone  you  stewed  in  your  own  self-esteem. 

The  good — and  prudent — copy  desk  will  blight 
Dead  phrases — and  the  harsh;  pencil  the  crude. 

Ambitious  ornament  is  cut;  more  light 

Let  in;  doubt  cleared.  “Rewrite!”  their  word. 

Do  “trifles”  make  my  brother  to  offend? 

By  jokes  excused,  they’ll  lead  to  some  grim  end. 
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Cities  Service  Geologist  Maurice  Kennedy,  in  West  Texas 


^VouLDNT  xms  OIL  MAN  like  to  know!  It  would  certainly 
make  his  life  simpler  if  nature  posted  signs:  “Gas  and 
Oil  10,000  Feet  ^low.” 

Nature,  of  course,  gives  hints  as  to  where  her  huge  under¬ 
ground  hoards  of  oil  may  be  stashed  away ...  rock  outcrops 
may  provide  the  clue  to  sub-surface  structures  and  reservoirs. 

These  are  not  only  difficult  to  read,  they  are  often  downright 
misleading.  It’s  a  gigantic  treasure  hunt — made  even  more 
difficult  by  false  clues! 

Every  day  thousands  on  thousands  of  motorists  drive  into 
Cities  &rvice  stations  and  say,  “Fill  ’er  up!” 

Few,  if  any,  give  a  thought  to  the  adventurous,  risk-taking 
Cities  Service  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  making  that 
casual  command  possible. 

These  men  are  trained  in  the  sciences  of  geology  and 
seismology  . . .  for  the  days  of  by-guess-and-by-gosh  oil  hunting 
are  gone  forever.  Their  record  of  “discovery  wells”  is  high, 
but  they  dare  not  rest  on  their  laurels.  Americans  have  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  oil,  and  the  good  things  oil  brings  them. 

That’s  why,  as  you  read  these  words,  a  Cities  Service 
exploratory  crew  is  tramping  over  Canadian  tundra  . . . 
wading  through  Louisiana  marshes . . .  breathing  the  dust  of 
southwestern  deserts.  Thanks  to  them,  you  can  say 
“Fill  ’er  up!”,  confident  that  the  answer  will  be  a  brisk 
“Yes,  SIR!” — instead  of  “Sorry,  Mister.  That’s  all 
there  is,  there  ain’t  no  more.” 

CITIES  @  SERVICE 

Quality  Petroleum  Products 
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Real  estate  advertisers  know  most  of  their  business  is  local.  That’s  why  almost 
all  their  advertising  goes  into  newspapers. 

And  in  the  New  York  market,  more  houses  are  bought  and  sold  through  The  New 
York  Times  than  through  any  other  New  York  newspaper.  Here’s  why. 

In  a  recent  survey,  hundreds  of  real  estate  brokers  were  asked :  “In  what  one 
New  York  newspaper  does  your  advertising  produce  best  results?” 

The  New  York  Times  was  chosen  by  IS.5%,  more  than  11  times  the  number  who 
named  any  other  newspaper. 

Another  survey,  of  a  cross-section  of  the  population  in  the  New  York  market, 
asked :  “Suppose  you  were  in  the  market  for  a  suburban  home.  To  which  one 
New  York  newspaper  would  you  turn  first  for  real  estate  advertising?” 

Of  those  who  replied,  60.3%  said  they  would  turn  first  to  The  New  York  Times. 

The  New  York  Times  is  the  first  source  of  buying  information  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  better-buying  families . .  .whether  they’re  in  the  market  for  a  house 
or  anything  that  makes  a  house  a  home.  Their  responsiveness  to  what  they  see 
advertised  in  The  Times  has  led  advertisers  to  make  The  New  York  Times  first  in 
advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market  for  34  consecutive  years. 

The  New  Yoik  Times 

"All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Dailies,  Sunday  Papers 
Maintain  Circulations 


ABC  Totals  for  U.  S. 

fPerio4  Ending  March  31) 
1953 


Weekday  Papers  Show  Small 
Gain;  Sundays  off  Slightly 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago — ^U.  S.  newspapers  re-  year  ago  when  the  E  &  P  study 
versed  the  downward  trend  in  cir-  showed  daily  and  Sunday  circula- 
culations  evidenced  a  year  ago  by  tions  were  down  about  1%. 
either  holding  their  own  or  show¬ 
ing  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  gain 
or  decline  for  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1953,  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Morning  papers  showed  a  slight 
increase,  .27%  over  1952.  Eve¬ 
ning  papers  were  down  only  .24% 
for  the  same  period,  with  the  com¬ 
bined  morning  -  evening  dailies 
showing  a  gain  of  .007%.  Sun¬ 
day  papers  showed  a  slight  loss 
of  .32%  under  the  1952  figures, 
when  Sunday  newspapers  were 
down  1%,  reflecting  a  downward 
trend  that  began  three  years  ago. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers — daily  and  Sunday  held 
their  own  for  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  March  31  this  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  Editor  &  Pub- 


274  Morning  Papers . . .  20,446,743 
827  Evening  Papers. . . .  29,986,896 
6  All  Day  Papers ....  945,789 

newspapers  last  year  raised  their  407  Sunday  Papers ....  46,400,588 


subscription  prices  again  to  meet 
higher  newsprint  costs.  Likewise, 
television  continued  to  spread 
across  the  country. 


Total .  97,780,016 

1952 

273  Morning  Papers . . .  20,875,082 


The  impact  of  TV  is  reflected  834  Evening  Papers -  29,433,236 


Percentages  are  based  on  the 
annual  cross-section  comparison 
made  by  E  &  P  of  publishers’  state¬ 
ments  to  the  ABC  for  the  six- 
month  period  ending  March  31 
each  year.  The  E  &  P  study  for 
1953,  as  compared  with  the  same 
f>eriod  in  1952,  covers  140  morn- 


in  metropolitan  cities  where  tele¬ 
vision  is  a  prime  factor.  Many 
of  the  papers  showing  a  dip  in 
circulation  are  in  TV  cities,  where 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  tele¬ 
vision  has  cut  into  early  evening 
newsstand  sales  of  morning  papers. 

Increased  subscription  prices, 
both  home  delivery  and  newsstand 
single  copy  prices — daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  —  are  also  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with,  primarily  from  the 


ing  papers,  197  evening  papers  standpoint  of  reduced  duplication 


and  184  Sunday  papers,  represent¬ 
ing  a  substantial  cross-section  of 
the  total  U.  S.  weekday  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulations. 

E  &  P’s  latest  study  compares 
favorably  with  ABC  figures  for 
total  U.  S.  morning,  evening,  all¬ 
day  and  Sunday  circulations  for 
the  comparable  six-month  periods, 
1953  and  1952. 

The  fact  that  U.  S.  newspaper 


of  newspapers’  circulations.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  Sunday 
field,  where  many  papers  have 
gone  to  15  and  20  cents  in  the 
city  of  publication,  and  even  high¬ 
er  outside  the  retail  trading  zone. 

The  E  &  P  study  shows  that,  de- 


4  All  Day  Papers ....  884,874 

403  Sunday  Papers. . . .  46,403,262 

Total .  97,596,454 


spite  TV  and  higher  subscription 
prices,  there  were  more  papers 
showing  increases  in  circulation 
than  decreases.  The  breakdown  is 
as  follows; 

140  Morning  papers:  99  in¬ 
creases;  41  decreases. 

197  Evening  papers:  118  in¬ 
creases;  79  decreases. 

184  Sunday  papers:  119  in¬ 
creases;  65  decreases. 

Below  is  a  comparison  of  1953 
and  1952  cross-section  circulation 
figures  for  the  period  ending  March 
31: 


LiSHER-Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  circulations  are  virtually  at  their 
tions  cross-section  study.  Relative-  all-time  highs,  established  during 
ly  speaking,  U.  S.  newspapers  are  World  War  II  years,  is  a  tribute 
in  a  stronger  position  circulation-  to  the  vitality  of  newspapers  in  the 
wise  this  year  than  they  were  a  eyes  of  the  buying  public.  Many 


CIRCULATION 

Increase 

March  31, 

March  31, 

Over 

1952 

1953 

1952 

140 

Morning . 

17,490,535 

17,539,201 

0  27% 

197 

Evening . 

19,196,352 

19,150,261 

0  24%* 

337 

Morning  and  Evening 

0.007% 

TOTALS . 

36,686,887 

36,689,462 

184 

Sunday . 

39,951,107 

39,819,620 

0  32%* 

'  Decrease. 


E  &  P — ABC  Cross-Section  Survey  of  Circulation  Trends 


Psriod  Ending  March  31, 1952 

m  (E)  (S) 


Period  Ending  March  31. 1953 

(M)  (E)  (S) 


BIRMINGHAM 


LOS  ANGELES 


Post-Herald,  News . 

82,817 

173,694 

209,087 

82,129 

173.852 

211.693' 

Examiner . 

City  Total . 

82,817 

173,694 

209,097 

82.129 

173.852 

211.693 

Herald  A  Expreq . 

MOBILE 

Register.  Press,  and  Press 

Daily  News . 

Register . 

32,790 

62,496 

81,713 

32.958 

65388 

84.816 

Times . 

City  Total . 

32,790 

62,496 

81,713 

32,958 

65388 

84.816 

City  Total . 

TUSCALOOSA 

*  Sunday  effective  October  12, 

14,328 

14,303 

14.698 

14.706 

SACRAMENTO 

City  Total . 

14,328 

14303 

14.698 

14.706 

Union . 

ARIZONA 

PHOENIX 

SAN  DiEGO 

Republic  A  Gasette . 

70,099 

51,555 

100,447 

79.549 

57.425 

112336 

City  Total . 

70,099 

51,555 

100,447 

79349 

57,425 

112336 

TUCSON 

Star,  Citisen . 

24,505 

27,978 

40,404 

26.531 

31.489 

44,808 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

aty  Total . 

24,504 

27,978 

40.404 

26.531 

31,489 

44.808 

CaU-BuUetin . 

FORT  SMITH 

Southweet  Anwricaa,  Times- 
Record,  Southwest  Times- 

Record . 

Cito  Total . 

little  rock 

Arkansas  Democrat . 

Arkansas  Gasette . 

City  Total . 

TEXARKANA 

Gasette  News . 

City  Total . 
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15.948 

18.758 

32.195 

15.557 

18334 

32.064 

15,948 

18.758 

32.195 

15357 

18.834 

32.064 

80,538 

91.507 

81.883 

92,168 

89.940 

99.652 

95.496 

105,497 

89.940 

80.538 

191,159 

95.496 

81,862 

197,665 

20.519 

6,069 

74.453 

71374 

6318 

25.175 

20,519 

6.069 

24.453 

21374 

6318 

25,175 

Chronicle . 

Examiner . 

News . 

City  Total . 

SANTA  BARBARA 

News-Press . . 

City  Total . 


DENVER 
Post _ 


Period  Ending  March  31, 1952 

Period  Ending  March  31. 1953 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

CALIFORNIA 

323,936 

729354 

326.963 

708.711 

296.444 

224.438 

190345 

188.453 

*207.054 

396,112 

779,155 

404.074 

798.923 

720,048 

697,726 

.508.509 

731,037 

709335 

1,705,688 

1952. 

126,584 

129.329 

34,598 

41.376 

36.628 

43383 

34398 

126.584 

41,376 

36.628 

129329 

43383 

59375 

131,425 

64,698 

141.488 

100.201 

103315 

69375 

100301 

131.425 

64,698 

103315 

141.488 

156,142 

141,565 

154372 

271.  96 

155.696 

262315 

221,670 

570.031 

219.020 

528.100 

125,354 

116.685 

376,042 

281.496 

841.127 

374.716 

258363 

790315 

21.881 

21.870 

21.090 

21.545 

21381 

21.870 

21,090 

21,545 

COLORADO 

218,051 

361.730 

222,005 

352385 

142.787 

154.468 

144.173 

155.008 

142,787 

218.051 

516.198 

144.173 

222.005 

507393 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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2  Shreveport  Papers 
Join  In  Production 


ment.  Tom  Huddleston  will  be 
Mr.  Riddle’s  assistant. 

The  classified  department  will 
operate  as  a  part  of  the  Newspaper 
Production  Co..  Inc.  Mrs.  Jean¬ 
nette  Soloman  will  continue  as 


Shreveport,  La. — Creation  of  a 
new  corporation  which  will  act  as 
an  agent  of  both  the  Shreveport 
Journal  and  the  Shreveport  Times 
in  handling  the  mechanical  and 
business  functions  of  producing 
the  two  newspapers  was  announced 
today  by  Douglas  .Attaway,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  William  H. 
Bronson,  president  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization. 

Mr.  .\ttaway  and  Mr.  Bronson 
said  the  new  firm,  the  Newspaper 
Production  Co..  Inc.,  will  begin 
producing  both  the  Journal  and  the 
Times.  .\ug.  1. 

Both  the  Journal  and  the  Times 
will  remain  as  separate,  independ¬ 
ently-owned  and  operated  news¬ 
papers.  Messrs.  Attaway  and  Bron¬ 
son  said,  with  their  individually- 
owned  equipment  and  facilities  be¬ 
ing  pooled  to  create  a  single,  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper  plant  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cut  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  greatly. 

Editorial  Independence 

Editorial  departments  of  both 
the  Journal  and  the  Times  will  be 
operated  independently,  and  will 
occupy  separate  quarters. 

“The  Shreveport  Times  will  own 
no  interest  in  the  Shreveport  Jour¬ 
nal,”  the  publishers  said,  “and  the 
Shreveport  Journal  will  own  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Shreveport  Times.” 

Officers  of  the  new  corporation 
are  Mr.  Attaway.  the  chairman, 
who  is  also  president  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Publishing  Co..  Inc.;  Mr.  Bron¬ 
son,  president,  who  also  will  re¬ 
main  as  the  president  of  the  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.;  T.  R.  Graf¬ 
ton,  vicepresident,  who  is  also 
treasurer  for  the  Journal  firm;  and 
G.  S.  Pasquier,  secretary-treasurer, 
who  will  continue  as  business  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Times  company. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
figures  as  of  March  31,  1953, 
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showed  the  circulation  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  an  afternoon  newspaper,  as 
55,716,  and  that  of  the  Times,  its 
morning  competitor,  as  79,675. 
The  Journal  publishes  six  days  a 
week  with  no  Sunday  edition  while 
the  Times  publishes  daily  and 
Sunday. 

The  Branham  Co.  will  be  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative 
for  both  the  Journal  and  the  Times 
as  a  result  of  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  Times  was  founded  in  1879, 
the  Journal  in  1895. 

Building  Expansion 

A  major  expansion  and  remodel¬ 
ing  program  for  both  the  Journal 
and  the  Times  buildings  will  be 
among  the  first  projects  of  the  new 
corporation,  Messrs.  Attaway  and 
Bronson  said. 

Both  buildings  will  be  re¬ 
modeled,  redecorated  and  air  con¬ 
ditioned,  they  said.  AH  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  of  both  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  housed  in  the  Journal 
Building. 

All  business  offices  of  the  two 
newspapers  and  those  of  the  new 
corporation  and  its  executives  will 
be  located  in  the  Times  Building. 

The  Times  Building  will  house 
the  circulation  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  in  the  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction  Co. 

Remodeling  of  the  two  news¬ 
paper  buildings  will  get  under  way 
in  July,  immediately  after  the 
Journal  Printing  Co. — ^which  is  a 
job  shop  subsidiary  of  the  Journal 
Publishing  Co. — moves  into  a  new 
brick  building.  The  Journal  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  presently  occupies  most  of 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Journal 
Building.  The  entire  second  floor 
of  the  Journal  Building  will  be 
available  for  the  composing  room 
and  stereotype  departments  of  both 
newspapers.  The  press  and  mail 
rooms  will  be  located  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Building. 

The  Times  linotype  machines 
will  be  moved  into  the  Journal 
Building  and  added  to  those  of 
Journal,  giving  the  Newspaper 
Production  Co.,  Inc.,  a  total  of  37 
machines  in  one  location  with 
which  to  produce  the  newspapers. 

Combined  Departments 
The  combined  circulation  de¬ 


manager  of  the  Shreveport  Jour¬ 
nal’s  classified  department,  while 
Israel  Weinstein  will  remain  as 
manager  of  the  Shreveport  Times 
classified  department. 

Officials  Unchanged 

Newspaper  officials  are  un¬ 
changed.  Officials  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  Journal,  which  will  operate 
as  a  separate  and  independent 
newspaper,  are  Douglas  Attaway, 
president  and  publisher;  S.  B. 
Harper,  vicepresident  and  super¬ 
intendent;  D.  F.  Attaway,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  secretary;  Dolph 
Frantz,  editor;  T.  R.  Grafton, 
treasurer;  C.  B.  Williams,  city  edi¬ 
tor;  Otis  Harris,  sports  editor,  and 
Mrs.  Rose  Margaret  Harton,  so¬ 
ciety  editor.  Officials  of  the 
Shreveport  Times,  which  will  also 
operate  as  a  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  unit,  are  Robert  Ewing, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Bronson,  president;  L.  \. 
Mailhes,  general  manager;  Charles 
A.  Hazen,  managing  editor;  Don¬ 
ald  M.  Ewing,  associate  editor; 
G.  S.  Pasquier,  business  manager; 
A1  Hewitt,  city  editor;  Jack  Fiser, 
sports  editor,  and  Mrs.  Viva  Beg- 
bie,  society  editor. 

■ 

Ohio  Gets  New 
Morning  Daily 

Ironton,  Ohio — Ohio's  newest 
daily  newspaper,  the  Ironton  Cou¬ 
rier,  published  its  first  edition  this 
week. 

Editor  Charles  W.  Stine  dis¬ 
tributed  free  95%  of  the  initial 
press  run  of  17,000  copies.  The 
morning  newspaper,  which  also 
will  publish  Sundays,  aims  at  a 
paid  circulation  of  about  8,000. 

The  Ironton  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  publishes  the  Courier.  W.  E. 
Crutcher  of  Moorehead,  Ky., 
owner  of  three  weekly  newspapers 
in  Kentucky,  is  publisher.  The 
Courier  will  publish  a  separate 
Kentucky  edition. 

Ironton,  on  the  Ohio  River,  is 
not  far  from  the  huge  atomic 
plant  being  built  in  Pike  County. 

Mr.  Stine  was  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Uhrichsville 
(Ohio)  Chronicle  and  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Zanesville  and 


Tennessee  Daily 
Changes  Ownership 

Elizabethton,  Tenn. — A  group 
of  Southern  newspapermen,  headed  > 
by  Carmage  Walls,  publisher  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  and 
Baytown  (Texas)  Sun,  took  over 
publication  of  the  EUzahethton 
Star  June  28. 

A  joint  statement  was  released 
by  Silliman  Evans,  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennesseean, 
and  William  S.  Waddell,  publisher 
of  the  Star  since  1945,  who  were 
joint  owners. 

Howard  Zumbro,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  two  Bris¬ 
tol,  Va.-Tenn.,  newspapers  and  one 
of  the  purchasing  group,  assumed 
duties  as  the  Star’s  new  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  Mr.  Zumbro 
said  that  in  addition  to  Mr.  Walls 
and  himself,  other  Southern  pub¬ 
lishers  were  associated  on  the  new 
ownership,  including  interests  from 
the  Bristol  Herald-Courier  and  the 
Bristol  Virginian-Tennesseean.  He 
did  not  name  the  “other  Southern 
publishers.” 

*  *  * 

Madison  County  Herald  at  Can¬ 
ton,  Miss.,  bought  by  Curtis  H. 
Mullen  from  C.  N.  Harris,  who 
founded  the  paper  and  edited  it 
for  47  years. 

*  *  >•> 

Berea  (O. )  News,  bought  by 
Carl  Winter  from  Paul  G.  .Mohler. 
Mr.  Winter  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Eldon  (O. )  Advertiser  to  his  part¬ 
ner,  Wallace  Vernon. 

*  4>  * 

Williston  (N.  Y.)  Times  and 
Long  Island  Shopper,  sold  by  John 
Black  to  Ted  Julian,  Joseph  Meren- 
dino  and  Jack  Dazzo,  through 
George  Romano,  broker. 

*  *  * 

McKinley  County  (N.  M.)  War¬ 
rior,  sold  by  Mrs.  Pad  Reed  to 
Myrlan  G.  Brown. 

* 

Ocean  City  (Md.)  Eastern  Shore 
Times  sold  by  Delmege  Trimble 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Plevin.sky. 

♦  )|t  ^ 

York  (Neb.)  Republican,  sold 
by  Jack  Tarr  and  others  to  Don¬ 
ald  1.  Gillen,  a  former  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper. 

«  * 

Gypsum  (Kan.)  Advocate,  sold 
by  b.  B.  McGlumphy  and  R.  A- 
Fellers  to  Burtis  T.  Doze,  through 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service. 
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partment  for  the  two  newspapers 
will  have  M.  D.  Nicholson  as  di¬ 
rector,  and  W.  D.  Green  as  con¬ 
sultant. 

Hayden  Van  Hoose  will  be  di¬ 
rector  of  the  combined  advertising 
department  with  J.  H.  Bosley  as 
retail  advertising  manager  in 
charge  of  the  combined  retail  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department,  and 
Jack  S.  Campbell  as  his  assistant. 
H.  Taylor  Riddle  will  be  national 
display  advertising  manager  of  the 
combined  Journal  and  Times  na¬ 
tional  display  advertising  depart- 


Mansfield. 


Buys  Tourist  Paper 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Clinton  D. 
McKinnon,  former  publisher  of 
the  old  San  Diego  Daily  Journal, 
has  purchased  the  San  Diego  Host, 
a  weekly  devoted  to  tourist  news. 
This  is  the  third  weekly  he  has 
purchased  in  San  Diego  County 
in  recent  months,  the  others  being 
the  Coronado  Journal-Compass 
and  the  Pacific  Beach  North 
Shores  Sentinel. 

EDITOR  < 


Paper's  Assets  Sold 

Quito  —  The  Government  of 
Ecuador  last  week  conficated  the 
assets  of  El  Dia,  opposition  news¬ 
paper,  and  sold  all  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  at  auction  to  meet  a  wage 
claim  of  $20,000  which  caused 
the  closing  of  the  paper. 

■ 

New  Inland  Member 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  elected  to  membership 
the  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  Sen¬ 
tinel-Tribune. 
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Guild  Sets  Sights  On  $150; 
Wire  Service  Unit  Defeated 
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20th  Convention  Notes  Union  Growth 
And  Healthy  State  of  Industry 
By  Jerry  Walker 


Boston  —  The  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  applied  its  own  stetho¬ 
scope  to  the  newspaper  industry, 
found  it  to  be  in  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  and  prescribed  a  basic  pay 
scale  of  $  1 50  a  week  for  the  talent 
which  is  needed  to  turn  out  an 
information  product  capable  of 
withstanding  any  competition  from 
television. 

To  most  of  the  223  delegates 
sent  to  this  20th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Guild  by  its  26,000 
members  the  average  reporter 
wage  of  $29.47  a  week  in  1933 
was  merely  hearsay.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing.  dedicated  to  the  liberal  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  inspirational  union¬ 
ism  of  Heywood  Broun,  the  ANG’s 
progress  report  counted  2 1 ,800  em¬ 
ployes  on  102  newspapers  who  re¬ 
ceive  $100  or  more  per  week 
under  Guild  contracts.  A  New 
York  City  minimum  scale  of  $130 
a  week  is  $40  more  than  the  top 
bracket  in  1946. 

Profit  Possible 

As  evidence  of  the  newspaper 
industry’s  well  being,  “for  all  its 
problems  and  anachronisms,”  the 
Guild  officers  noted  that  last  year 
it  could:  Increase  advertising  rates 
and  still  set  records  in  linage  and 
ad  revenue;  Increase  circulation 
prices  without  any  noticeable  de¬ 
cline  in  readership  and  still  set  a 
record  in  circulation  revenue;  Pay 
more  and  more  of  its  experienced 
employes  upwards  of  $100  a  week 
and  still  reap  a  tidy  profit. 

“Indications  are  that  the  indus¬ 
try  is  growing  healthier  in  1953,” 
the  report  deduced  from  an  a.ssort- 
ment  of  facts  and  figures  provided 
by  the  newspaper  business  itself. 
The  Guild  officers  said  they 
thought  the  industry  should  de¬ 
mand  that  Canadian  newsprint 
producers  reduce  the  price  of 
paper  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
gained  an  advantage  in  return  of 
the  American  dollar  to  parity  with 
the  Canadian  dollar. 

Devoid  of  bonrbastic  and  in¬ 
flammatory  remarks  about  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  handling  of  the  business, 
such  as  have  characterized  earlier 
Guild  documents  at  convention 
time,  the  Officers’  Reports  this 
year  intoned  a  calm  and  serious 
regard  for  the  industry.  There  was 
a  distinguishable  sign  of  maturity 
also  in  the  rostrum  statements  by 
the  chief  spokesmen  and  in  several 
expressions  from  the  floor  by  dele¬ 
gates  who  were  concerned  with 
their  peculiar  local  problems  of 
presenting  realistic  objectives  in 
their  talks  with  employers. 


The  international  stature  of  the 
Guild  won  recognition  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Christian  A.  Herter  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  and  W.  Averill  Harri- 
man,  the  former  Mutual  Security 
Administrator,  in  formal  addresses 
which  glowed  with  praise  for  the 
help  given  by  Harry  Martin,  ANG 
president,  in  spreading  the  gospel 
of  free  trade  unionism  through 
Europe.  Mr.  Martin  has  been  “on 
loan”  from  the  Guild  for  almost 
the  entire  period  of  his  presidency 
to  serve  with  ECA  and  MSA.  He 
announced  at  the  outset  of  the  con¬ 
vention  that  he  is  coming  home  in 
October  with  the  hope  of  return¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  work  and  to  de¬ 
vote  more  of  his  time  to  the 
union’s  business.  A  standing  ova¬ 
tion  by  the  delegates  indicated 
plainly  that  his  promise  had  taken 
the  wind  out  of  the  opposition  can¬ 
didacy  of  Joseph  Collis,  Wilkes- 


Barre  (Pa.)  Record. 

In  a  hardrock  bit  of  advice  to 
members.  Executive  Vicepresident 
Ralph  B.  Novak,  the  chief  salaried 
officer,  defended  “dreamy”  goals 
and  exhorted  the  local  leaders  to 
avoid  being  just  mechanics  in  try¬ 
ing  to  effect  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  programs  set  by  the  con¬ 
ventions. 

Elaborating  on  the  section  of 
the  Officers’  Report  which  ex¬ 
plained  why  TV  has  not  damaged 
newspaper  operations,  Mr.  Novak 
declared:  “Our  job  is  to  show  the 
newspaper  industry  that  capable, 
competent  people,  such  as  the 
Guild  offers,  can  put  out  a  prod¬ 
uct  which  will  stand  up  against 
television,  primarily  an  entertain¬ 
ment  medium.  Television  is  not 
a  threat;  the  only  threat  is  in 
thinking  that  it  is  one,  as  many 
publishers  do.  They’re  letting 
themselves  be  scared  to  death.  We 
have  the  imagination  and  the  skill 
to  keep  the  newspaper  industry 
alive.” 

Growth  of  inter-union  coopera¬ 
tion  and  collective  bargaining  sue- 


Memorial  Project  Caps 
Guild  Salute  to  Broun 


Boston — A  single  paragraph  in 
Heywood  Broun’s  daily  column 
for  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
launched  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  just  20  years  ago  this  Fall. 
A  2,000-word  prospectus  by  the 
Guild’s  fifth  president,  Harry  Mar¬ 
tin,  this  week  blueprinted  an  elabo¬ 
rate  memorial  to  the  first  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  germ  of  the  Guild  idea  was 
planted  by  Mr.  Broun,  a  $50,000- 
a-year  newspaper  writer,  in  an  Au¬ 
gust  piece  in  which  he  wrote: 
“The  fact  that  newspaper  editors 
and  owners  are  genial  folk  should 
hardly  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
organization  of  a  newspaper 
writers’  union.  There  should  be 
one.  Beginning  at  9  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  Oct.  1,  I  am  going 
to  do  the  best  I  can  to  help  in  get¬ 
ting  one  up.” 

Under  Blue  Eagle 

On  Dec.  15,  1933  the  ANG  was 
formally  established  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Blue  Eagle,  symbol 
of  the  New  Deal’s  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  The  first  contract,  with  the 
late  Philadelphia  Record,  set  a  re¬ 
porter  minimum  of  $35. 

Capping  a  formal  convention 
tribute  to  the  Guild’s  founder,  W. 
Averell  Harriman,  former  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Mutual  Security,  declared: 
“We  can  well  wonder  what  might 
have  happened  if  it  had  not  been 


for  Heywood’s  inspiration  and 
leadership  in  1933.  Looking  back, 
it  seems  unreal  and  fantastic  to 
recall  the  atmosphere  in  which 
your  now  great  organization  came 
into  being,  such  a  short  time  ago. 

“You  have  accomplished  much 
since  those  days.  The  lives  of 
everyone  here  have  been  directly 
affected.  Reporters  not  only  live 
far  better,  but  the  standard  of  re¬ 
porting  and  ethics  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  have  advanced  along  with  it, 
and  your  profession  is  held  in 
higher  respect.” 

Mr.  Harriman  thanked  the 
Guild  for  the  important  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Martin  and  other 
menTbers  to  the  success  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  the  MSA. 

“And  if  Harry  Martin  had  not 
been  in  Europe,”  he  said,  “the 
journalist’s  union  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  might  not  have  broken  away 
from  the  communist-dominated 
International  Organization  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  to  establish  the  free  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Journal¬ 
ists.” 

Hall  of  Fame 

Mr.  Martin’s  plan  for  the  Broun 
Memorial  Foundation  envisioned 
a  permanent  program  of  Guild 
sponsorship  of  journalistic  enter¬ 
prise  and  soul-searching.  It  would 
center  in  a  building,  located  in 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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cesses  achieved  by  it  was  recount¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Novak  and  others,  with 
particular  mention  being  made  of 
the  craft-Guild  liaison  effected  by 
John  Cort  of  the  Boston  News¬ 
paper  Guild  here  in  this  city  where 
the  sharp,  vigorous  competition 
among  four  dailies  was  an  eye- 
opener  to  a  great  many  of  the 
guildsmen.  Presently,  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  the  local  unions  are  work¬ 
ing  together  on  a  pension-welfare 
proposal. 

On  this  subject  of  pensions,  the 
top  council  of  ANG  advised  that 
a  program  be  worked  out  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  CIO  experts. 

Cooperation  among  unions  in 
the  newspaper  business  was  cred¬ 
ited  with  winning  the  United  Press 
contract,”  posting  major  gains  in 
job  security,  grievance  procedure, 
wages  and  other  sections.”  In 
some  instances  where  locals  noti¬ 
fied  publishers  that  their  members 
would  not  handle  “hot  copy,”  if 
U.P.  employes  struck,  steps  were 
taken  to  dispossess  the  wire  service 
bureau  from  newspaper  buildings 
to  avoid  complete  picketing,  the 
report  said. 

The  $131  minimum  for  em¬ 
ployes  in  large-city  bureaus  of 
the  three  wire  services  was  hailed 
in  a  report  which  showed  that 
Associated  Press,  United  Press 
and  International  News  Service 
scales  now  run  considerably  ahead 
of  the  wages  paid  by  local  news¬ 
papers  in  a  large  number  of 
cities.  In  some  cases  the  new 
INS  minimum  is  below  the  local 
newspaper  minimum.  In  Chicago 
the  $131  scale  for  all  three  serv¬ 
ices  amounts  to  a  differential  of 
$16  over  the  newspaper  scale 
b’lt  in  New  York  it  is  only  $1 
higher. 

Wage  Range 

On  the  list  of  newspapers  pay¬ 
ing  above  $100  a  week  to  report¬ 
ers  under  Guild  contract  are  those 
of  all  circulation  size,  descend¬ 
ing  as  low  as  11,000  in  Reno, 
Nev.,  where  the  minimum  is  $105 
for  sixth-year  experience. 

Display  salesmen  are  working 
under  contracts  which  run  up  to 
$132.50  for  fourtji-year  experi¬ 
ence  in  Detroit.  The  New  York 
scale  is  $130  in  the  seventh  year. 
The  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News- 
Pilot,  with  13,000  circulation,  is 
the  smallest  paper  in  this  above 
$100  category,  paying  $103  in 
the  sixth  year. 

Top  minimum  of  $50  or  more 
are  now  nearly  universal  for 
stenographers,  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  report  stated.  The  new 
goal  is  $75  for  all  adult  classifica¬ 
tions. 

Whereas,  there  were  128  com 
tracts  in  1945  providing  less  than 
$75  a  week  for  reporters  there 
are  none  today.  All  130  contracts 
in  force  call  for  $75  and  up. 
There  are  76  contracts  with 
scales  between  $100  and  $110. 
The  $100  goal  was  set  by  the 
1946  ANG  convention. 

Locals  were  urged  to  intensify 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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City  Editors’  School 
Keeps  Owners  Alert 


By  Harry  V.  Marlin 


Cincinnati — “Hey,  egg-head,”  a 
copy  boy  whispered  to  his  pal: 
“dig  this,  fella — nobody’s  hollerin’ 
at  us!’’ 

With  unbelieving  eyes,  five 
avaunt  couriers  of  the  paste  pot 
and  flimsy  were  actually  sitting  in 
on  an  Enquirer  staff  meeting.  And 
they  were  invited  to  speak!  Desk 
men  smiled. 

But  you  can’t  flip  a  slice  of 
Heaven  into  an  editorial  room 
and  expect  it  to  be  picked  up  im¬ 
mediately.  Kids  read  things  in 
the  paper,  besides  the  funnies.  So, 
they  didn’t  talk,  but  handed  in  a 
joint  statement  saying  how  pleased 
they  were  to  have  a  voice  in  their 
newspaper  under  employe  control, 
and  pledging  undying  cooperation, 
etc. 

Later,  they  agreed  that  City  Edi¬ 
tor  John  F.  Cronin,  originator  of 
the  series  of  meetings,  was  a  “regu¬ 
lar  guy.” 

Martha  Radcliffe,  recently  pro¬ 
moted  from  copy  girl  to  reporter, 
was  more  voluble.  Describing  the 
copy  boy,  smallest  of  editorial 
cogs,  as  a  “general  flunkey,”  she 
said,  “they  often  wish  they  had  20 
hands  and  the  same  number  of 
feet  with  roller  skates.” 

All  Employes  Welcome 
These  meetings  are  open  to  all 
employes,  from  Publisher  Roger 
H.  Ferger,  to  the  newest  copy  boy 
among  the  550  employe-owners. 
Summaries  of  discussions  are  print¬ 
ed  and  bound  in  looseleaf  to  aid 
out-of-town  correspondents  and  to 
be  a  permanent  record  for  future 
workers.  A  reporter  is  assigned  to 
cover  each  meeting. 

Termed  “Jack  Cronin’s  School,” 
the  post-graduate  course  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  according  to  this  still 
youthful  veteran  of  26  years  with 
“The  Old  Lady  of  Vine  Street,”  is 
designed  to  close  gaps  and  provide 
continuity  for  successful  results 
over  a  long  period.  Past  staff  get- 
togethers  were  “sporadic  and  de¬ 
ficient  in  several  respects,”  Mr. 
Cronin  explained. 

“It  seems  obvious  that  all  of  us 
have  a  deeper  and  more  tangible 
interest  in  the  paper  now  that  we 
participate  in  its  ownership,”  he 
explained.  “Logically,  it  follows 
that  we  shall  have  to  maintain  the 
highest  possible  skills  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
newspaper,  so  that  younger  men 
will  always  be  ready  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  retire  from 
active  work  or  who  move  into 
higher  positions.  Training  sessions 
can  be  as  important  to  the  veteran 
newsman  as  to  the  young  person 
entering  the  field.” 

Prime  requisites  of  a  reporter, 
he  stressed,  are:  first,  accuracy; 
second,  contacts;  third,  reliability; 


fourth,  knowledge  of  the  commu¬ 
nity;  fifth,  writing  ability. 

Joe  Green  told  one  session  how 
he  became  a  ‘specialist”  eight  years 
ago:  “Like  a  fool  I  picked  up  the 
wrong  phone;  heard  something 
about  a  strike  and  became  the 
labor  reporter.  Jack  Cronin  says 
1  can  talk  the  language  of  truck 
drivers.  You  must  be  able  to  talk 
like  management,  too.  You  must 
know  how  to  elevate  your  little 
finger  when  you  deal  with  the  boys 
who  wear  ties  once  in  a  while.” 

James  T.  Golden  described  his 
gradual  entrance  into  the  specialty 
of  medical  writing,  beginning  with 
the  hospital  run  anJ  forming  large 
acquaintance  among  physicians 
and  scientists. 

“Knowing  people”  is  a  vita' 
need  in  all  departments,  ob¬ 
served  E.  B.  Radcliffe,  theatrica 
editor  and  critic.  “Just  seeing  peo¬ 
ple  together,  you  might  sense  a 
story — say,  as  an  exaggerated  ex¬ 
ample,  a  bishop  and  a  strip-tease 
dancer.  If  a  contact  let's  you  gel 
scooped,  needle  him;  it  may  gi\e 
you  a  few  exclusives  later  on.” 

“Reminds  me  of  an  old  rule  cov¬ 
ering  business  and  real  estate,” 
quipped  Jack  Cronin.  ‘If  you  want 
someone  who’ll  talk,  look  for  the 
guy  who  lost  out  on  the  deal.” 

With  News  Editor  Rodger  Dud¬ 
ley,  brother  of  Jack,  as  moderator, 
the  copyreaders  had  their  “say.” 
Typewriter  pounders  gaped  when 
State  Editor  Leroy  Hartford  de¬ 
clared  he’d  never  had  any  trouble 
with  reporters.  “I  want  to  thank 
them  for  the  help  they’ve  given 
me.  Every  time  I’ve  asked  one  of 
them  to  do  something,  he  has 
obliged.  Some  weeks  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  one  took  a  story  on  the 
phone  and  then  turned  over  his 
notes  to  me.  Since  i  couldn't  de¬ 
cipher  them  the  story  was  useless.” 


Postal  Rate  Bill 
Is  Introduced 

Washington  —  Rep.  Edward  H. 
Rees  (R.,  Kan.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee,  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  6052) 
to  readjust  postal  rates  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  request  of  Postmaster 
General  Summerfield. 

With  congressional  leaders  aim¬ 
ing  for  a  July  31  adjournment,  it 
is  doubtful  the  Rees  measure  will 
be  passed  at  this  session.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  holding  of  public  hearings 
before  House  and  Senate  commit¬ 
tees  would  seem  to  preclude  pas¬ 
sage  this  year. 


John  Wood  Named 
Manager  of  Daily 

Willows,  Calif. — John  F.  Wood 
took  over  new  duties  as  general 
manager  of  the  Willows  Daily 
Journal,  effective 
July  4,  it  was  an- 
nounced  by  Ed-  9p||mH||Kj 
win  F.  Davis,  ed-  Y 
itor  and  publish-  ft 
er.  Mr.  Davis  ac- 
qiiired  the  Glenn 
County  daily  i 

Mr.  Wood  joins 
the  Journal  from 
the  promotion  de- 
partment  of  the  . 

S  a  n  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Previously  he  was  a 
member  of  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  newspaperboy  for  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch  and  served  those  newspapers 
in  circulation,  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments. 

■ 

Hannibal  TV  Approved 

Washington — ^The  FCC  July  2 
authorized  the  Hannibal  (Mo.) 
Courier-Post  Publishing  Co.  to  as¬ 
sign  its  television  construction 
permit  to  the  Lee  Broadcasting 
Co.,  also  of  Hannibal. 


Brislin  Is  INS 
Personnel  Director 

Seymour  Berkson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  International  News  Service  , 
and  International  News  Photos, 
announced  this 
week  the  ap- 
pointment  of 
Tom  R.  Brislin 
as  director  of 
personnel  and 
employe  relations 
for  INS  and  INP. 

Mr.  Brislin 
joined  INS  in 
1938  in  the  Har¬ 
risburg.  Pa.,  bu¬ 
reau  after  grad- 
uating  from 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  From 
Harrisburg  he  was  transferred  to 
the  night  news  desk  in  New  York. 
From  1941  to  1945  he  was  in  the 
Army  and  saw  service  in  Europe. 

On  returning  to  INS,  Mr.  Bris¬ 
lin  was  assigned  to  Philadelphia, 
becoming  bureau  manager  there  in 
1945,  and  in  1946  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Pennsylvania  state  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  transferred  to  New 
York  in  1951  and  promoted  to  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  INS  domestic 
bureaus. 

Mr.  Brislin  is  the  son  of  Thomas 
J.  Brislin,  a.ssociate  editor  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 

m 

TV  Applicants  May 
Use  Newspaper  Ads 

Washington — Local  advertising 
in  newspapers  of  all  initial  TV  ap¬ 
plications  and  a  cut-off  of  30  days 
after  such  publication  after  which 
no  competing  applications  would 
be  accepted,  are  forecast  in  a 
notice  of  proposed  rule  making  is¬ 
sued  by  FCC. 

Under  the  proposal,  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  new  iV  station  would 
have  to  give  public  notice  of  his 
application  by  publishing  it  at  least 
once  a  week  for  two  weeks  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  filing,  in 
a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  community  in  which  the  re¬ 
quested  channel  has  been  assigned. 


ATTENTION-GETTER  for  visitors  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  building  is  a  layout  including  a  model 
of  the  new  Bulletin  plant  and  a  scale-model  of  the  new  Hoe  presses  which  will  extend  over  320  feet. 
Special  Events  Director  Reginald  Beauchamp  is  seen  explaining  the  exhibit  to  a  small  group  which 
includes  Business  Manager  Harry  L.  Hawkins  and  Building  Committee  Chairman  Robert  Taylor. 
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Ok,  £xtra! 


Fiery  Final  Wakes 
Mexico  City  Siesta 

By  John  Wilhelm 


Mfxico  City  —  A  journalistic 
phenomenom  has  blossomed  forth 
in  Mexico  that  might  well  give 
pause  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
everywhere. 

It  is  an  edition  of  a  new.spaper, 
the  late  afternoon  edition  of 
Mexico  City’s  Excelsior  to  be  spe¬ 
cific,  which  has  gradually  been  ac¬ 
quiring  its  own  personality  apart 
from  the  ordinary  editions,  until  it 
is  now  famous  in  its  own  right. 

Called  the  second  edition  of 
Ultimas  Nolicias,  it  now  has  its 
own  staff  not  connected  with  any 
other  edition.  To  be  a  reporter 
for  Ultimas  Noticias  is  just  a  rou¬ 
tine  job,  but  to  be  a  reporter  for 
the  second  edition  of  Noticias 
makes  you  a  man  to  be  feared 
in  Mexico. 

(Excelsior  is  the  biggest  morn¬ 
ing  paper  in  Mexico  while  its  after¬ 
noon  editions  are  called  Ultimas 
Noticias  de  Excelsior.) 

By  Lines  Conform 

Even  the  reporter’s  by-lines  re¬ 
flect  this.  They  read,  Jose  Perio- 
dista.  Reporter  for  the  II  Edition 
of  Ultimas  Noticias. 

Ultimas  Noticias  was  quoted 
around  the  world  when,  reporting 
the  imminent  death  of  Joseph  Sta¬ 
lin,  it  headlined  in  black  three-inch 
letters,  “NOT  YET.” 

When  Stalin  died,  it  was  quoted 
again  for  its  even  more  laconic 
six-inch  main  headline,  of  only  two 
letters,  “YA”  or  in  English  “AT 
LAST.” 

Nobody  is  exempt  from  the  wit 
of  the  headline  writer,  including 
the  government.  When  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  health  announced  that  95 
per  cent  of  Mexico  City’s  milk 
supply  was  now  pure  (after  a  wide¬ 
ly  publicized  crackdown  on  graft¬ 
ing  milk  inspectors),  Noticias 
headlined  the  story:  “THIS  IS 
NEWS,”  adding  a  question  mark 
after  every  quotation  from  the 
health  commissioner. 

When  a  story  from  Italy  re¬ 
ported  a  new  "world  champion  of 
fasting” — a  man  who  went  80 
days  without  food — Noticias,  a 
long-time  crusader  for  more  ade¬ 
quate  relief  programs  for  Mexico’s 
impoverished  classes,  commented: 
“WORLD’S  HUNGRIEST  MAN. 
HE  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  HERE.” 

“DONT  WRITE.  TAKE  YOUR 
TIME  AND  SEND  A  TELE¬ 
GRAM,”  the  paper  headlined  a 
story  on  the  notoriously  bad  na¬ 
tional  telegraph  service,  a  favor¬ 
ite  victim  of  Noticias  barbs,  after 
delivery  of  a  wire  four  days  late. 

Another  time  when  a  telegram 
arrived  two  days  late  advising  No¬ 
ticias  of  a  by-then  past  due  con¬ 


ference,  it  learned  it  had  been  hied 
originally  at  a  main  message  cen¬ 
ter  only  six  blocks  away.  The  edi¬ 
tor,  Enrique  Borrego,  had  a  re¬ 
porter  buy  a  small  turtle  and  in¬ 
veigle  the  turtle  to  walk  the  six 
blocks  while  two  official  timers 
stood  by  with  stop  watches.  The 
turtle  beat  the  telegraph  messen¬ 
ger  by  more  than  24  hours. 

When  Mexican  women,  long  re¬ 
stricted  to  automobile  driving, 
were  licensed  for  truck  driving. 
Ultimas  Noticias  cautioned  male 
readers:  “ON  YOUR  GUARD, 
GENTLEMEN.” 

Political  Satire 

A  depositary  of  political  satire, 
the  Mexican  newspaper  rarely 
treats  a  political  story  as  simple 
news.  It  can’t  resist  a  sly  com¬ 
ment  when  the  occasion  permits. 
When  a  story  out  of  Moscow,  for 
example,  reported  that  Red  China 
was  preparing  to  revise  its  school 
texts  in  line  with  communist  think¬ 
ing,  Ultimas  Noticias.  which  was 
campaigning  against  communistic 
textbooks  in  Mexican  primary 
grades,  titled  the  story:  “CHINA 
WILL  IMITATE  US.” 

A  lot  of  Noticias’  barbs  do 
more  than  tickle  the  funny  bone. 
Mexico’s  Air  Force  chief  recently 
lost  his  job  after  a  losing  front¬ 
page  tangle  with  the  spritely  daily. 
Noticias  sent  a  photographer  out 
to  Lake  Texcoco  to  photograph  the 
wreck  of  an  Air  Force  plane.  Gen¬ 
eral  Antonio  Cardenas  Rodriguez, 
Air  Force  chief,  didn’t  want  the 
accident  recorded  and  struck  the 
young  news  photographer. 

The  next  day  no  less  than  seven 
stories  reported  the  “scandal” 
across  Noticias’  front  page,  in¬ 
cluding  a  letter  to  the  Mexican 
President  requesting  the  imme¬ 
diate  dismissal  of  the  air  general. 
One  article  applauded  the  “Glori¬ 
ous  Record  of  Cardenas  Rodri¬ 
guez”  with  the  following  report: 

“The  general  is  a  reputable  pilot 
who,  in  the  pioneer  days  of  avia¬ 
tion  made  a  memorable  flight  to 
Central  America.  The  date  is  not 
known  exactly,  but  it  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  that  it  was  15  years  after 
Lindbergh  crossed  the  Atlantic.” 
General  Cardenas  was  relieved  of 
his  job. 

Crime  Crusades 

When  Ultimas  Noticias  get  ex¬ 
cited  about  a  piece  of  news,  there 
is  no  length  to  which  it  won’t  go 
in  coverage.  Crime  is  its  special 
passion. 

The  recent  planting  of  a  time 
bomb  on  a  Mexican  commercial 
airlines  plane  was  reported  in  12 


Front  page  of  I’ltimas  Noticias  of 
Mexico  City  carrying  its  famous 
headline  which  was  reprinted 
around  the  world  when  Joseph 
Stalin  was  dving.  It  savs  “NOT 
YET” 


different  stories  on  the  same  front 
page  of  Noticias.  The  plot,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  collect  insurance  compen¬ 
sation  which  backfired  and  landed 
the  contriver  in  jail,  has  touched 
off  a  day-by-day  crusade  in  No¬ 
ticias,  as  well  as  other  Mexican 
dailies,  for  restoration  of  capital 
punishment. 

Kids  Americans 

Ultimas  Noticias  likes  to  poke 
fun  at  the  visiting  American  “grin- 
goes,”  some  400,000  of  whom  ar¬ 
rive  annually  as  tourists. 

The  rush  of  North  Americans 
to  Mexican  divorce  courts  is  a 
standing  joke.  A  typical  Ultimas 
Noticias  cartoon  on  the  subject  pic¬ 
tured  an  Indian  guide  reaching 
for  the  baggage  of  a  tourist  couple 
newly  arrived  in  Cuernavaca,  pop¬ 
ular  Mexican  resort  town.  ‘To 
Cortes’  PalaceT’  the  guide  inquired 
matter-of-factly,  “Or  to  the  di¬ 
vorce  court?” 

In  Mexico  there  is  possibly  one 
thing  a  prospective  criminal  fears 
more  than  prison  and  that  is  in  the 
humiliation  of  being  immortalized 
in  poetry  in  Ultimas  Noticias’ 
daily  crime  page. 

Crime  in  Verse 

Noticias  likes  nothing  better  than 
to  run  four-line  doggeral  beneath 
pictures  of  toughener  hoodlums. 
Sample,  about  an  assailant  who  re¬ 
fused  to  give  police  his  name: 


picture  printed  with  such  a  moral¬ 
izing  poetic  caption  as  “love  by 
force  causes  only  remorse.” 

The  newsboys  running  down  the 
street  at  6  o’clock  each  night  with 
the  first  copies  of  the  famous  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  Noticias  don’t  ever 
cry  the  name  of  the  paper.  For 
them,  and  for  their  customers, 
each  day’s  paper  is  always  called 
“The  Extra.”  This  is  a  little  start¬ 
ling  to  visiting  Americans  who 
think  o^  an  “extra”  as  something 
for  rare  news  occasions. 

But  they  will  not  be  misled.  Each 
day’s  second  edition  of  Noticias  is 
indeed  something  ‘extra.” 

■ 

Wisconsin's  Tax 
Inspection  Ended 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Gov.  Walter 
Kohler  signed  a  bill  into  law  June 
18  which  provides  for  almost  com¬ 
plete  secrecy  of  income  returns  of 
Wisconsin  corporations  and  indi¬ 
viduals. 

The  measure  virtually  repetds 
Wisconsin’s  42-year-old  law  permit¬ 
ting  public  inspection  of  tax  re¬ 
turns.  The  only  information  which 
now  may  be  obtained  from  returns 
is  the  total  amount  of  the  tax 
paid. 

Details  about  an  individual’s  or 
corporation’s  sources  of  income, 
deductions,  and  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  cannot  be  revealed. 

In  signing  the  measure.  Gov. 
Kohler  declared  that  the  public 
inspection  provision  “has  put  Wis¬ 
consin  businesses  at  a  considerable 
competitive  disadvantage,”  and 
“has  stifled  the  growth  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  industry,  and  has  di^uraged 
new  industries  from  locating  in  the 
slate.” 

■ 

California  Votes 
News  Access  Bills 

Sacramento,  Calif. — ^Two  le^s- 
lative  bills  designed  to  provide 
freedom  of  news  access  have  been 
placed  on  Governor  Earl  Warren’s 
desk  for  signature. 

One  of  the  measures  provides 
for  open  deliberations  by  public 
commissions,  boards,  councils  and 
other  public  agencies. 

Another  provides  that  all  offi¬ 
cial  records  “shall  be  available  to 
the  public  for  inspection  during 
business  hours.” 

■ 

Correct  Address 


With  a  sharpened  razor, 

In  a  fit  he  raged. 

This  man  slashed  three  per¬ 
sons. 

And  to  the  jail  was  paged. 

Even  more  unusual. 

Than  this  act  of  shame. 

Is  that  this  ruthless  fellow 
Is  a  man  without  a  name! 

Noticias  also  likes  to  comment 
on  the  forlorn  love  affairs  that 
wind  up  on  its  scandal  page.  Many 
a  servant  girl,  bringing  some  young 
scalawag  into  court,  has  her  or  his 


Through  an  error  in  original 
copy  the  address  of  J.  Lacey  Reyn¬ 
olds.  newly  appointed  Washington 
representative  of  Edward  l^mb 
Enterprises  (Erie  Dispatch  and  sev¬ 
eral  radio  and  TV  properties), 
was  given  as  1280  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  their 
two-column  advertisement  June 
27,  page  2.  The  correct  address  is 
1177  National  Press  Bldg.  The 
1280  office  is  Washington  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Paul  Block  News¬ 
papers  —  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
Times. 
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'Book  Burning’ 
Moves  Slowed 
By  Reporter 

Minneapolis  —  Last  December 
the  Minneapolis  Star  sent  its  fea¬ 
ture  editor,  Leo  Sonderegger,  to 
investigate  reports  that  censors 
were  prohibiting  sale  of  many 
books  in  St.  Cloud,  a  Minnesota 
city  of  about  30,000. 

Mr.  Sonderegger  found  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  systems  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  censorship  in  the  United 
States.  He  told  Star  readers  about 
it  in  a  series  of  four  articles: 

A  board  of  review,  appointed 
by  the  mayor  under  a  tough  city 
ordinance,  had  banned  more  than 
300  books  and  other  publications 
in  less  than  three  years. 

Censors  met  in  private,  barred 
the  press,  and  refused  to  disclose 
their  standards  of  judgment  or  a 
list  of  the  books  on  their  “index.” 

Many  of  the  prohibited  books 
were  the  work  of  outstanding  nov¬ 
elists — William  Faulkner,  James  T. 
Farrell,  Somerset  Maugham,  Rich¬ 
ard  Wright,  Willard  Motley. 

The  St.  Cloud  experiment  was 
the  source  of  a  strong  effort  to 
bring  about  state  censorship  in 
Minnesota. 

The  articles  were  only  the  be¬ 
ginning.  As  the  situation  devel¬ 
oped,  the  Star  continued  to  give 
generous  news  coverings,  bolstered 
by  frequent  editorial  comment. 
Results  to  date: 

1.  The  St.  Cloud  city  council  or¬ 
dered  the  board  of  review  to  cease 
functioning  “until  this  matter  is 
cleared  up.” 

2.  An  ‘obscene  literature”  bill 
which  could  have  been  used  to 
prohibit  Shakespeare  and  the 
Bible  died  in  the  Minnesota  legis¬ 
lature  after  several  public  hear¬ 
ings. 

Judge  Vincent  Hollaren,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  state  association  of 
juvenile  judges,  said  he  intended 
to  seek  introduction  of  a  bill 
l>ased  largely  on  the  Detroit  sys¬ 
tem  of  book  censorship. 

Mr.  Sonderegger  was  sent  to  De¬ 
troit.  In  another  series  of  articles, 
the  Star  disclosed  that  the  Detroit 
police  censor  bureau  exercises  firm 
control  over  what  may  be  read  by 
the  citizens. 

When,  later,  the  “obscene  litera¬ 
ture”  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
legislature,  the  Star  followed  its 
progress  closely  in  the  news  and 
editorial  columns.  After  a  poorly 
attended  committee  hearing  on  the 
bill  the  Star  inquired  editorially: 
“Where  were  the  defenders  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press?”  Subse¬ 
quent  hearings  were  jammed  with 
spokesmen  against  the  bill. 

No  one,  least  of  all  the  Star’s 
editors,  gives  the  paper  entire  cred¬ 
it  for  stopping  the  bill.  But  observ¬ 
ers  agree  that  the  Star  provided 
the  stimulus  —  and,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  the  facts  —  that  effectively 
blocked  a  powerful  movement  to¬ 
ward  state  censorship. 


Hamel  Takes  Up 
Fight  Against 
Abusing  Horses 

Mattoon,  Ill.— W.  B.  (Bill) 

Hamel,  publisher  of  the  Mattoon 
Daily  Journal-Gazette,  recently 
waged  such  a  razzle-dazzle  battle 
with  truckers  in  the  horse-meat 
business  that  his  efforts  were  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  National  Humane 
Review. 

It  started  back  in  February 
when  two  Mattoon  policemen  ar¬ 
rested  a  Tupelo,  Miss.,  trucker 
who  was  speeding  through  Mat¬ 
toon  with  a  load  of  18  horses 

bound  for  a  Milwaukee,  Wis., _ 

slaughter  house.  The  Review  tells  «  j 

the  story  of  how  Mr.  Hamel  en-  SportS  Writer  Banned 


Johnson  L  2,  3 

Richmond,  Va. — ^When  AP 
Bureau  Chief  Frank  H.  Fuller 
calls  for  Johnson,  he’s  bound 
to  get  action. 

The  Richmond  AP  office 
now  has  three  Johnsons. 

W.  L.  Johnson,  Jr.,  a  1953 
graduate  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  to  replace  Jerry 
Boin,  who  resigned  and  Ls  now 
vacationing  in  Miami. 

The  other  Johnsons  are 
Tommy,  the  State  editor,  and 
Marshall,  night  editor. 


DOUBLE  DUTY — Luther  Evans, 
Miami  Herald  sports  writer,  broke 
away  from  coverage  of  a  regatta 
to  help  in  rescuing  two  women 
when  a  seaplane  crashed.  He's 
seen  carrying  his  story  (Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Bland)  ashore  after  having 
given  her  first  aid. 


Newspaper  Reports 
Case  of  Teen-Agers 

Denver  —  Colorado  member 
newspapers  of  the  Associated  Press 
endors^  action  by  the  Denver 
Post  in  reporting  court  proceed¬ 
ings  against  juvenile  hoodlums  over 
the  objections  of  a  county  judge 
who  expelled  two  Post  reporters 
from  his  courtroom. 

The  approval  was  voiced  at  a 
meeting  of  editors  and  publishers 
during  the  annual  Colorado  con¬ 
ference  of  the  AP.  The  organ¬ 
ization  approved  the  Post’s  cover¬ 
age  of  the  trial  of  14  teen-agers  in 
Araphaoe  County  court  on  charges 
of  terrorizing  motorists  by  beat¬ 
ing  on  their  cars  with  rubber 
hoses. 

Don  C.  Cieber,  Boulder  Camera, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  AP 
group,  succeeding  Byron  L.  Akers, 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette-Tele¬ 
graph. 

u 

Prison  and  Press 
Like  New  Policy 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — Prison  offi¬ 
cials  expressed  satisfaction  with  a 
new  press  policy  given  its  first  test 
June  15  in  an  uprising  of  a  group 
of  convicts  at  the  penitentiary. 

L.  C.  White,  chairman  of  the 
Prison  Board,  said  he  was  “very 
pleased  with  the  fair  and  accurate 
reporting”  of  the  di.sturbance. 

Reporters  were  admitted  to  the 
prison  about  an  hour  after  the  out¬ 
break  and  were  allowed  to  remain 
until  its  conclusion. 

This  was  a  sharp  departure  from 
the  former  policy,  under  which  re¬ 
porters  had  to  obtain  their  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  catch-as-catch-can 
basis. 


tered  the  picture: 

Horses  Mistreated 
“One  of  the  18  horses  jammed 
into  the  truck  was  dead  on  the 
floor.  Three  others  were  down  and 
two  were  so  mutilated  by  the 
hooves  of  the  standing  horses  that 
they  had  to  be  shot  to  end  their 
suffering.  The  driver  explained  his 
lack  of  concern  over  the  ‘down’ 
horses  with  the  statement  that  the 
slaughter  house  would  pay  the 
same  for  dead  horses  as  for  live 
ones. 

“Publisher  Hamel  —  using  his 
own  words — ‘flipped  his  lid.’  He 
got  angry.  He  wrote  a  blistering 
editorial  denouncing  such  cruelty 
and  praising  the  local  policemen. 
More,  he  got  the  State’s  Attorney 
into  his  office  to  discuss  further 
police  measures  to  stop  such  truck¬ 
ing.  Still  more,  he  conferred  with 
local  members  of  the  legislature 
about  possibilities  of  a  bill  to  re¬ 
quire  animal  truckers  to  feed  and 
water  animals  at  least  as  often  as 
railroads  are  required  to  do. 

“Mr.  Hamel  sent  clippings  of 
his  news  stories  and  editorials  to 
a  score  or  more  of  other  news¬ 
papers  along  the  highways  from 
the  south  into  Mattoon  and  north¬ 
ward  to  Milwaukee. 

“He  wrote  letters  to  editors  of 
the  other  newspapers  asking  them 
to  join  his  fight  against  the  truck¬ 
ers’  cruelties.  He  wrote  to  police 
chiefs  along  the  principal  truck¬ 
ing  routes.  He  pushed  for  action 
in  all  directions. 

Gets  Wide  Response 

“From  editors  and  policemen  all 
the  way  between  Chattanooga  and 
Milwaukee  Mr.  Hamel  got  a  heart¬ 
warming  response  to  his  letters  and 
clippings.” 

■ 

Court  Changed 

Jackson,  Miss. — A  portion  of  a 
suit  involving  stockholders  of  the 
competing  afternoon  Jackson  Daily 
News  and  the  morning  Clarion- 
Ledger  has  been  transferred  from 
Hinds  County  Chancery  Ck)urt  to 
United  States  District  Court  on 
request  of  the  Mississippi  Publish¬ 
ers  Corporation. 


By  'Rajah'  Hornsby 

Cincinnati — When  young  Earl 
Lawson,  Times-Star  baseball  re¬ 
porter,  was  barred  from  the  Red- 
legs’  clubhouse  by  Manager  Rogers 
Hornsby,  veteran  Frank  Grayson 
remarked:  “The  kid  has  made  the 
grade.  There  isn’t  a  baseball  writer 
worth  his  salt  who  hasn’t  been 
barred  from  the  clubhouse  at  one 
time  or  another”. 

The  rhubarb  began  after  a  game 
with  Brooklyn.  Law.son  asked  why 
Hornsby  let  Bud  Podbielan  stay 
until  the  Dodgers  scored  six  runs 
in  one  inning.  He  was  informed 
he,  Lawson,  wasn’t  running  the 
team.  Next  day  a  Times-Star  story 
said  Hornsby  might  be  on  his  way 
out.  Result:  the  ban  against  Law¬ 
.son.  who  fought  at  Okinawa  and 
declare  he  isn’t  afraid  of  “Rajah” 
Hornsby  or  anyone  else. 


Western  Reporters 
Go  Into  Hungary 

Several  reporters  from  the  West 
went  to  Hungary  last  week  on 
visas  granted  by  the  Communist 
government,  especially  for  cover¬ 
age  of  a  peace  conference.  The 
visas,  good  for  one  month,  were 
used  by  C.  L.  Sulziberger,  New 
York  Times;  Edward  M.  Korry, 
United  Press;  Richard  O’Regan, 
Associated  Press;  Michael  King, 
Reuters;  and  Pierre  Fredericks, 
Agence  France  Presse. 

This  was  the  first  time  since 
1949  that  western  correspondents 
had  been  allowed  to  visit  Hun¬ 
gary.  Three  of  the  group  attracted 
considerable  attention;  they  drove 
from  Vienna  to  Budapest  in  a 
bright  yellow  convertible. 

■ 

Overseas  Press  Club 
Pushes  Fund  Drive 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  Me¬ 
morial  Fund  Drive  reported  re¬ 
ceipts  have  pushed  the  cash  total 
to  $208,210.49,  while  pledges  in¬ 
creased  the  sum  to  $217,090.49. 

This  leaves  the  club  exactly 
$85,909.51  short  of  the  $300,000 
campaign  goal. 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  FIND  TIME  TO  TACKLE  LOCAL  ISSUES.  TOO 


PAY  DIRT 


Rogerson,  Long  Island  (N'.  Y.)  Xewsday 


Flint  Journal 
Covers  Storm 
With  Extra 

Flint,  Mich. — A  former  news¬ 
paperman  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous  but  who  generously 
helped  for  days  at  the  Flint 
Journal  in  the  tornado  emergency, 
volunteered  the  following  about 
the  newspaper’s  coverage  and 
service. 

On  a  warm  Summer  evening  a 
tornado  struck  this  city.  In  three 
minutes  it  killed  1 14  people,  de¬ 
molished  307  homes  and  inflicted 
major  damage  on  hundreds  of 
others.  Veteran  Red  Cross  work¬ 
ers  described  the  blighted  scene 
as  the  most  concentrated  area  of 
death  and  devastation  they  ever 
had  witnessed. 

First  news  of  the  tornado  filtered 
out  from  the  area  in  inverse  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  storm’s  unbelievable 
intensity.  So  completely  was  the 
area  wiped  out  that  there  were  no 
communications.  Travel  through 
the  area  was  impossible  for  hours. 
The  few  left  who  could  have  called 
for  assistance  were  as  isolated  as 
if  they  had  been  in  the  Sahara. 
Moreover  their  first  attention  was 
to  the  dead  and  dying. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  total  dev¬ 
astation  the  Flint  Journal  provided 
news  coverage  which,  in  retrospect, 
seems  impossible.  It  necessitated 
Flint’s  first  “extra”  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  its  largest — eight 
full  pages  of  exclusively  news  and 
pictures.  It  compiled  the  only  of¬ 
ficial  list  of  dead  and  injured.  It 
gave  reportorial  and  pictorial  cov¬ 
erage  that  would  have  been  rated 
as  .superb  even  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions.  It  fulfilled,  in  every  de¬ 
gree,  the  finest  traditions  of  a 


2  Boston  Repoiteis 
Are  Honored 

Boston — ^Two  Boston  reporters 
were  honored  last  week  by  the 
portrayal  of  their  “big  story”  over 
nation-wide  television. 

Larry  Goldberg,  Post,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Dineen,  Globe,  teamed  up  to 
clear  two  innocent  cab  drivers  held 
for  murder  and  robbery.  They 
were  instrumental  in  the  arrest  of 
the  famous  Millen  gang  who  ac¬ 
tually  were  the  guilty  men.  The 
program  was  broadcast  locally 
over  station  WBZ-TV. 


newspaper’s  obligation  to  its  com¬ 
munity  in  a  time  of  horrible  dis¬ 
aster. 

It  combatted  rumors  which  on 
occasion  threatened  menacingly. 
It  funneled  information  through 
and  to  rescue  organizations.  It  pa¬ 
tiently  traced  for  survivors  the 
names  of  the  dead  and  the  injured. 
It  inspired  official  pronounce¬ 
ments  from  'beleaguered  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  pronounce¬ 
ments  which  contributed  materially 
to  avoidance  of  panic,  hysteria  and 
disorder. 

Editorially,  it  inspired  a  relief 
fund  for  direct  assistance  to  vic¬ 
tims.  The  fund  now  exceeds  $500,- 
000. 

After  a  week  of  the  most  hectic 
duty  in  the  history  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  staff,  there  came  this  tribute. 
An  unidentified  survivor  called  the 
city  desk  and  said:  “We  who  are 
left  in  the  Beecher  area  want  to 
thank  the  Journal.  You  handled 
the  story  with  re.straint.  You 
avoided  unnecessary  gore.  Your 
coverage  is  highly  appreciated  by 
all  stricken  families,  and  should 
be  appreciated  by  all  of  Flint  as  a 
job  well  done.” 


For  every  member  of  the  staff 
that  comment  was  full  repayment 
for  a  week  of  ’round-the-clock, 
heart-breaking  work. 

As  for  the  “extra,”  it  rolled  at 
6  o’clock.  Working  on  it  were 
some  editorial,  business  and  cir¬ 
culation  employes  who  never  be¬ 
fore  had  participated  in  such  an 
edition.  Circulation  officials  had  to 
carefully  explain  to  newsboys 
what  an  extra  was  and  how  it 
should  be  sold. 

An  outstanding  aftermath  of  the 
Journal’s  coverage  came  on  Sat¬ 
urday  after  the  tornado,  when 
President  Eisenhower  flew  over  the 
area.  Arrangements  were  made 
through  the  CAA  for  contact  with 
the  presidential  plane.  A  Journal 
writer  sat  by  in  the  tower  for  the 
message  from  the  President. 

On  Sunday  the  message  was 
combined  into  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  pieces  of  art  of  the  en¬ 
tire  tragedy.  A  Journal  photog¬ 
rapher  shot  the  presidential  plane 
as  it  banked  over  the  stricken 
area.  The  plane,  high  in  the  sky, 
was  almost  a  silhouette  against  a 
foreground  of  wreckage.  Super¬ 
imposed  between  the  debris  and 
the  plane  was  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage. 

The  lead  on  the  story  of  the 
presidential  visit — 'Which  was  a  first 
bright  spot  in  a  week  of  tragedy — 
said : 

“Out  of  the  same  skies  .  .  .” 

■ 

Wire  for  School 

Lexington,  Va. — Ten  publish¬ 
ers  of  daily  newspapers  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  have  given  financial  aid  to 
the  Lee  Memorial  Journalism 
Foundation  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University  to  buy  “round-the- 
clock”  telegraphic  news  service. 
The  wire  copy  is  used  in  newspa¬ 
per  makeup  and  editing  classes. 


Weekly's  Scholarship  . 
Fund  Benefits  28 

OcoNOMOwoc,  Wis.  —  Thirteen 
students  will  be  in  colleges  and 
universities  next  Fall  as  a  result 
of  scholarships  from  the  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund  organized  six  years  ago 
by  the  Oconomowoc  Enterprise. 

A  total  of  24  .students  have  ben- 
efitted  from  the  fund  since  its  or¬ 
ganization.  Four  new  scholarships 
awarded  at  Oconomowoc  High 
School  commencement  in  June 
rai.sed  the  total  to  28  who  have 
received  awards. 

Scholarships  of  $250  a  year  are 
renewable  each  year,  based  on  the 
students’  scholastic  records.  In 
excess  of  $21,000  has  been  raised. 


Dailies  Raise  Fund 
For  Girl's  Iron  Lung 

Monroe,  La.  —  The  Morning 
World  and  Sews-Star  joined  forces 
to  raise  enough  money  in  two  days 
to  buy  an  iron  lung  which  will 
enable  an  incurably  ill  girl  to  come 
home  from  New  Orleans  where 
she  is  suffering  a  spinal  tumor. 
Donors  responded  with  over 
$2,600.  The  fund  campaign  was 
directed  by  Yvonne  Brett,  state 
editor. 

■ 

Blast  Bestirs  Vet 

San  Francisco  —  Clem  Albers, 
head  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
Lie’s  photographic  staff,  chose  an 
early  morning  assignment  for  his 
own  when  the  final  A-blast  of 
Yucca  Flat’s  experimental  se¬ 
quence  was  fired  June  4.  His  view 
ot  San  Francisco  illuminated  by 

I  the  4:15  a.m.  explosion  was 
framed  into  the  Chronicle  mast¬ 
head.  He  used  a  4x5  Speed  Graph¬ 
ic  set  at  F  5.6  with  a  10-minute 
exposure. 
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Williams  Is 
New  Manager 
Of  Ill.  Group 


Photos  Used  on 
Editorial  Page 

Stanford  University,  Calif. — 
Effective  uses  of  local  photos  on 
Springfield,  Ill. — Appointment  the  editorial  page  were  reported 
of  George  H.  Williams,  formerly  at  California  Editorial  Conference 
manager  of  the  Iowa  Newspaper  panel  discussions. 

Markets,  as  manager  of  Illinois  Seven  eyesores  of  the  Monterey 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  effec-  Pe^ninsula  wtere  portrayed  in  a 
tive  July  6,  was  announced  here  picture  series  in  the  Monterey 


this  week. 


Peninsula  Herald,  reported  Edward 


Mr.  Williams  succeeds  Darwin  Kennedy. 

Flanagan,  acting  general  manager  The  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald 
who  took  over  that  job  when  M.  used  contrasting  photos  of  the 
F.  Batterton  resigned  as  general  Courthouse  in  daylight  and  at 
manager  to  return  to  the  Western  night  to  show  the  desirability  of 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  illumination.  This  presentation 
ANPA.  Mr.  Flanagan  is  joining  was  followed  by  a  photo  of  the 
Midwest  South  Dailies,  as  a  mem-  illuminated  building  after  the 
ber  of  the  Memphis  sales  staff.  photo  editorial  brought  action, 
Hamel  New  President  said  A.  M.  Glassberg. 

William  Hamel,  publisher  of  Preparatory  to  over-all  improve- 
the  Mattoon  Journal-Gazette,  was  the  newspaper  product, 

elected  president  of  Illinois  Mar-  J-  Montgomery  Ourt.s  director, 
kets,  succeeding  boring  Merwin,  American  Press  Institute  sug- 
Bloomington  Pantograph.  Benja-  g«ted  a  fresh  inventory.  Resulte 
min  Weir,  Charleston  Courier,  was 

named  vicepresident,  and  Grover  of  advertisers  next  by  an  in- 
Shipton,  assistant  to  the  publisher  f «ased  flow  of  letters  to  the  edi- 
of  the  Springfield  Illinois  State  and  then  in  circulation,  he  re- 

Journal  and  Register,  secretary-  _ 

treasurer.  Mr.  Weir  is  the  retir¬ 
ing  secretary-treasurer. 

T^wly  elected  directors  are  I.  A.  fexas  Association 

F  S-Sn  •  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.-Arthur 

zette;  Earl  Jewell,  Cairo  Citizen,  „  _•  r-  j  •  i  l  c,  j 

Kendall  White,  Elgin  Courier-  y^-^ert,  Frederickshurg  Stand- 
News;  William  K.  Todd,  Rock-  was  elected  president  of  Texas 
ford  Morning  Star  and  Register-  Association  at  its  74th  an- 

Republic,  and  Fred  Miller,  LaSalle  meeting  here  recenUy.  W.  R. 

Npws-Trihunc  Blaumier,  Lufkin  Daily  News,  was 

.  .  named  vicepresident,  and  Ward 

Featured  at  the  ^nual  meet-  Lqwc,  Lampasas  Dispatch,  secre- 
ing  was  a  United  Front  panel  tary-treasurer. 
discussion  on  the  selling  of  nation-  Divisional  winners  in  newspa- 
al  advertising.  On  the  panel  were  competition  were: 

Mr.  Batterton,  assistant  Midwest-  Longview  News-Journal,  Kilgore 
ern  manager.  Bureau  of  Adver-  News-Herald,  San  Benito  Daily 
tising,  H.  E.  Deckert,  vicepresi-  News,  Weslaco  News  and  Woods- 
dent,  West-Holliday  Co.,  represent-  News. 

ing  the  American  Association  of  ‘  a 

Newspaper  Representatives;  and  ^  i 

Hal  Culp,  Quincy  Herald-Whig,  Carl  Murphy  Heads 
representing  the  Newspaper  Ad-  Publishers'  GrOUp 


Arthur  Kowert  Heads 


vertising  Executives  Association. 


Baltimore — Carl  Murphy,  pres- 


Wilson  Cook,  Jr.,  of  the  ^k  yenr  ^  Af;;:X;erican 
Advertising  Agency  Dal  as  Tex.. 

was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  an-  j  Newspaper  Publishers 

H  Associatiou  here  l^t  week.  The 

Zalrman  t  compriscs  membership  from 

chairman  of  the  chain  store  com- 

mittee;  Robert  Fay,  Jacksonville  P“bfications. 

Journal-Courier,  legislative;  Lex  .  Other  officers  are :  V^pr^i- 
Bullock,  Champaign  dent.  Carter  Wesley,  Houston 


News-Ga¬ 
zette,  special  promotion;  and  Stan 


(Tex.)  Informer;  secretary,  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Walker,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 


ley  Hinman,  Galesburg  Register- 

Mail,  planning  and  sales.  x 

Turner  Mitchell,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

*  Argus. 

Golden  Jubilee  ■ 

Bend,  Ore.— The  Bend  Bulletin  Conservation  Scroll 
published  on  June  16  its  Golden  St.  Louis — The  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Jubilee  edition,  comprised  of  eight  Democrat  and  its  publisher,  E. 
sections,  66  pages,  covering  the  Lansing  Ray,  were  awarded  a 
half  century  history  and  progress  scroll  last  week  by  the  Missouri 
of  the  community.  The  special  edi-  Outdoor  Writers’  Association,  for 
tion  was  edited  by  Phil  Brogan,  the  paper’s  “outstanding  contribu- 
managing  editor  of  the  paper,  who  lions  to  conservation  in  Missouri.” 
is  a  30-year  member  of  the  staff.  The  award  is  in  recognition  of 
It  is  the  largest  paper  in  the  Bulle-  the  Globe-Democrat’s  Soil  Con- 
tin’s  history.  servation  Awards  program. 


Georgia  Press 
Is  Headed  By 
Roy  Chalker 

Savannah,  Ga.  —  Roy  Chalker, 
publisher  of  the  Waynesboro  True 
Citizen  and  the  Gibson  Guide,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association  at  its  annual 
convention  here. 

Named  to  serve  with  him  were 
Stanley  Parkman,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Carroll  County 
Georgian,  vicepresident,  and  C.  E. 
Owens,  publisher  of  the  North 
Georgia  Tribune  at  Canton,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Higher  Legal  Rates 
The  GPA  wound  up  its  67th  an¬ 
nual  convention  by  requesting 
higher  rates  for  legal  advertising 
and  heaped  new  coals  on  the  State 
Literature  Commission.  The  reso¬ 
lution  came  in  the  form  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  GPA’s  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee,  which 
had  protested  the  commission’s 
policy  of  secretly  banning  books. 
The  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  said  it  was  considering  call¬ 
ing  on  the  National  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  to  enter  the  dispute. 

The  GPA  also  instructed  its 
board  of  managers  to  survey  legal 
advertising  rates  in  other  states 
and  prepare  legislation  seeking 
higher  rates  for  Georgia’.  The 
resolution  termed  present  rates 
“unrealistic”  in  the  light  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  It  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly  in  November. 

Milton  Fleetwood,  publisher  of 
the  Cartersville  Tribune  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  silver  plate  in  recognition 
of  50  years  service  with  the  GPA. 
He  began  his  career  on  the 
Thomasville  Times  Enterprise. 

Prize  Winners 

Prize  winners  in  the  1952  Better 
Newspaper  Contests  sponsored  by 
the  association  were  announced 
June  26.  The  Rome  News-Tri¬ 
bune,  Ed  Bernd,  editor,  was 
awarded  the  GPA  trophy  for  win¬ 
ning  first  place  among  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  general  excellence 
contest.  Second  prize  went  to  the 
Gainesville  Daily  Times,  Sylvan 
Meyer,  editor;  and  third  prize  was 
award^  to  the  LaGrange  Daily 
News,  Jim  Wood,  editor. 

The  Rome  News-Tribune  also 
won  first  place  for  dailies  com¬ 
peting  for  the  community  service 
award,  and  received  the  W.  G. 
Sutlive  trophy  for  its  traffic  im¬ 
provement  campaign.  The  Gaines¬ 
ville  Daily  Times  won  second 
place  while  third  prize  went  to  the 
Thonmston  Times,  J.  B.  Hardy, 
editor. 

The  H.  H.  Dean  trophy  in  the 
place  while  third  prize  went  to  the 
LaGrange  Daily  News  as  first- 
place  winner  for  a  front  page  edi¬ 
torial  advocating  a  salary  system 
for  county  officers. 


EDITOR 


In  the  daily  field,  the  Daily 
Tifton  Gazette,  Homer  Rankin, 
publisher,  won  first  prize  awarded 
by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  for  the  best 
editorial  on  the  sob^t  of  co¬ 
operative  rniderstanding  among 
Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews. 

■ 

New  Mexico 
Press  Studies 
Teen  Names 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M. — A  commit¬ 
tee  of  New  Mexico  newspaper¬ 
men  win  study  the  problem  of 
whether  or  not  names  of  juveniles 
in  trouble  with  the  law  should  be 
printed  in  news  stories. 

The  committee  was  authorized 
by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
summer  convention  of  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association  here 
June  25-27. 

The  resolution  on  the  question 
of  publishing  names  of  juveniles 
charged  with  delinquency  pointed 
out  the  social  and  legal  complexi¬ 
ties  involved  and  called  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  all  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

Carter  Waid,  president  of  the 
association,  will  name  members 
of  the  committee  at  a  later  date. 
The  group  will  report  on  its  study 
at  the  Winter  session  in  Carlsbad 
in  January. 

Attacks  Press 

Editors  and  publishers  at  the 
concluding  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  were  rebuked  when  Acting 
Gov.  Tibo  Chavez  described  what 
he  called  biased  reporting  of  the 
last  legislative  session. 

Mr.  Chavez,  in  an  almost  un¬ 
precedented  attack,  said  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  dismayed 
at  what  he  described  as  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  press  to  “report  fully, 
accurately,  and  without  bias.” 

The  acting  governor  lit  into  New 
Mexico  editors  and  publishers  for 
“placing  undue  emphasis  on  rela¬ 
tively  minor  issues”  and  express¬ 
ing  little  or  no  interest  on  impor¬ 
tant  issues. 

“Many  editors  were  so  steeped 
in  political  party  bias  they  could 
do  nothing  but  report  in  a  biased 
way,”  he  asserted. 

An  address  by  William  R.  Ma¬ 
thews,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  fea¬ 
tured  the  opening  session. 

McCue  Is  GM 
Of  Saratogian 

Saratoga,  N.  Y. — Appointment 
of  Frank  T.  McCue  as  general 
manager  of  the  Saratogian  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Herbert  W.  Cruick- 
shank,  general  manager  of  the 
Gannett  Group  of  Newspapers. 

Mr.  McCue,  who  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Saratogian 
since  Feb.  1,  1951,  succeeds  the 
late  W.  Howard  Moody.  As  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  he  will  have  charge 
of  all  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 
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Idea  Sessions 
Mark  Oregon 
Press  Meeting 

Gearhart,  Ore. — ^The  66th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  here 
June  18-20,  was  keyed  to  “101 
Ideas”  relating  to  newspapering 
problems.  The  program  was  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  direction  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  V.  Stanton,  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Roseburg 
Sews-Review,  and  ONPA  Mana¬ 
ger  Carl  C.  Webb. 

Jack  Fitting,  West-Holliday  Co., 
Inc.,  presented  ‘10  Ideas  on  our 
National  Competition.”  He  pointed 
out  that  TV  national  advertising 
revenue  had  increased  43  per  cent 
last  year  over  the  year  before, 
while  national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  had  increased  3  per  cent. 

“10  Ideas  for  Feature  Pictures” 
were  presented  by  Arthur  W.  Pri- 
aulx,  who  handles  public  relations 
for  West  Coast  Lumbermen’s  As¬ 
sociation. 

Dale  Drake,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  listed  “10  Ideas  for  Circu¬ 
lation  that  Brings  Subscribers.”  He 
stressed  being  on  time  as  the  most 
important  single  item. 

Mr.  Drake  said  subscribers 
would  rather  have  a  paper  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  same  hour  each  day 
than  to  have  a  slightly  better  paper, 
newswise,  delivered  at  irregular 
times. 

“10  Ideas  for  the  Newsroom” 
were  given  by  Dick  Revenaugh, 
Oregon  City  Enterprise-Courier; 
“10  ldea.s  on  Cost  Control,”  by 
Bernard  Mainwaring  who  recently 
purchased  the  Salem  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  ‘  10  Ideas  for  Increasing 
Back  Shop  Efficiency,”  by  George 
Y.  Martin,  College  Press,  Oregon 
State  College. 

Lowell  E.  lessen,  who  recently 
acquired  the  Beverly  Hills  (Calif.) 
Citizen,  said  “the  Big  Idea”  is  to 
get  on  top  of  our  job  and  stay 
there.  Troubles  have  come  from 
situations  we  have  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop.  While  we  were  busy  looking 
after  our  expanding  business, 
things  began  to  happen.” 

“10  Ideas  for  Commercial 
Printing”  were  given  by  Hal  W, 
Schiltz,  Myrtle  Creek  Mail.  “10 
Ideas  for  the  Editorial  Page,”  by 
Tom  W.  Gerber,  Canby  Herald; 
and  “10  Ideas  on  Typograph,”  by 
Paul  O.  Giesey,  Portland. 

‘10  Ideas  for  Advertising  That 
Click”  were  presented  by  Ed  Co- 
nvan,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Woodburn  Independent. 

He  said  that  his  newspaper 
found  “First  Baby  of  the  Year” 
one  of  the  best  features.  Starting 
immediately  after  the  last  of  the 
Christmas  advertising,  he  has 
found  it  a  good  sales  stimulant  for 
a  normally  dull  advertising  week. 
To  avoid  all  sorts  of  complica¬ 
tions.  the  newspaper  requires  the 
data  concerning  the  winning  baby 


to  carry  the  signature  of  both 
parents. 

The  annual  Eric  W.  Allen  award 
went  to  the  younger  son  of  Dean 
Allen  who  founded  the  University 
of  Oregon  School  of  Journalism, 
Eric  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  city  editor  of 
the  Medford  Mail-Tribune.  It  en¬ 
titles  him  to  a  year’s  study  at  the 
University. 

The  group  elected  W.  Arthur 
Steele,  Clatskanie  Chief,  as  presi¬ 
dent;  Lucien  P.  Arant,  Baker 
Democrat  Herald,  vicepresident, 
and  Glen  Charles,  Lake  County 
Examiner,  treasurer. 

■ 

Publisher  of  Daily 
Heads  Miss.  Group 

Jackson,  Miss. — Joe  F.  Ellis, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Clarksdale 
Press  Register,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  87-year-old  Mississippi 
Press  Association.  Mr.  Ellis,  &st 
daily  newspaper  publisher  to  head 
MPA  since  1947,  was  elected  at 
the  annual  convention  in  Biloxi  re¬ 
cently.  He  succeeds  W.  H.  Hight 
of  the  Winston  County  Journal. 

C.  N.  Harris,  Madison  County 
Herald,  Canton,  retired  as  treas¬ 
urer  after  many  years  of  service 
and  was  succeeded  by  W.  C.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Jr.,  Mississippi  Sun,  Charles¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Harris  plans  to  retire 
from  the  newspaper  business. 

Tommy  Alewine,  Brandon 
News,  longtime  secretary,  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  vicepresidency  and 
Albert  E.  Fletcher,  Southern  Re¬ 
porter,  Sardis,  was  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  George  Lemon  Sugg, 
Jackson,  is  association  manager. 

C.  H.  Cole,  Picayune  Item,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Weekly 
Newspaper  Section  and  Louis  P. 
Cashman,  Jr.,  Vicksburg  Post- 
Herald,  was  re-elected  chairman  of 
the  daily  section. 

The  Greenville  Delta  Democrat- 
Times  was  adjudged  first  in  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  among  dailies  in 
cities  over  25,000,  and  the  Clarks¬ 
dale  Press  Register  in  cities  under 
25,000. 

Runnersup  were  the  Vicksburg 
Post,  Gulfport-Biloxi  Herald,  West 
Point  Times-Leader  and  McComb 
Enterprise-Journal. 

In  the  weekly  class  the  top 
awards  went  to  the  Pascagoula 
Chronicle-Star  and  Moss  Point 
Advertiser,  with  honorable  men¬ 
tion  to  Yazoo  City  Herald,  Pi¬ 
cayune  Item  and  Kosciusko  Star- 
Herald. 

Winners  in  the  rural  class  were 
the  Ripley  Southern  Sentinel  and 
Rolling  Fork  Deer  Creek  Pilot. 

■ 

Color  Lines 

Oakland,  Calif. — Separate  ver¬ 
tical  color  lines  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  page  one  now  mark  the 
three  street  editions  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune.  Simultaneously  the 
editions  were  renamed  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  color.  The  first 
street  edition  is  now  the  Red 
Streak,  the  second  the  Green 
Streak  and  the  old  6  p.m.  sports 
has  become  the  Blue  Streak. 


ONPA  Liaison 
With  Lawmaker 
Is  Beneficial 

Salem,  Ore.  —  Oregon’s  47th 
legislative  assembly  passed  no 
laws  which  can  be  construed  as 
detrimental  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  state. 

Newspaper  publishers,  individ¬ 
ually  and  through  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  work  closely  with  members 
of  the  legislature  through  a  plan 
which  was  adopted  in  1948.  The 
idea  was  brought  up  by  Frank 
Jenkins,  publisher  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  Herald  and  News,  during  his 
term  as  president  of  ONPA,  after 
discussions  between  him  and  Carl 
C.  Webb,  manager  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

A  three-point  legislative  policy 
was  adopted  and  has  been  re¬ 
affirmed  at  each  succeeding  con¬ 
vention.  That  policy  is: 

1.  The  right  to  advertise  any 
goods  or  services  lawfully  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  so  long  as  the 
advertising  is  truthful  and  decent. 

2.  The  right  to  gather  freely 
and  report  the  news  without  inter¬ 
ference. 

3.  The  right  to  work  or  engage 
in  lawful  business,  such  as  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  newspapers. 

An  ONPA  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  an  active  part 
of  the  publishers’  association  since 
that  time. 

The  work  done  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  of  the  legislature 
just  ended  is  indicative  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  and  importance  to  the  indus¬ 
try.  After  the  November,  1952 
election,  the  ONPA  Legislative 
Committee  sponsored  a  dinner  for 
editors  and  publishers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  1953  legislative  as¬ 
sembly.  Approximately  95  per 
cent  of  the  newly  elected  members 
of  the  legislature  were  on  hand 
for  the  party. 

Many  official  and  semi-official 
meetings  were  held  immediately 
following  the  conference  with  the 
newspapermen  of  the  state. 

Some  Defeated  Measures 

Now  that  the  session  is  over,  a 
review  of  the  bills  that  were  in¬ 
troduced  but  failed  to  pass  may 
be  of  interest. 

HB  32  would  have  restricted 
signs  along  highways,  county 
roads  or  city  streets  (and  might 
have  been  interpreted  as  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  name  of  a  newspaper  on  a 
tube  or  box  for  newspapers  de¬ 
livered  by  motor  routes  or  car¬ 
riers). 

HB  180  would  have  compelled 
the  State  Printer  to  put  the  union 
label  on  any  printing  when  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so  by  any  state  de¬ 
partment  or  officer  (and  thus 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for 
non-union  shops  to  bid  on  some 
of  the  state  printing  jobs). 

HB  186  would  have  made  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  anyone  to  ad¬ 
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vertise  prices  for  optometrlc  serv¬ 
ices  or  materials.  (A  law  passed 
in  1943  makes  such  advertising 
one  of  several  causes  for  revok¬ 
ing  an  optometrist’s  license). 

HB  338  would  have  prohibited 
liquor  advertising  in  Oregon. 

HB  557  would  have  required 
everyone  “taking,  developing  or 
printing  of  photographs  for  profit” 
to  register  with  the  secretary  of 
state. 

HB  250  would  have  made  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  anyone  to  ad¬ 
vertise  to  the  general  public  that 
he  is  a  dental  technician  or  that 
he  constructs,  reproduces  or  re¬ 
pairs  prosthetic  dentures,  bridges, 
plates  or  appliances  as  substitutes 
for  natural  teeth. 

Among  the  bills  passed  was  SB 
441  which  regulates  employment 
agencies  and  makes  it  mandatory 
that  “All  advertisements  of  an  em¬ 
ployment  agency  by  means  of 
cards,  circulars  or  signs,  and  in 
newspapers  and  other  publications, 
and  all  letterheads,  receipts  and 
blanks  shall  contain  the  licensed 
name  and  address  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  agency”  (which  would  ap¬ 
parently  prohibit  an  employment 
agency  from  running  a  classified 
ad  with  a  blind  box  number). 

Numerous  bills  were  passed  re¬ 
lating  to  publication  of  legal 
notices.  Some  bills  changed  the 
permissive  use  of  publication  of 
legal  notice  to  the  positive  MUST. 
■ 

Canadians  Honor 
Reginald  McEvoy 

Toronto  —  Reginald  McEvoy, 
a  newspaper  man  with  a  gift  for 
the  neat,  apt  phrase,  retired  June 
24  as  editor  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  after  50  years’  service. 

Members  of  the  Telegram  staff 
gathered  at  a  dinner  to  present 
him  with  a  matched  pipe  set.  It 
was  50  years  to  the  day  that  Mr. 
McEvoy,  73,  joined  the  newspa¬ 
per.  He  became  editor  in  1948. 

Mr.  McEvoy’s  direct,  forcible 
comments  on  world  and  local  af¬ 
fairs  were  widely  read,  but  the 
quiet,  studious  man  who  wrote 
them  was  not  well  known. 

Burt  Richardson,  former  editor 
of  the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix, 
succeeds  Mr.  McEvoy. 

■ 

PR  Man  ior  Bar 

Don  Hyndman,  former  Chicago 
and  Washington  Associated  Press 
reporter,  has  been  appointed  as 
executive  assistant  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Relations  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  He  be¬ 
gan  newspaper  work  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
Review. 

■ 

Pensions  in  Chile 

A  government  decree  has 
granted  newspapermen  in  Chile  the 
right  to  retire  on  pension  after 
20  years  of  service.  They  would 
receive  an  income  equal  to  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  in  the  last 
year  of  employment. 
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Lasser  Tells  Savings 
Plan  for  Advertising 

A  “rainy  day”  savings  plan  for  his  proposal;  cited  precedents  for 
advertising  funds  that  would  save  deferring  income  or  expenses  in 
on  taxes  was  suggested  last  week  the  tax  law.  “There  is  nothing 
to  the  National  Industrial  Adver-  unusual  in  this  kind  of  postpone- 
tisers  Association  at  its  31st  an-  ment.”  he  said.  “It  is  siniply  a 
nual  conference  held  in  Pittsburgh,  change  in  the  method  of  account- 

J.  K.  Lasser,  president,  J.  K.  ing  to  the  government.  There  is 
Lasser  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  no  loss  in  revenue;  just  a  post- 
came  up  with  a  tax  proposal  to  ponement  of  the  deduction.” 
induce  a  firm  to  put  aside  a  por-  He  called  on  the  NIAA  mem- 
tion  of  its  income  in  good  times  bership  for  help  “in  selling  a  plan 
for  “rainy  day”  spending  on  ad-  like  this  to  our  Congress.” 


vertising  and  research. 

The  Plan 

Pointing  out  that  his  plan  re¬ 
quires  further  examination  and 
improvement,  Mr.  Lasser  outlined 
his  proposal  as  follows: 


Rochester  Issues 
Progress  Edition 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^The  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  a  Gannett 


Every  business  would  be  given  newspaper  on  June  28  issued  a 
the  right  each  year  to  get  a  tax  fonr-color  magazine  en- 

deduction  for.  say,  five  per  cent  titled  Rochester  Progress. 


or  more  of  its  sales  dollar  if: 


This  magazine  is  an  attempt  to 


All  of  this  was  used  (before  the  ‘"focus  the  Rcxhesterian  s 

close  of  the  business  year)  to  buy  h'*  city-its  rich  past  its 

a  non-interest  bearing  government  co^nfortable  present  and  its  spleri- 
security  maturing  five  years  later,  stated  the  foreword 


This  bond  would  also  be  redeem¬ 
able  at  will  by  the  buyer. 


“Rochesterians  survey  the  past  with 
satisfaction.  They  look  to  a  greater 


The  buver  would  be  taxable  on  with  pride  and  confidence, 

any  of  the  bonds  redeemed  each  ‘^ese  pages  you  are  in- 

year-or  in  full,  for  any  unre-  to  revel  in  the  record  of  the 

deemed  bonds  held  at  the  end  of  P^*‘’  measure  the  solid  worth  of 
fivf*  vpar^  today  and  survey  the  beokonings 

live  yCdlA.  -  ,  >1 


But  the  buyer  would  not  be  future. 


The  cover  was  a  painting  of  a 
grouping  of  Rochester  buildings 


taxed  in  any  year  of  redemption —  *  .  W" 

if  he  could  prove  that  the  re-  srouping  of  Ra 
deemed  bonds  had  been  invested 
in  research  and  advertising. 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Lasser  used  Official  Magazine 
the  Smith  Company  which  buys  a  X-.-  r* 

million  of  these  bonds  in  1953.  Proposed  for  D.  C. 

“That  gives  it  a  tax  deduction,”  Washington  An  official  mag- 


he  said.  “In  1956  it  redeems  them,  ^zine  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
and  spends  the  money  for  a  cam-  bia  Government  has  been  proposed 
paign  to  market  a  new  toaster.  It  which  would  deprive  local  newspa- 
will  have  no  taxed  income  in  P®^^  estimated  $20,000  an- 

1956.  But.  if  it  redeemed  all  the  nual^  revenue  from  publication  of 
bonds  in  1956  and  spent  only  half  official  municipal  notices,  tax  de¬ 
in  advertising  or  research,  it  would  bnquency  lists,  etc. 
pay  a  tax  on  the  other  half  that  Proponents  of  the  “magazine” 
year.  Or  if  it  waited  until  1958  official  bulletin  suggest  that  it 

and  had  not  redeemed — it  could  sold  on  a  subscription  basis  to 

gets  its  money  back.  But  it  would  interested  business,  legal,  and  pri- 
owe  a  tax  on  the  full  suml”  groups  and  claim  subscrip- 

n  •  *  *  T  tion  fees  would  enable  the  publi- 

Points  to  Clarify 


filled  into  newspapers  of  official  announce- 
this  kind  of  program.  ments.  regulations,  and  tax  lists. 

I  think  I  have  started  on  some  a 

of  them,”  he  said.  “Most  impor-  loi  ts  t 
tant  are  such  things  as:  lD4-Pag©  lSSU@ 

“Definition  of  research  and  ad-  The  weekly  newspaper.  Oak 
vertising:  I  can  report  to  you  Leaves,  published  in  Oak  Park,  Ill., 

that  we  have  been  working  hard  published  a  164-page  issue  June 
on  a  standard  definition  of  those  28,  marking  the  paper’s  74t.h  an- 


terms. 

“Protection 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 


The  tax  expert  stressed  that  his  game  time  save  the  District  of  Co¬ 
plan  was  simple  but  added  mat  jumbia  $20,000  now  spent  annii- 
there  are  a  lot  of  technical  points  ajjy  for  the  publication  in  daily 


niversary.  The  issue  carried  the 
revenue  largest  volume  of  advertising  and 


against  chiselers  and  bad  business  the  greatest  number  of  individual 
managers!  They  should  not  be  ads  in  Oak  Leaves’  history.  Theme 
able  to  deprive  the  government  of  of  the  issue  was  “Helping  Hands,” 
its  tax  bite — if  they  do  set  up  de-  featuring  organizations  to  which 


cent  safeguards.' 


measurements) 

%  of 

E&P 

1953 

1952 

Linage 

Linage 

1952 

Index 

Total  Advertisine 

May . 

244,446,405 

225,606,132 

108.4 

113.1 

April . 

233,486,529 

218,407,368 

106.9 

109.7 

Year  to  Date .  . 

1,078,486,897 

1,019,957,488 

105.7 

Display 

May . 

182,061,426 

168,936,474 

107.8 

109  4 

April . 

175,292,035 

165,617,227 

105.8 

106.1 

Year  to  Date  .  . 

799,919,897 

764,588,597 

104.6 

Classified 

May . 

62,384,979 

56,669,658 

110.1 

125.2 

April . 

58,194,494 

52,790,141 

110.2 

122.4 

Year  to  Date .  . 

27S,567,0(K) 

255,368,891 

109  1 

Retail 

May . 

129,827,921 

122,351,667 

April . 

124,757,578 

121,177,106 

106.1 

108.6 

Year  to  Date .  . 

577,449,213 

563.241,221 

103.0 

102.5 

104.4 

Department  Store 

May . 

49,974,567 

45,772,316 

April . 

48,090,817 

47,551,288 

109.2 

110.7 

Year  to  Date  . 

219,385,160 

214,935,739 

101.1 

102.1 

103.8 

General 

May . 

36,190,989 

33,443,723 

April . 

35,089,774 

31,742,210 

108.2 

108.7 

Year  to  Date .  . 

153,063,072 

142,157,734 

110.5 

107.7 

104  1 

Automotive 

May . 

13,493,399 

10,457,269 

129.0 

130.9 

April . 

12,535,024 

9,565,394 

131.0 

130.9 

Year  to  Date .  . 

54,746,802 

44,672,353 

122.6 

Financial 

May . 

2,549,117 

2,683,815 

95.0 

108.6 

April . 

2,909,659 

3,132,517 

92  9 

116.2 

Year  to  Date .  . 

14,660,810 

14,517,289 

101.0 

Oak  Parkers  contribute  their  time 


Mr.  Lasser  emphasized  that  and  money  to  make  the  world’s 
there  was  nothing  unusual  about  largest  village  a  better  place. 


Seashore  Edition 
Has  40,000  Run 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  —  A  new 
circulation  record  was  established 
June  24  by  the  Ashury  Park  Press 
with  the  publication  of  the  12th 
annual  Invitation  Edition.  More 
than  40,000  copies  of  the  60-page 
supplement  were  distributed  in  se¬ 
lected  communities  as  far  west  as 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  It  was  the  largest 
Invitation  issue  ever  published  by 
the  Press,  and  ran  with  a  24-page 
regular  edition. 

The  Invitation  issue  is  designed 
to  acquaint  summer  vacationers 
with  the  attractions  and  facilities 
offered  by  shore  resorts.  Joseph 
Palumbo  of  the  Press  news  staff 
edited  the  supplement. 

■ 

Shopping  News 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — ^The  first 
edition  of  the  Atlantic  City  Shop¬ 
ping  News  arrived  by  mail  in  this 
area.  Publisher  Wyman  J.  Gould 
claims  a  weekly  home  circulation 
of  55,000.  The  first  issue  contained 
16  eight-column  standard-sized 
newspaper  pages  in  two  sections. 
Sixteen  m^ants  placed  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  initial  edition,  and 
Mr.  Gould  declared  all  had  signed 
six-month  contracts.  Atlantic  City 
now  has  one  newspaper,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Press.  The  Press-Union  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  suspended  publication 
of  the  Evening  Union  on  May  2. 
The  papers  had  combination  rate. 


May  Linage  Hit 
2nd  All-Time 
Record  High 

Month  of  May  produced  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  linage  tally  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  history — a  total 
of  244,446,405  lines,  according  to 
Media  Records’  52-city  compila¬ 
tion.  October,  1952,  with  245, 
003,540  lines,  was  the  only  time 
this  figure  has  been  topped. 

May  linage  showed  an  8.4  per 
cent  increase  over  the  same  month 
last  year  for  a  total  gain  of  18,- 
840.273  lines.  Only  loss  in  May 
linage  was  credited  to  Financial, 
which  fell  1 34,698  lines  under  May 
of  last  year.  Largest  gain — 29  per 
cent — was  recorded  by  the  Auto¬ 
motive  classification. 

Other  gains:  Classified,  10.1  per 
cent;  Department  Stores,  9.2  per 
cent;  General,  8.2  per  cent;  Dis¬ 
play.  7.8  per  cent;  and  Retail,  in¬ 
cluding  department  stores,  6.1  per 
cent. 

City-by-city  figures  will  be  found 
on  pages  44-46. 

■ 

Aid  Newspaper  Week 

Quill  and  Scroll  again  this  year 
will  se.  vice  its  5,000  chapters  with 
work  projects  to  assist  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  National  Newspaper 
Week  in  cooperation  with  the  na¬ 
tional  committee. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper  • 


Williams  Attacks  Chipping 
Of  Advertising  Budgets 


San  Fr.ancisco  —  Budget-chip¬ 
ping  practices  may  reduce  selling 
effort  to  a  point  where  lowered 
volume  brings  about  a  higher  unit 
selling  cost  and  reduced  profits, 
Walter  Williams,  Under-Secretary 
of  Commerce,  said  in  addressing 
the  Advertising  Association  of  the 
West’s  convention. 

“Increased  expenditures  in  sales 
promotion  and  advertising,  if  made 
upon  the  basis  of  adequate  market 
research,  can  be  more  than  self- 
liquidating,  can  result  in  both 
higher  profits  for  the  producer  and 
distributor,  and  lower  prices  for 
the  consumer,”  he  declared. 

For  example,  one  study  shows 
that  ad  expenditures  for  baby  food 
during  1949  were  10  times  the 
amount  spent  in  1934.  During  the 
bme  period  production  had  in¬ 
creased  33  times  and  the  cost  per 
package  was  reduced  one-third,  he 
reported. 

Today  the  current  level  of  dis¬ 
posable  income  is  at  an  all-time 
high,  and  is  increasing.  Consum¬ 
ers  held  $360-billion  in  liquid  as¬ 
sets  at  the  close  of  last  year. 
The.se  factors  “assure  the  prospect 
of  actual  market  potentials  beyond 
any  level  of  sales  yet  reached”  if 
advertising  provides  “the  desire  to 
buy.”  Mr.  Williams  said. 

Robert  R.  Gros,  advertising 
manager.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  was  elected  president  to  suc¬ 
ceed  .Arthur  E.  House  of  House 
&  Leland,  Portland.  Ore.  Clair 
G.  Henderson  of  Arthur  G.  Rippey 
&  Co.,  Denver  advertising  agency, 
is  new  senior  vicepresident. 

L.  S.  Van  Sant,  assistant  coast 
manager.  Bureau  of  .Advertising, 
ANP.A,  stressed  re.search  reports 
in  his  message  on  behalf  of  news¬ 
papers  during  a  media  panel. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  more 
useful  and  is  preferred  above  any 
other  media,  Mr.  Van  Sant  said, 
giving  figures  from  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  survey  of  house¬ 
wives. 

“Furthermore,  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  is  entirely  voluntary.  Hence 
newspaper  advertising  has  a  solid 
impact.  It  is  sought  out  by  read¬ 
ers — and  it  can  be  read  at  the  leis¬ 
ure  of  the  subscriber.” 

More  advertising  dollars  used 
with  improved  techniques  are  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  today’s  “great  and 
growing  revolution  in  living,”  Fair¬ 
fax  M.  Cone  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
fielding  told  AAW  delegates. 

Decentralization  of  population 
and  shopping  makes  people  harder 
to  reach  and  sell,  Mr,  Cone  said. 
Yet,  factors  of  growth  in  popu¬ 
lation,  competiftion  and  income 


mean  that  increased  ad  budgets 
should  pay  out,  he  reported. 

Urging  that  the  challenge  be 
viewed  as  an  opportunity,  Mr. 
Cone  pointed  out  that  the  nation’s 
population  growth  this  year  will 
equal  three  markets  the  size  of 
San  Francisco.  The  spreading 
market  is  in  space  as  well  as  in 
size,  he  stressed. 

Decentralized  Shopping 

“Personal  selling  to  most  of 
them  is  largely  a  thing  of  the  past; 
to  the  rest,  a  thing  they  will  never 
know,”  Mr.  Cone  said.  “Their 
stores  are  really  service  stations — 
where  they  buy  what  they  want 
because  nothing  else  is  stocked; 
nothing  that  they  wont  readily 
pick  up. 

“Once  upon  a  time,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  distributor  sold  the 
dealer  and  he  sold  the  public. 
Today  the  dealer  (the  grocer  or 
the  druggist  or  the  supermarketer) 
challenges  the  maker  to  make  the 
public  want  his  item  or  his  brand.” 

“The  challenge  is  passed  along 
to  us,  for  we  live  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  revolution — in  living.” 

Ad  Reach  Grows 

On  the  rate  side,  the  average 
increase  in  the  mill-line  rates  of  all 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspapers  is  19.3  per  cent  over 
this  average  rate  15  years  ago. 
The  real  increase  i.s  in  the  number 
of  people  reached  and  reachable, 
he  emphasized. 

“.And  if  any  of  us  are  going 
to  reach  these  burgeoning  mar¬ 


kets  effectively,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  step  up  adverltising  budg¬ 
ets  realistically.” 

The  page  in  a  magazine — “and 
newspapers  and  radio  and  televis¬ 
ion  costs  are  wholly  comparable” 
— reaches  each  family  for  only 
five-tenths  of  a  penny  each,  he  de¬ 
clared.  That,  he  observed,  is  “a 
third  or  less  of  what  it  costs  to 
buy  an  unprinted,  unaddressed 
stamped  Government  postcard.” 

A  confidentdial  survey  of  48 
dailies  described  as  “made  by  some 
newspapers”  was  used  by  Mir. 
Cone  in  emphasizing  that  only 
through  advertising  may  a  com¬ 
plete,  unabridged  and  exact  story 
be  presented  to  the  public. 

The  survey  showed  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  story  length  accorded 
.specific  stories  in  48  newspapers. 
Each  editor  was  equally  honest, 
but  each  placed  his  own  value  on 
each  item,  Mr.  Cone  emphasized. 

“The  plain  fact  is  that  adver¬ 
tising,  and  only  advertising — of  all 
our  vast  and  complicated  means 
of  communications  —  can  tell  a 
complete  story  or  explain  a 
public  in  the  very  same  way  at  the 
very  same  time,”  he  concluded. 

The  trouble  with  advertising  is 
with  the  ratio  of  advertising  expend¬ 
iture  to  income — now  lower  than 
in  1921,  he  reported.  Even  with 
television  the  ratio  has  not  kept 
pace.  Mr.  Cone  said.  Since  1938,  he 
reported,  the  advertising  bill  for 
measured  media  has  climbed  from 
two  to  seven  billion  dollars.  In 
the  same  period  national  income 
has  risen  from  70  to  about  300 
billions,  he  said. 

.\  \W  sessions  here  opened  with 
a  ke\note  message  from  Bruce 
Barton,  BBDO,  who  declared  the 
challenge  of  the  times  to  advertis¬ 
ing  men  and  women  “is  that  we 


IN  BETWEEN  SESSION  CHIT  CHAT  during  the  Boston  Summer 
conference  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  is 
engaged  in  by  (left  to  righti  Larry  Knott,  NAE.A  president  and  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Chicago  (III.)  Sun-Times;  Dr.  .Sarah  Jordan,  director, 
Lahey  Clinic;  and  Boston  Mayor  John  B.  Hynes. 
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should  so  conduct  our  lives  and 
our  business  as  to  inspire  in  our 
fellow  citizens  a  deeper  faith  and 
hope  and  sense  of  dedication  to 
the  end  that  world  leadership  may 
come  to  our  land.” 

Mr.  Barton  described  every  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  as  an  election 
campaigh  at  which  customers  vote 
their  product  preferences  “and,  by 
voting,  determine  what  products 
and  producers  are  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ers  today  and  tomorrow.” 

New  Type  Urged 

Today’s  need  is  for  a  new  type 
of  advertising  which  searches  to 
find  how  communications,  how 
contact,  how  understanding  is 
really  established  in  everyday  life, 
reported  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  pres¬ 
ident,  Institute  for  Research  in 
Mass  Motivations,  Inc. 

“I  am  advocating  a  new  type  of 
advertising  based  on  giving  the 
consumer  understanding,  sym¬ 
pathy,  hope,  comfort,  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  rather  than  simply  attempt¬ 
ing  to  describe  your  product  in 
the  most  glorified  fashion. 

“Real  selling  results  less  from 
blowing  your  own  horn  and  more 
from  proving  to  the  other  fellow 
that  you  are  on  his  side,”  Dr. 
Dichter  emphasized.  Toward  this 
goal,  he  said  the  first  essential  is 
to  find  out  what  the  product  really 
means  to  the  consumer,  match  the 
consumer’s  mood,  establish  recog¬ 
nition  and  then  “prove  you  are  on 
his  side.” 

On  the  legislative  front,  there  is 
a  steadily  increasing  amount  of 
governmental  regulation  and  re¬ 
striction  of  advertising — national, 
state  and  local — reported  Elon  G. 
Borton,  president.  Advertising 
Federation  of  .America. 

“We  need  to  remove  the  excuses 
for  such  restrictions  by  reducing 
bad  advertising,  to  be  vigilant  all 
the  time  to  catch  these  restrictions, 
and  to  be  ready  to  inform  legisla¬ 
tors  about  the  effects  of  the  pro¬ 
posals.”  Mr.  Borton  stressed. 

■ 

'Bonus'  Rate  Offered 
By  Family  Weekly 

Family  Weekly  Magazine,  new 
Sunday  supplement  to  appear  Sept. 
13,  has  announced  a  special  “bo¬ 
nus”  offer  to  advertisers  buying 
space  prior  to  July  19,  the  closing 
date  for  acceptance  of  subscriber 
papers. 

The  publication’s  current  rate 
card  is  based  upon  a  guaranteed 
circulation  of  700,000.  Full  color 
rotogravure  page  rate  is  $2,825,  or 
$4.04  per  thousand;  the  monotone 
page  at  $2,300,  or  $3.29  per 
thousand. 

Publisher  William  H.  Marriott 
said  that  for  all  space  purchased 
prior  to  this  date  there  will  be  no 
increase  in  rate  until  Dec.  31,  and 
that  circulation  added  in  the  mean¬ 
time  will  amount  to  a  “bonus”. 
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Ads  in  3, 100  Newspapers 
Make  Dates  for  Olds*88* 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Because  the  Oldsmobile  Divi-  chandising  plans;  and  the  prestige 
sion  of  General  Motors  Corp.,  of  appearing  in  a  trusted  local  ad- 
Lansing,  Mich.,  regards  newspapers  vertising  medium.” 
as  “a  leading  medium”  for  local  Olds  and  its  advertising  agency 
advertising  of  automobiles,  it  is  are  strong  believers  in  large-size 
currently  spending  the  bulk  of  its  insertions  (238  lines  by  seven  col- 
total  advertising  budget  in  1,900  umns)  using  a  maximum  of  white 
daily  and  1,200  weekly  newspapers  space.  The  famous  rooket  symbol 
to  push  its  1953  line  of  Super  —newly  designed  for  1953  as  a 
“88’s”  and  “98’s”.  tri-powered  rocket — is  used  as  a 

Top  executives  at  Oldsmobile  pointer,  directing  attention  to 
won’t  say  just  what  this  newspaper  copy  elements  (see  cut). 

“.\n  unusual  twist  in  use  of  the 
rocket  pointer,”  Mr.  Wolfram 
CAS£  STUD  I  pointed  out,  “was  seen  in  one  of 

;  !  TTI  our  March  ads  in  which  copy 

expenditure  comes  to  in  dollars  out  of  the  customary  space 

and  cents.  In  fact,  J.  F.  Wolfram,  ^t  the  top  of  the  ad.  This  treat- 
vicepresident  of  General  Motors  ^lent  evoked  favorable  comment 
and  general  manager  of  Olds,  put  jt  appeared  in  major  news- 

it  this  way  for  Editor  &  Pub-  papers.” 

lisher;  Automobile  specifications  come 

“The  percentage  of  expenditure  j^to  the  spotlight,  too,  with  one 
devoted  to  newspapers  is  almost  1953  series  being 

half  of  the  total  and  much  larger  around  a  complete  list  of  me- 

than  the  percentage  of  any  other  ^iianical  features.  “This  pioneering 


You'll  never  bow 
'til  you 

ride  the  "Rocbt'l 


I  ' 


single  medium.” 


effort  was  made  to  give  the  local 


While  this  explanation  might  newspaper  reader  facts  for  home 
well  provoke  the  query,  “\^a’?  ..  ^r.  Wolfram  declared. 

Wha’d  he  say?”  you  can  clarify  it  Copy  Theme 

considerably  by  consulting  Media  Fundamental  copy  theme  in 
Records  figures  which  show  that  advertising  is  “power”,  with 

last  year  Olds  spent  $1,303,402  in  demonstration- 

newspapers  alone.  ^  ^  g,  .. 


I  [  D  8  M  II  B  I  L  i 


Olds  Never  Knew  ’til  It  Tried  Newspapers. 

keep  their  fingers  on  the  adver-  with  its  newspaper  advertising, 
tising  pulse  of  the  over-all  opera-  Mr.  Wolfram  can  cite  chapter  and 
tion.  verse  on  specific  cases  where 

.As  executive  assistant  to  Gen-  newspaper  advertising  helped  solve 
eral  Manager  Wolfram,  L.  F.  Carl-  a  particular  sales  problem, 
son  directs  the  program;  is  a  mem-  For  example,  he  says,  newspa- 
ber  of  the  sales  department  pre-  pers  were  the  dominant  ad  me- 
sided  over  by  Mr.  Jones.  The  latter  dium  when  Olds  introduced  Hydra- 


And  the  statement  by  Mr.  Wol-  Far®e  “88”  numerals  are  used  to  directs  the  program;  is  a  mem-  For  example,  he  says,  newspa- 
fram:  “Oldsmobile  has  no  reason  -noses  of  lavoiit  and  her  of  the  sales  department  pre-  pers  were  the  dominant  ad  me- 

to  change  its  traditional  thinking  „  P  f  sided  over  by  Mr.  Jones.  The  latter  dium  when  Olds  introduced  Hydra- 

in  regard  to  new.spapers  as  an  im-  Wolfram  explained  to  E&P  Participates  in  all  advertising  meet-  Matic  Drive  in  August  of  1939 

portant  medium  of  automobile  ad-  qj^^,  advertising  is  '"gs  to  .set  policy  and  approve  (on  1940  cars)  and  ushered  in  the 

vertising,”  is  strong  evidence  that  divided^ more  or  less  copy.  era  of  fully  automatic  transmks- 

this^  year  s  budget  for  newspa^^r  Super  “88”  and 


space  is  still  over  the  million  dollar  Illustrations  are 

_  clean-cut  and  highlighted  to  per- 

Two-Sourcc  Fund  rnit  superior  reproduction  under 

Oldsmobile’s  advertising  appro-  high-speed  newspaper  press  runs.” 
priation  is  established  by  funds  Size  and  frequency  of  insertions 
from  two  sources;  1)  its  3,800  depend  on  the  size  of  Olds’  deal- 
dealers;  2)  Oldsmobile  itself.  Size  erships  in  any  given  community, 
of  the  fund  is  determined  by  Olds  G.  R.  Jones,  Olds’  general  sales 
with  regard  to  the  job  required  at  manager,  in  explaining  how  ads 


Olds  maintains  regional  sales  sions.  Newspapers  also  carried  a 
managers  for  the  Atlantic,  Central,  hig  load  in  announcing  Olds’  high- 
Midwest,  Southern,  Southwest  and  compre.ssion  “Rocket’  engine. 


Pacific  regions.  Zone  offices  are 
located  in  24  major  cities. 


“Our  ‘Make  a  Date  with  the 
Rocket  ‘8’”  campaign  in  1950  se- 


any  particular  time. 


are  signed  by  local  dealers,  pointed 


A  co-op  fund,  dubbed,  ‘The  Ad-  out  that  names  are  listed  alpha- 
vertising  Fund”,  is  apportioned  by  betically  in  most  cases. 


Olds’  advertising  department  which 
provides  free  mat  service  to  deal- 


“In  some  areas,  such  as  New 
York  City,”  he  said,  “the  listing 


ers  who  pay  their  own  space  costs  is  alphabetical  by  geographical 


to  run  these  mat  campaigns. 


point.  Names  of  dealers  are  al- 


Current  mats,  ranging  in  size  ways  signed  to  Olds’  ads,  in  rec- 
from  140  lines  on  four  columns  ognition  of  the  local  character  of 
down  to  154  lines  on  one  column,  the  message. 


cover  the  subjects; 


“If  more  than  one  name  is  in 


Service  Guild;  Hydra-Matic  Drive  the  signature,”  Mr.  Jones  went  on. 
Service;  Autronic-Eye;  GM  Power  “they  are  listed  in  the  same  type 
Steering;  “Safety-Tested”  Used  size  in  order  to  give  each  dealer 


Cars;  and  Oldsmobile  Service. 


an  even  break.  If  there  are  more 


Newspaper  advertising  (via  than  three  or  four  names  in  the 
D.  P.  Brother  &  Co.,  Detroit-New  signature,  they  are  rotated  as  to 
York),  according  to  Mr.  Wolfram,  top  position  to  give  each  dealer 
“has  given  the  Oldsmobile  product  his  crack  at  top  position.” 
the  benefit  of  large  circulation  at  By  the  very  nature  of  its  sales 
the  point  of  sale;  flexibility  in  department  organization,  Oldsmo- 
making  up  schedules  to  fit  mer-  bile  sales  executives  are  able  to 


Field  personnel,  whose  job  is  cured  more  than  2,000,000  demon- 
to  assist  dealers  and  their  sales-  strations  between  May  and  Decem- 
mcn  in  the  task  of  serving  Olds-  ber,  ’  Mr.  Wolfram  declared.  His 
mobile  owners,  are  kept  informed  enthusiasm  for  newspaper  ads 
on  all  phases  of  the  Olds’  adver-  flows  into  the  dealer  organization, 
tisina-sales  program.  “Salesmen  and  dealers,”  he  said. 

No  Gimmicks’  “frequently  comment  on  the  draw- 

~  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ing  power  of  Olds  newspaper  ad- 

.U  ^ vertising.  They  have  found  that 
tha.  (^Ids  shuns  all  gimmick  ad-  people  quickly  learn  about 

vertising  and  promotion  cited  two  _  ^utronic  -  Eye, 

points  on  which  his  fellow  execu-  p^,ja,.Ease,  Power  Brakes,  etc.- 
tives  feel  that  newspapers  couM  do  j^rough  newspaper  space.  Floor 
a  better  job  in  so  far  as  the  Olds-  jj  ,  play,”  Mr.  Wolfram  added, 
mobile  Division  is  concerned.  pi,biication  of  newspaper 

“Newspapers,”  he  told  E&P,  ads  with  newsy  features.” 

“could  make  ‘Better  Highways’  a  Record  sales  year  for  Oldsmo- 
continuing  project  for  promoting  bile  was  1950  when  396,757  cars 
better  understanding  of  the  need  were  produced.  In  1951  and  ’52, 
for  safer  roads  and  streets.  Dailies  government  restrictions  on  metal 
could  also  amplify  their  news  cov-  reduced  annual  production, 
erage  of  the  public-spirited  doings  “Lessened  restrictions  in  1953,” 
of  local  merchants— of  whom  the  Mr.  Wolfram  concluded,  “indicate 
auto  dealers  are  usually  the  lead-  at  this  time  that  Oldsmobile  will 
crs.”  reach  the  end  of  the  year  with  a 

Aside  from  these  two  items,  production  and  sales  total  com- 
Oldsmobile  is  generally  satisfied  parable  to  that  of  1950.” 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices:  PhiladtltkU,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets  •  Ntw  York.  285  Madiion  Avenue  *  Ckica/o,  520  North  Michigan  Avenna 
National  Advertising  Representatives:  Saniyer  Fer/msou  Wolktr  Company  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Lot  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 
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Dept.  Store  Share  of  $ 
Has  Declined  Since  War 


Share  of  total  U.  S.  retail  trade 
transacted  by  department  stores 
has  fallen  substantially  since 
World  War  II.  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  issued  this  week  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
But,  the  Board  notes,  this  result 
was  owing  primarily  to  the  dis¬ 
proportionate  growth  of  sales  by 
outlets  not  in  direct  competition 
with  department  stores,  rather  than 


low  was  registered,  as  department 
store  business  amounted  to  only 
6.0  per  cent  of  estimated  retail 
sales,  after  adjustment  for  seasonal 
influences. 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  keep  pace  with 
their  competitors. 

In  1945  department  stores  were 
receiving  8.3  per  cent  of  the  retail 
sales  dollar,  as  compared  to  about 
7.8  per  cent  just  before  World 
War  II.  By  1952  their  portion  had 
been  cut  to  6.3  per  cent,  the  NICB 
report  disclosed. 

Although  the  major  part  of  this 
drop  in  percentage  importance  had 
occurred  by  1948,  when  the  de¬ 
partment  store  slice  was  7.2  per 
cent  of  the  retail  trade  pie,  the 
annual  decline  has  been  uninter¬ 
rupted  through  the  postwar  years. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1953  a  new 


Spending  Patterns  Change 
Although  total  retail  sales  more 
than  doubled  between  1945  and 
1952.  the  aggregate  sales  of  stores 
considered  not  to  be  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  department  stores 
(food  stores,  motor  vehicle  dealers, 
eating  and  drinking  places,  lumber¬ 
yards,  gasoline  service  stations, 
fuel  dealers,  etc.)  increased  at  an 
even  greater  rate.  The  Board  found 
that  the  ability  of  the  noncom¬ 
petitive  groups  as  a  whole  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  consumer  dollar  has  in¬ 
creased  out  of  proportion  to  their 
past  importance.  Retailers  in  non¬ 
competitive  groups,  who  did  63.5 
per  cent  of  all  retailing  in  1945, 
handled  69.7  per  cent  of  all  retail 
business  in  1952.  In  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1953,  the  Conference  Board 
noted,  their  share  continued  to  rise 
to  an  estamated  70.7  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

Within  the  remaining  segment  of 
retail  trade — in  which  department 
stores  are  to  greater  or  less  degree 


neOff 


If  National  Advertising  cared 
to  analyze  markets  in  terms  of 
a  game  of  golf,  there  would 
be  a  “Hole-in-One”  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  New  London 


The  “course”  is  perfect  as 
to  industrial  strength 
and  per-capita  income. 
And  the  driving  force 
of  City  Zone  popula¬ 
tion  has  landed  New 
London  neatly  up  to 
the  State’s  fifth  mar¬ 
ket.* 


An  efficient  “Caddie”  for  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  course,  always 
at  your  side,  is  The  Day, 
(Never  let’s  an  advertiser  get 
in  the  “rough”.) 


•Source:  —  (Media  Records’  12 
Ck>nnecticut  Markets  Study). 


NEW  LONDON.  CONNECTICUT 

Representativei:  GILMAN.  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


tribution  of  income,  suburbaniza¬ 
tion,  alterations  in  size  of  house¬ 
hold,  increased  importance  of  the 
automobile  in  the  use  of  leisure 
and  in  the  operation  of  households, 
and  other  factors  of  a  long-term 
character. 


KATY  KANGAROO,  pride  of  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  and  one  of  world’s 
foremost  authorities  on  pocket- 
sized  editions,  casts  an  approving 
eye  over  the  newest  pocket-sized 
mothly  Linage  Booster  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  That’s 
Ed  Burgeson,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  retail  department,  getting 
nod  from  Katy. 


directly  competitive — the  big  stores 
have  suffered  only  a  slight  decline, 
according  to  NICB.  In  1945,  total 
sales  in  markets  in  which  depart¬ 
ment  stores  compete  amounted  to 
$28.5  billion,  of  which  department 
stores  got  $6.5  billion,  or  22.8  per 
cent.  By  1952,  department  stores 
were  ringing  cash  registers  at  the 
rate  of  $10  billion,  more  than  half 
again  as  much  as  in  1945,  but  their 
share  of  total  competitive  trade 
had  slipped  to  20.9  per  cent.  In 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year, 
department  store  sales  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $10.1  billion,  or  20.6  per 
cent  of  a  total  competitive  trade 
of  $48.8  billion. 

While  department  stores  sales 
are  not  rising  as  fast  as  those  of 
other  retail  trade,  their  profits  evi¬ 
dently  improved  in  1952.  The 
Board  found  that  sixteen  of  the 
largest  department  store  chains, 
which  together  in  1952  grossed 
$4,118  million  as  compared  with  a 
1951  total  of  $3,967  million, 
showed  profits  after  tax  of  $110 
million,  whereas  in  1951  their 
after-tax  earnings  were  less  than 
$97  million. 


War-built  Factors 

In  part,  the  change  in  consumer 
spending  patterns  since  the  war 
represents  a  correction  of  distor¬ 
tions  carried  over  from  the  war 
itself,  according  to  The  Conference 
Board.  In  the  early  postwar  period, 
the  bulk  of  the  jump  in  receipts 
within  the  noncompetitive  group 
occured  in  automotive  and  food 
sales,  with  the  end  of  wartime 
shortages  and  rationing.  The  lifting 
of  controls  affected  the  value  of 
sales  substantially;  e.  g.,  the  food 
component  of  the  consumers’  price 
index  rose  somewhat  more  than  39 
per  cent  between  1945  and  1947. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  part  of 
the  shift  is  owing  to  the  operation 
of  basic  economic  and  social  fac¬ 
tors:  changes  in  the  level  and  dis- 


Dun  &  Bradstreet  First 
With  Retail  Food  Count 

The  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  Sentinel  has  just  received 
what  it  calls  the  “first  full-fledged 
survey”  of  retail  food  sales  con¬ 
ducted  in  any  market  by  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  Inc. 

According  to  Rex  Freeman,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Journal 
Sentinel,  this  tabulation  of  food 
sales  obtained  by  personal  calls  on 
all  retail  food  outlets  by  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  representatives  resulted 
in  the  first  accurate,  dependable 
figures  ever  made  available  to  the 
paper  and  its  advertisers. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  con¬ 
tracted  to  undertake  the  survey 
after  the  paper  discovered  evidence 
that  other  “estimates”  of  retail 
sales  were  subject  to  question.  The 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  survey  showed 
a  total  1,952  retail  food  sales  of 
$29,818,664 — over  12  per  cent 
higher  than  any  previously  pub¬ 
lished  figures. 

In  making  the  survey.  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  representatives  made 
personal  calls  on  519  Forsyth 
county  grocery  outlets.  Grocery 
route  lists  were  furnished  by  the 
newspaper  and  through  the  local 
tax  records  of  the  county  and  city 
governments.  The  latest  govern¬ 
ment  figures  (1948  Census  of 
Business)  for  total  grocery  stores 
in  Forsyth  County  credits  the 
county  with  450  grocery  outlets, 
or  69  less  outlets  actually  in  busi¬ 
ness  during  1952. 

The  survey  revealed  that  chain 
stores  in  Forsyth  County  do  39.15 
per  cent  of  total  volume  of  $11,- 
672,905.  Next,  percentagewise,  are 
stores  doing  under  $50,000  an¬ 
nually.  This  group  captured  22.82 
per  cent  of  total  volume.  “B” 
stores  ($50,000  to  $100,000)  took 
20.18  per  cent  of  total  volume. 
“A”  stores  ($100,000  to  $375,000) 
captured  16.51  per  cent  and  inde¬ 
pendent  super-markets  took  1.34. 

It  should  be  noted  Mr.  Freeman 
stresses,  that  only  grocery  items 
were  included  in  the  dollar  volume 
check.  Such  items  as  gasoline,  feed, 
seed,  hardware  and  clothing  which 
are  sold  to  some  extent  in  some 
grocery  stores  were  not  included. 

According  to  officials  of  the 
newspaper,  results  verified  their 
contention  that  surveys  based  on 
mathematical  formulae  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  constantly 
changing  market  conditions  and  lo¬ 
cal  buying  habits.  They  pointed 
out  that  a  differential  of  over  12 
per  cent  between  an  estimate  and 
an  actual  count  could  be  of  consid¬ 
erable  significance  in  any  market 
analysis.  Dollar  volume  counts  of 
retail  sales  in  other  classifications 
may  be  undertaken  in  the  near 
future. 
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Esso  Ads  Seek  ! 
To  Clear  Up 
Gasoline  Claims 

Series  of  informative  ads  in 
some  800  newspapers  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana  to  run  July,  August 
and  September  has  been  released 
by  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.  to  coun¬ 
teract  “confusing  claims  being 
made  about  gasoline,”  according  to 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

Robert  M.  Gray,  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising-sales  promotion. 

Mr.  Gray  described  the  cam¬ 
paign  as  being  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  Summer  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  effort  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory. 

Complimenting  the  spearheading 
drive  in  newspapers  will  be  radio- 
TV  news  shows,  outdoor  posters 
and  point-of-purchase.  Esso’s  two 
ad  agencies  —  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  and  Marschalk  &  Pratt,  Inc. 
— are  handling  the  promotion. 

Comet  Rice  Mills  Buys 
127-Newspaper  Schedule 
Houston,  Tex. — Black  and  white 
ads  ranging  up  to  700  lines  in  size 
will  be  run  this  Summer  in  127 
newspapers  in  29  states  by  Comet 
Rice  Mills  as  its  part  in  a  tie-in 
dessert  promotion  of  Comet  rice 
and  Stokely  canned  fruits. 

Mats,  three-color  shelf  talkers, 
and  giveaway  recipes  will  also  be 
used. 

Pure  Oil  Schedules  Bulk 
Oi  Budget  in  Newspapers 
Biggest  ad  campaign  (via  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Chicago)  in  Pure  Oil 
Co.’s  40  years  broke  June  30  in 
220  newspapers  to  introduce  “Sen¬ 
sitized”  gasolines. 

Biggest  slice  of  the  budget  is 
scheduled  for  newspapers.  The  bal¬ 
ance  is  going  into  radio-TV,  out¬ 
door  posters,  and  point-of-pur¬ 
chase  material. 

Tests  to  Decide  Campaign 
Newspaper  campaigns  (via 
Duane  Jones  Co.)  for  Skin  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.’s  Placid  Cream  and 
Placid  Lotion  are  now  in  the  plans 
stage. 

Tests  to  be  run  in  Midwestern 
newspapers  will  determine  extent 
of  campaign  for  each  product. 

■ 

New  Lifebuoy  Campaign 
Lever  Bros.  Company  has  start¬ 
ed  a  campaign  for  the  new  Life¬ 
buoy  which  it  calls  the  largest  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  support  in 
the  history  of  the  soap.  Newspa¬ 
pers  from  coast-to-coast,  national 
and  independent  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  television  are  be¬ 
ing  used. 

Full-page  color  and  black  and 
white  advertisements  are  planned. 


'Saiure,  being  somewhat  flirtatious  as  to  weather, 
and  not  at  all  fussy  over  location,  any  markers  de- 
pendance  on  crops  alone,  can  be — often  is — unpre¬ 
dictable.  The  wise  area  turns  to  economic  balance. 
Where  farms  leave  off,  industry  picks  up. 

Trice  changes  as  well  as  weather  can  decrease 
earning  power.  Kansas  is  no  exception,  although 
it  must  be  said  that,  year  after  year,  the  State 
holds  to  an  enviable  dollar-rich  record.  Those 
21  Drive-In  Counties  encircling  Topeka  raise 
more  than  wheat.  Diversity  has  become  a 
local  tradition.  Never  was  the  composite 
picture  better. 

Of  recent  years,  the  Topeka  market — Greater 
Topeka,  in, 000;  Trade  Area,  435,000— has 
attracted  some  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the 
country.  Payroll  figures  prove,  too,  that  this 
OTHER  HALF  of  our  potentials  is  increasing 
all  the  while. 


TOPEKA 


Growing  Industrially 
Stronger  Every  Year 


The  industrial  worker  says:  "Who,  ME,  a  Farmer!’  and  then  adds:  "I  work  in 
a  big  plant  here  and  make  neat  wages.  But  I  have  a  brother  who  owns  a  farm  not 
too  far  away,  and,  in  the  long  run,  he  makes  out  as  well  as  I  do.” 

True!  There  have  always  been  important  established  plants  in  the  Topeka  Area, 
but  many  new  ones  have  been  added.  Reason:  Good  living  condition,  high  wages, 
an  intensive  local  pride,  Kansas  as  a  "natural”  for  homesteaders,  eager  for  financial 
security. 

Never  look,  then,  on  this  Topeka  market  as  a  one-source  area.  It  isn’t.  It’s  well- 
rounded-out,  come  what  may. 

Here  are  two  newspapers,  reaching  a  group  of  fine  people,  living  well,  eating 
well,  interesting  in  any  "Test”  Campaign  that  comes  along.  If  interested  in  color 
in  your  advertising,  that  is  available. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

AANR  Group  Launches 
LIF*  Mail  Program 


Los  Angles — Preceded  by  a 
“L.  I.  F.”  postcard  teaser  cam¬ 
paign,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
weekly  letters  from  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  chapter,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
appeared  this  month. 

Results  from  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  applied  to  meet 
a  specific  merchandising  problem 
are  described  in  each  of  the  10 
letters  already  prepared  for  re¬ 
lease,  reports  Victor  H.  Baum¬ 
gartner  of  Fitzpatrick  &  Chamber¬ 
lin  and  chapter  president. 

For  “L.  1.  F.,”  the  fourth  of  the 
series  of  postcards  disclosed,  is 
“Local  Impact  Factor,  the  strong¬ 
est  advertising  force.” 

“We  think  this  new  activity  of 
our  local  AANR  chapter  is  very 
constructive  and  will  help  to  keep 
the  local  impact  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  firmly  entrenched 
in  the  minds  of  the  360  advertis¬ 
ers  and  advertising  agency  per¬ 
sonnel  on  our  Southern  California 
mailing  list,”  Mr.  Baumgartner  ad¬ 
vised. 

Specific  results  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sales  of  products  ranging 
from  homes  to  fountain  pens  are 
included  in  the  mailings  designed 
to  extend  at  least  into  mid-Sep¬ 
tember.  Each  mailing  prepared  thus 
far  deals  with  a  single  product, 
with  one  exception.  The  North¬ 
western  University  survey  on  the 
kind  of  advertising  that  is  most 
useful  and  most  distasteful  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  single  mailing  with  this 
footnote: 

“Housewives,  who  want  news¬ 
papers  with  advertising,  and  who 
find  newspaper  advertising  more 
useful  and  less  distasteful  than 
other  media,  create  a  ‘Local  Im¬ 
pact  Factor’  that  will  give  your 
program  ‘L.  1.  F.’” 


Joel  to  Florida  State 
As  Advertising  Proi. 

Richard  Joel,  director  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Journalism,  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  Atlanta,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  advertising.  School  of 
Journalism,  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Tallahassee. 

Recently  elected  Southeastern 
vicepresident  of  Alpha  Delta  Sig¬ 
ma,  professional  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity,  he  organized  and  for  four 
years  directed  the  Advertising  In¬ 
stitute  in  Atlanta,  co-sponsored  by 
Emory  University  and  the  Atlanta 
Advertising  Club. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Advertising  Club  and  chair¬ 
man,  Publications  Board,  Emory 
University. 

Professor  Joel  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Ban¬ 
ner-Herald  and  later  was  general 
promotion  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal.  For  six  years  he 
was  business  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Quarterly  and  research  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

■ 

New  Bibliography  Goes 
To  ARF  Membership 

The  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  has  just  completed  “a  Short 
Annotated  Bibliography  of  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Advertising  Research” 
to  be  distributed  its  subscribers. 

Designed  as  a  supplement  to  the 
statement  of  “Criteria  for  Market¬ 
ing  and  Advertising  Research,”  is¬ 
sued  in  April,  the  new  pamphlet 
lists  books  and  articles  under  such 
classifications  as:  sampling,  inter¬ 
viewing,  editing,  coding  and  tabu¬ 
lating  and  general. 

ARF  point  out  that  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  is  not  complete,  but  that  the 
material  is  believed  to  be  most 
relevant  to  the  subject  and  apt  to 
be  most  accessible  to  advertising 
and  marketing  practitioners. 


Macaroni  Men  Told  Mobilgos 
To  Expand  Budget  N©wspcip©r  Ad 

Expansion  of  advertising  budg-  rrf 

ets  in  the  macaroni  industry  was  *112©  Ql  /  a-TfcVV 
wged  last  week  by  ITitmas  A.  Francisco — ^Mobilgas  copy 

^neo,  president  of  the  National  prepared  for  General  Petroleum 
Macaroni  Manufacturers  Associa-  ^orp.,  Los  Angeles,  by  West-Mar- 
tion.  He  spoke  before  the  49th  an-  ^  {jjg  top  newspaper 

nual  convention  of  the  group  in  general  advertising  award  in  the 
°  Springs.  Advertising  Association  of  the 

We  are  all  aware  that  our  trade  ^gji’s  annual  contest,  it  was  an- 
names  are  one  of  our  most  pre-  nounced  here  June  22. 

Clous  and  jealously  guarded  posses-  Second  place  in  the  general  ad- 
sions,  he  said.  “There  s  one  good  vertising  contest  went  to  the  Farm- 
way  to  strengthen  a  trade  name—  ^^s  &  Merchants  National  Bank  of 
to  keep  it  vigorous  and  alive— and  lo^  Angeles  for  copy  prepared  by 
that’s  through  proper  advertising.”  q  b.  Juneau,  Inc.  Other  cash 
He  suggested  that  each  indi-  jj^ard  winners  in  this  division 
vidual  macaroni  manufacturer  Sunkist  Growers,  Los  An- 

take^  a  closer  look  at  his  own  ad-  ggies,  with  copy  by  Foote,  Cone  & 
vertising  and  merchandising  pro-  gelding,  and  Bank  of  America, 
gram,  and  that  those  having  ad-  g^,,  Francisco.  The  bank  copy 
vertising  agencies  caU  in  account  ^as  by  Chas.  R.  Stuart  Advertis- 
executives  to  go  over  the  entire 

situation.  -j-Qp  p]aee  in  the  metropolitan 

“Wherever  possible,  I  respect-  ^ass  of  the  retail  division  of  the 
fully  urge  an  expanded  advertis-  newspaper  competition  sponsored 
ing  budget,  he  said,  ‘  so  that  you  the  Pacific  Coast  Division,  Bu- 
may  more^  aggressively  go  after  rgau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  went 

to  Frank  Bros,  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  The  advertising  appeared 
in  the  Long  Beach  Independent- 
Press-Telegram  and  was  prepared 
by  Danziger,  Madden  &  Shipman. 
Small  City  Winners 
In  the  retail  contest  for  cities 


additional  business.” 


Paducah,  Xy.,  (ily  Zone  How  52,0001 


ABC  increased  it  Feb.  II 
from  36,327  to  52,016. 

There’s  more  business  for 
you  in  this  fast-growing 
atomic  plant  city. 

Advertise  for  it  through — 


Sllie  Ito^emacnit 


30.000^us 

Daily  •  bunday 


PADUCAH,  KY. 


AfRIUtad  with  WKYB-WKYC-fm  (NBC) 


Burke,  Kuipers 
&  Mahoney 


950  Newspapers  Get 
Ads  on  Safe  Fourth 

The  Advertising  Council  is  ask¬ 
ing  950  daily  newspapers  to  carry 
front-page  holiday  safety  mes^ges  un*r  To,6TOT‘thr^uthern ''aH- 
OT  or  about  June  30  because  ‘40,-  gank  &  Trust  Co..  Tucson, 

000,000  more  wrs  are  expected  on  ^^z.,  won  with  copy  prepared  by 
the  highway  this  July  4th  weekend  Cabat-Hill  Advertising  Agency. 
thM  last.  ...  Second  place  went  to  El  Mirador 

Two  one-column,  thrre-inch  Paln,  springs,  Calif.,  for 

messages  prepar^  as  a  public  serv-  ^y  Vick  Knight,  Inc.,  and 

ire  by  Young  &  R^icam,  fac..  to  Greeley  Gas  Co.. 

Chicago  were  offered  to  the  dail-  Greeley,  Colo.,  with  Gaylen  E. 
les  by  the  Council  last  wrek.  Broyles,  Inc.,  the  agency. 

One,  an  all-type  appeal,  is  cap-  Second  and  third  place  winners 
tioned:  Make  a  Safe  and  S^e  jj,  jhe  cities  above  50,000  retail 
4th  Your  1st  Concern.”  The  other  classification  went  to  W.  &  J. 
features  a  hand  with  a  rentunder  sioane,  San  Francisco  (James  W. 
string  around  two  of  the  fingers.  Crawford,  advertising  director) 
Acrempany  copy  reads:  Remcm-  Haggerty’s,  Los  Angeles 

^r!  (1)  Have  a  nice  holiday,  (paugne  Annon  and  Bernice 
(2)  Have  a  care,  going  and  com-  Gasperik  ) 
ing!”  ^ 

The  messages  were  issued  as  part  ,  , 

of  the  Council’s  Newspaper  Co-  FrOZOZl  DonutS 
operation  Plan  wherry  partioipat-  ^^0  Illtroducod 
ing  dailies  have  been  publishing  Chicago-A  new  frozen  food 
small-space  public  service  appeals  introduced  to 

in  prominent  editorial  po^ti^  on  ^staurant  trade.  It  is  Dix 
a  bi-wrekly  basis  since  February, 

*  offered  to  the  grocery  trade. 

,  The  current  950  participants  in 

^  circulation  of  ^  newspaper  advertis- 

over  30,000,000  ing  will  be  used. 

_  _  _  ,  ,  The  Dix  Minit  Donut  Corp.. 

GoylO  Is  TranSiGrroa  win  do  all  local  advertising  for 
Chicago  —  Transfer  of  Richard  the  franchise  in  the  restaurant 
E.  C}oyle  from  the  retail  advertis-  field,  as  well  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  ing.  Charles  O.  Puffer  Co.,  Chi- 
to  the  Missouri-Iowa-Illinois  terri-  cago  agency,  is  handling  the  ac- 
tory  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  count.  Advertising  plans  for  the 
First  Three  Markets  group  has  present  include  trade  papers.  The 
been  announced  by  C.  E.  McKit-  grocery  package,  to  foe  marketed 
trick,  advertising  manager  of  the  for  home  use,  will  be  ready  some 
Tribune.  E.  J.  Markey,  formerly  time  later  in  the  year,  when  news- 
with  the  Tribune’s  neighborhood  paper  advertising  will  be  done  lo- 
advertising  division,  has  taken  over  cally  in  markets  where  the  product 
Mr.  Coyle’s  work.  will  be  introduced. 
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No  champion  ever  earned  his  laurels  without 
expending  a  maximum  amount  of  effort.  And  a 
true  champion  never  rests  on  those  laurels —  he’s 
constantly  striving  to  better  himself. 

There’s  a  parallel  case  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Here’s  an  area  that  for  years  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  production  of  goods  for  America 
and  the  world.  Each  year  the  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories,  mines  and  wells  of  Pennsylvania  have 
been  turning  out  an  ever-increasing  wealth 
of  products.  Income  has  hit  a  peak  never 
before  attained. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  professional  analyst  to 


Pennsylvania 


figure  out  that  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  greatest 
markets  in  the  world.  Its  facts  and  figures  bear 
it  out.  Neither  do  you  have  to  be  a  magician  to 
figure  out  the  easiest  and  most  efficient  way  to 
sell  this  market.  Sell  it  through  the  medium  that 
gets  into — and  stays  in — the  homes  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  big-eaming  population.  Sell  it  through 
Pennsylvania’s  eagerly  looked  for,  excellent 
hometown  newspapers. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  know  them  is  to  use  them. 

And  when  you  know  them,  you’ll  never  leave 
them. 

has  more  daily  newspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 

newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market .  . . 


•EAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUhlE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARHELD  PROGRESS  (E)  • 
COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M) 
•  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M«E)  •  WILUAMSPORT 

GAZETTE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILUAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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AAAN  Issues 
Booklet  on 
Setting  Budgets 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  Meeting  to  Fight  AAAN  IsSUeS 

Rep  Cites  Need  for  Data 

M  »  of  four  beer  wholesalers  was  Oetting  DUQgetS 

On  Readership  of  Ads 

Newspaper  advertising  sales-  g;t  better  readership  ratings.  The  recent,  statewide  beer  advertising  determination  is  containe 

men  are  overlooking  an  impor-  aim  of  these  studies,  he  reminded,  crackdown.  ^ 'TffirtH  ah® 

tant  service  to  advertisers  and  their  was  to  set  up  a  goal  for  national  Terms  of  the  Board’s  action  call  v  t  /a  aY>j\' 

agencies — that  of  furnishing  data  advertisers  who  strive  to  have  their  for  cessation  of  point-of-sale  ad-  'ng  Agencies  NetworK  tAAANt 
on  what  type  of  newspaper  ad  ads  in  the  top  25  per  cent,  to  dem-  vertising  by  beer  retailers  effec-  and  obtainable  fr^  of  charge  from 
copy  has  the  best  readership,  ac-  onstrate  the  high  readership  that  tive  July  11.  Retailers  themselves  |ne  networKs  puDiicity  department 
cording  to  J.  W.  Turnbell,  vice-  good  copy  produces  ip  newspapers,  have  appealed  the  ban.  '"-rkf 

president.  The  Allen-Klapp  Co.,  “The  continuing  Study  reports  United  States  Brewers  Founda-  brochure,  one  of  a  p  op  d 


Raleigh,  N.  C. — A  committee 

of  four  beer  wholesalers  was  OGtting  DUQgGtS 

A  Streamlined  solution  to  the 
North  Carolina  Alcoholic  Sever- _  , . _ 

age  Control  Board  to  discuss  a 


M%r  V/AA.JI.A  VllW  AAl^lA  AWUUNrAOlJt^  JUIJ  11.  lXViaiiVi:>  LI  IV  i  I  I^V  I  T  X  3  .  \#o/1|Cnn  AViC 

cording  to  J.  W.  Turnbell,  vice-  good  copy  produces  ip  newspapers,  have  appealed  the  ban. 

president.  The  Allen-Klapp  Co.,  “The  continuing  Study  reports  United  States  Brewers  Founda-  brochure,  one  of  a  p  op  d 

New  York  City  newspaper  repre-  indicated  that  64  per  cent  of  the  tion  representatives  were  to  at-  advertising  pro  - 

scntalives.  men  and  73  per  cent  of  the  women  tend  the  session  to  present  the  ''Hf’ '1  '  T“  ,c,  '4^*  aAAN 

“The  ^ntinuing  Study  reports  retrf  the  general  n^s  pa^  point  of  .lew  of  the  industry.  f 

were  rendering  this  service,  Mr.  advertising,  and  81  per  cent  of  the  .  .  ^  .  areas 

Turnbell  told  Editor  &  Publisher  women  read  the  society  page,  etc.,  paper  space  and  that  “we  should 

this  week,  “but  they  attempted  to  but  this  is  not  enough  to  convince  give  them  all  the  help  we  can,”  Hetermina 

cover  the  readership  of  the  entire  the  national  advertiser  that  he  Mr.  Turnbell  said  that  “Just  sell-  °  ^  f  f  „ 

newspaper,  and  there  were  some  Jould  use  newspapers,”  Mr.  Turn,  mg  toui  net  pmid  ^  or 

weak  points  in  that  service.  hell  asserted.  distribution  is  not  enough.  tjejno  shnnid  Charops 

“As  a  suggestion,  suppose  we  “He  wants  to  know  how  many  “Newspapers  and  their  affiliated  au  a^belonE  in  the  advertisine  ac- 
had,  say  25  or  50  newspapers  set  People  he  can  expect  to  read  his  sales  organizations— the  American  ‘ ® 
up  around  the  country,  some  big,  ad.  These  past  reports  also  indi-  Association  of  Newspaper  Repre-  do  not  helontr  in  the 

some  small,  who  once  a  month  cated  that  one  page  in  the  news-  sentatives,  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  >  •  account  co  on  the 

took  one  of  their  issues  and  se-  Per  is  as  good  as  another,  but  this  tising,  ANPA,  and  the  Newpaper  8  8°  o"  J 

lected  certain  of  their  general  ad-  again  might  mean  an  outstanding  Advertising  Executives  Association  “  niacpH  „„  li.’t 

vertisements  in  different  categories  P>ece  of  copy  on  page  14  may  —should  do  everything  within  rea-  ^narges  are  piaceo  on  gray  iisi. 

and  checked  the  readership  and,  have  higher  readership  than  a  poor  son  to  make  national  advertising  as  Basic  influencing  factors  in 
where  possible,  the  actual  sales  re-  Pi®ce  of  copy  on  page  two  or  productive  as  possible.  budget  determination  are  discussed 

suits  produced  by  the  ads.”  three.”  “The  type  of  service  I  have  in  j"  a  practical  manner,  as  is  the 

Mr  TnmKpll  went  nn  tn  nnte  hlr.  Tumbell  sees  it,  he  blind  would  cost  money,  of  importance  of  co-ordination  with 

that  come  time  aao  TTaniei  Ctaroh  would  eliminate  the  medical  cate-  course,”  Mr.  Turnbell  concluded,  sales.  Different  methods  of  deter- 

&  Staff  releaced  reciiltc  of  a  ciir-  8ory  entirely  in  making  a  reader-  “But  to  me,  furnishing  agencies  mining  the  size  of  the  ad  budget 

vev  which  showed  that  75  ner  check.  “Here  you  cannot  g,et  and  advertisers  with  samples  of  the  are  pre^nted,  along  with  a  list  of 


&  Staff  released  results  of  a  sur-  T  if  ^  *  I  T  h  ^tu  are  nresented  alonE  with  a 

vev  which  showed  that  7S  ner  ®hip  check.  Here  you  cannot  g,et  and  advertisers  with  samples  of  the  are  pre^ntea,  along  wiui  a  list  oi 

cent  of  all  newenaner  adc  eo^d  ^  P'cture  of  readership,  since  most  productive  copy  in  newspa-  advertising  expenditures  based  on 

^  ^ _  some  people  are  touchy  about  ad-  pers  would  be  a  'better  service  than  Jhe  percentage  of  sales  in  basic 

_ _  mitting  reading  certain  ads  in  this  some  things  we  are  now  doing,  industries. 

^ category.  They  feel  their  answers  such  as  too  many  letters,  broad-  Methods  of  planning  and  spread- 

^ _ could  be  constructed  as  an  admis-  sides,  etc.,  to  dealers.”  Ing  the  budget  efficiently  are  dis- 

^  ^  sion  that  they  have  a  certain  ail-  Mr.  Turnbell  said  he  felt  that  cussed,  as  well  as  means  of  execut- 

FlfDFVthinfl  in  ment.”  the  task  of  providing  data  on  what  ing  the  plan.  To  obtain  a  free  copy 

Efvl|lllllll|  Pointing  out  that  many  ac-  type  of  copy  has  the  best  reader-  of  “Budget  Determination,”  send 

_  counts  are  continually  testing  copy  ship  in  newspapers  should  be  up  request  to:  Publicity  Department. 

ualiiniAMl  newspapers  in  an  effort  to  find  to  the  AANR,  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  AAAN,  P.  O.  Box  104,  Madison 

DfllliniUlC  iCWUlVvS  the  best  formula  for  using  news-  vertising,  and  the  NAEA.  1,  Wisconsin. 


^Everything  in^ 
Baltimorelivdlve^ 
^X/aroumkX 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  EXPENDITURES  IN  NEWSPAPERS  DURING  1951  AND  1952 
Arranged  by  Media  Records  Classifications 


Breakfast  Briefs 

We  were  all  pleased  this  week 
to  learn  that  Harry  Truman  has 
become  a  typical  American  tour¬ 
ist.  He  drove  his  own  car  to 
Washington  to  see  all  the  strange 
sights. 


A  Baltimore  physician  has 
coined  a  word  to  designate  fear 
of  atomic  bombs.  It  is  now  so¬ 
cially  correct  to  talk  about  your 
nucleomitotophobia. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


1951  1952 

AGRICULTURE .  $  6,969,000  1  9,888,000 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES.. Total  51,046,000  51,525.000 

BeetB .  14,406,000  16,919,000 

Wines .  2,637,000  2,049,000 

Liquors .  34,003,000  32,557,000 

AMUSEMENTS .  1,788,000  1,668,000 

CONFECTIONS .  2,866,000  3,670,000 

EDUCATIONAL .  1,404,000  1,423,000 

GROCERIES  Total  127,481,000  120,825,000 

Baking  ProducU .  14,564,000  14,545,000 

Beverages  Total  18,283,000  18,734,000 

Coffee  and  Tea .  9,776,000  10,346,000 

Sort  Drinks .  4,531,000  4,899,000 

Miscellaneous  Beverages .  3,976,000  3,489,000 

Cereals  and  Breakfast  Foods .  7,904,000  6,357,000 

Condiments .  6,589,000  6,690,000 

Dairy  Products .  12,946,000  12,691.000 

Disinfectants  and  Exterminators . .  1,099,000  1,110,000 

Laundry  Soaps  and  Cleansers .  33,935,000  29,634,000 

Meats,  Fish  and  Poultry .  6,148,000  6,225,000 

Miscellaneous  Groceries .  26,013,000  24,839,000 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS .  10,588,000  11,639,000 

HOUSING  EQUIPMENT  AND 

SUPPLIES  Total  24,572,000  20,646,000 

Air  Conditioning .  661,000  565,000 

Automatic  Heating .  1,257,000  1,003,000 

Automatic  Refrigeration .  5,116,000  3,492,000 

Fixtures .  92,000  187,000 

Fuel .  870,000  888,000 

Furniture  and  Furnishings .  8,105,000  8,118,000 

Heaters  and  Stoves .  1,366,000  1,013,000 

Mise.  Housing  Equip,  and  Supplies  7,105,000  5,380,000 

INDUSTRIAL .  9.809,000  11,681,000 

INSURANCE .  4,970,000  5,780,000 

JEWELRY  AND  SILVERWARE..  1.424,«0  1,170,000 

MEDICAL .  24,748,000  23,646,000 

MISCELLANEOUS .  16,321,000  22,581,000 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  SERVICE.  717,000  765,000 


1951 

PUBLICATIONS  Total  $  17,124,000 

Book  Publishers .  10,825,000 

Magaiines .  4,888,000 

Newspapers .  1,411,000 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES .  10,126,000 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  Total  22,549,000 
Radio  and  Television  Sets .  15,633,000 


Stations . 

Miscellaneous  Radio  and  Television 

SPORTING  GOODS . 

TOBACCO  Total 

Cigars . 


.  6,523,000 

vision  393,000 

.  1,846,000 

Total  15,938.000 

.  3,297,000 


Cigarettes .  11,703,000 


Tobacco .  235,000 

Miscellaneous  Tobacco .  703,000 

TOILET  REQUISITES  Total  35,606,000 

Antiseptics .  280,000 

Dentifrices .  5,438,000 

Perfumes  and  Cosmetics .  11,470,000 

Toilet  Soaps .  7,593,000 

Miscellaneous  Toilet  Requisites . . .  10,825,000 

TRANSPORTATION  Total  22,716,000 

Airways .  8,411,000 

Bus  Lines .  2,139,000 

Railroads .  6,237,000 

Steamships .  2,392,000 

Tours .  1,604,000 

Miscellaneous  Transportation .  1,933,000 

WEARING  APPAREX .  5,840,000 

AUTOMOTIVE  Total  97,038,000 

Aviation .  944,000 

Gasolines  and  Oils .  13,486,000 

Parts  and  Accessories .  655,000 

Passenger  Cars  —  New .  66,791,000 

Tires  and  Tubes .  2,855,000 

Trucks  and  Tractors .  6,311,000 

Miscellaneous  Automotive .  16,996,000 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND  AUTO¬ 
MOTIVE . $513,486,000 


1952 

$  17,853,000 
9,360,000 
6,881,000 
1,612,000 
11,256,000 
18,782,000 
10,770,000 
7335,000 
677,000 
2,467,000 
16,918,000 
2,586,000 
13,527,000 
138,000 
668,000 
43,049,000 
370,000 
8,968,000 
14,624,000 
7,931,000 
11,156,000 
24,163,000 
9,642,000 
2,254,000 
6,246.000 
2,607,000 
2,072,000 
1,342,000 
6,789,000 
97,874,000 
834,000 
13,107,000 
553,000 
52.699.000 
5,023,000 
6,161,000 
19,497,000 
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Personnel  System 
Could  Help  Editors 


One  of  these  days  American 
newspapers  are  going  to  emerge 
from  the  haze  in  which  they  oper¬ 
ate  and  realize  that  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  executives  must  become  an 
integral  part  of  all  news  opera¬ 
tions,  says  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  managing 
editor  and  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

Mr.  Isaacs  speaks  his  mind  in  a 
guest  editorial  appearing  in  the 
June  Newsletter  of  the  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Association. 
He  offers  a  two^fold  criticism  of 
the  present  situation  as  far  as  ed¬ 
itors  and  personnel  men  are  con¬ 
cerned: 

Need  Better  Understanding 

“One  part  of  it  rests  on  the 
stubborn  newspaper  executive  who 
continues  to  insist  that  newspaper- 
ing  is  ‘different;’  that  it  is  creative 
and  difficult  to  define;  and  that, 
therefore,  employment  and  train¬ 
ing  must  rest  with  the  individual 
department. 

“The  other  part  of  the  blame 
belongs  on  the  personnel  executive 
who  insists  on  using  a  strange  lan¬ 
guage  to  define  his  terms,  who  has 
made  precious  little  study  of  news¬ 
room  problems,  and  who  also 
lends  little  confidence  by  his  own 
staffing  of  his  personnel  office.” 

Mr.  Isaacs  contends,  however, 
that  all  of  this  can  be  cured.  Per¬ 
sonnel  men  can  cure  part  of  it, 
he  says,  by  revamping  their  own 
departments  and  by  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  their  newsrooms. 

Cites  Newspaper  Guild 

“If  we  had  men  in  newspaper- 
ing  who  weren’t  afraid  to  speak 
their  minds  and  fight  for  what  they 
believed,  we  would  not  have  the 
Newspaper  Guild  in  so  many  situ¬ 
ations,”  he  asserts.  “For  I  believe 
firmly  in  the  old  principle  that 
unions  basically  do  not  make 
trouble,  they  merely  find  it. 

“Newspaper  owners  created  the 
Guild  by  substandard  pay,  archaic 
working  conditions  and  moral  bru¬ 
tality  to  employes,”  he  continued. 
‘True,  personnel  offices  were  vir¬ 
tually  unheard  of  in  that  period. 
But  many  newspapers  have  them 
today.  Working  conditions  have 
improved,  pay  has  improved,  the 
normal  department  head  uses  more 
grace  in  his  dealings  with  people. 

“In  some  instances,  I  fear  it  is 
not  because  he  wants  to,  but  rather 
because  he  either  has  a  Guild  and 
fears  to  cross  it,  or  because  he  has 
no  union  in  his  shop  and  fears  to 
instigate  one.  In  any  event,  we 
have  moved  forward,  but  not  for¬ 
ward  enough. 

“What  we  need  are  newspapers 
with  a  keen  sense  of  personnel  di¬ 
rection.  We  need  the  sense  of 
treating  people  decently  because 


they  do  better  work  when  handled 
properly.  We  need  the  sense  of 
knowing  when  to  increase  a  man’s 
salary  without  his  having  to  fight 
for  it.  We  need  the  sense  of  know¬ 
ing  that  there  is  far  more  to  em¬ 
ployment  than  simply  sitting  across 
a  desk  and  sizing  a  man  up  by  his 
looks. 

“News  executives  cannot  do  all 
this  by  themselves.  For  one  thing, 
they  are  too  busy,  too  harried,  too 
occupied  with  their  professional 
technical  problems.  Running  the 
news  side  of  a  newspaper  today  is 
a  physically  punishing  task.  .  .  . 
What  these  news  executives  need 
is  the  sane  understanding  of  intel¬ 
ligent  personnel  men,  men  will¬ 
ing  to  take  over  part  of  the  burden 
without  interfering  in  techniques, 
men  who  are  eager  to  serve  their 
own  profession,  and,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  whole,  broad  profession 
of  serving  the  public  which — es¬ 
sentially — is  our  mutual  calling: 
Our  ministry  of  service.” 

And,  says  Mr.  Isaacs,  personnel 
men  should  remember  the  ancient 
advice:  “A  great  deal  of  good  can 
be  done  in  the  world  if  one  is  not 
concerned  about  who  gets  the 
credit.” 

■ 

Welfare  Provisions 
In  New  S.r.  Contracts 

San  Francisco — Welfare  pro¬ 
visions  of  50  cents  a  shift,  with  a 
maximum  of  $2.50  weekly,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  agreements  reached  here 
by  San  Francisco  publishers  and 
five  craft  unions. 

Agreements  were  with  stereo- 
typers,  pressmen,  mailers  and  cir¬ 
culation  drivers,  each  with  $1 
weekly  pay  iircreases,  and  with 
printers,  upped  $1.35  weekly.  Wel¬ 
fare  plan  provisions  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  renegotiation  until  1956. 

Negotiations  with  the  guild  and 
photoengravers  are  continuing. 


WHAT'S  NSW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOSS  IT  MSAN  O 


Sam  Dawson 

PROVIDSS  THS  ANSWSRS  IN 
A  DAILY  8USINSSS  COLUMN 
FSATURS  OF 


Ihe  Associated  Press 
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{Advertisement) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Heard  About  the  Electric 
Weather  Predictor? 

Squint  Smith  has  built  up  quite  a 
reputation  the  last  month  or  so  by 
predicting  the  weather.  What  he  says 
usually  comes  true. 

Folks  often  go  out  of  their  way  and 
sit  around  his  little  Antique  Shop 
just  to  get  his  *‘experf*  opinion. 

Last  Monday  he  said  he  didn’t 
know  what  the  weather  was  going  to 
be  like  next  day.  That  surprised  us 
and  when  we  asked  what  happened. 
Squint  said, “Slipped  up  on  my  electric 
bill  and  was  turned  off.  I’ll  hear  my 
radio  tomorrow  though.”  Squint  had 
been  getting  the  weather  over  the 
radio — just  like  anyone  else! 

From  where  I  sit,  that's  the  way  it 
goes  with  some  ''experts.'*  They  often 
don't  have  any  more  inside  informa¬ 
tion  than  you  can  get  for  yourself. 
Like  those  who  "know"  cider  is  the 
only  thirst-quencher  after  a  day's  work. 
Far  as  I'm  concerned,  I'll  take  a  tem¬ 
perate  glass  of  beer.  But — I  won't  try 
to  "predict"  your  choice  for  you. 


U 
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ROME  REPORT 

Reporters  Soy 
Officials  Slowed 
Election  Verdict 

By  ,Syd  Siogel 

Rome  —  Veteran  correspondents 
consider  the  Italian  national  elec¬ 
tion  of  June  7  one  of  the  toughest 
they  have  ever  covered  in  this 
country.  The  newsmen  actually 
bad  to  work  on  two  elections,  one 
for  the  Senate  and  the  other  for 
the  House. 

Because  of  heavy  rains  and 
communication  breakdowns,  re¬ 
turns  were  extraordinarily  slow  in 
coming  in,  especially  for  the  all- 
important  House  election,  in 
which  Premier  De  Gasperi  failed 
to  get  a  more-tban-50%  majority 
which  would  have  given  his  party 
88  additional  seats  under  the  new 
electoral  reform  law. 

Final  results  from  the  senatorial 
contest  were  announced  on  Tues¬ 
day,  June  9. 

To  get  the  returns  of  the  House 
vote,  newsmen  had  to  spend  a  har¬ 
rowing  night  in  the  Interior  Minis¬ 
try  and  even  then  the  results  were 
not  announced  until  around  1 1 
a.m.  (5  p.m.  New  York  time). 
A  lot  of  reporters  accuse  the  In¬ 
terior  Ministry  of  deliberately 
holding  up  the  House  vote  verdict 
because  it  was  unfavorable  to  the 
Christian  Democrat  Party. 

The  election  results  varied  so 
widely  with  earlier  forecasts  and 
were  so  close  that  editors  began 
clamoring  for  follow-up  stories 
and  interpretations  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  vote.  All  of  which 
meant  another  night  to  be  spent 
banging  away  on  typewriters. 

If  the  correspondents  guessed 
wrong  on  the  election  results,  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Association,  which  gave  all 
members  a  chance  to  interview  the 
leading  candidates  of  each  party. 
During  the  fortnight  preceding  the 
vote  all  the  top  politicians’  leaders 
held  special  interviews  to  present 
their  side  of  the  election  story  to 
foreign  writers. 

Liveliest  interview  of  all  was  the 
last  in  the  series,  in  which  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  corre¬ 
spondent,  Edmund  Stevens,  embar¬ 
rassed  the  Communist  Party  boss, 
Palmiro  Togiatti,  with  questions  on 
why  so  many  refugees  are  escaping 
from  the  Eastern  European  “Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic.” 

*  *  * 

AP  staffer  Webb  McKinley  has 
finally  found  an  apartment  and  is 
bringing  the  wife  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters  from  New  York.  .  .  .  Lloyd 
Free,  Embassy  Information  Coun¬ 
selor  here  since  May,  1950,  heads 
for  home  to  take  up  a  new  job  with 
the  Research  Council,  Inc.,  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  .  .  .  Romano  Car- 
lucci,  news  photographer  for  the 
Meldolesi  Agency,  got  a  pay  hike 
thanks  to  bis  recent  scrap  with 


Frank  Sinatra.  .  .  .  Carlucci  came 
out  of  the  scuffle  with  a  bruised 
lip  but  to  make  up  for  it  he  also 
had  a  nice  set  of  exclusive  close- 
ups  of  Mrs.  Sinatra,  movie  star 
Ava  Gardner.  .  .  .  Earl  Wilson, 
New  York  Post  writer,  tried — tm- 
successfully — to  locate  Kefauver 
TV  star  Virginia  Hill. 

■ 

SWISS  NOTES 

Editor  Beguin 
Wins  Fight  for 
Independence 

By  T.  E.  Kruglak 

Geneva  —  The  storm  in  Swiss 
press  circles  over  the  resignation 
of  Pierre  Beguin,  editor  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  has  sub¬ 
sided  with  the  resignation  of  the 
right-wing  stockholders  who  tried 
to  dictate  changes  in  editorial 
policy. 

The  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  foun¬ 
ded  in  1798,  had  been  the  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Liberal  Party  for 
years,  and  was  noted  for  its  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  of  foreign 
news,  due  in  large  part  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  political  science  facul¬ 
ty  of  the  University  of  Lausanne. 

M.  Beguin  assumed  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  paper  in  1946  under 
the  standard  Swiss  publisher-editor 
agreement  which  embodied  the 
right  of  the  editor  to  determine 
policy.  But  soon  afterwards  sev¬ 
eral  Swiss  businessmen,  afflliated 
with  the  right-wng  “League  of 
Vaud,”  acquired  control. 

The  situation  reached  serious 
proportions  in  1952,  when  the 
board  of  management  cancelled  M. 
Beguin’s  contract  and  placed  him 
under  the  direction  of  the  man¬ 
agement  committee.  With  this 
came  the  editor’s  resignation  when 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  did  not  support  his  de¬ 
mands  for  editorial  freedom. 

The  resignation  set  off  a  wave 
of  resignations  of  sub-editors,  con¬ 
tributors,  and  the  University  pro¬ 
fessors.  The  Swiss  press  was  al¬ 
most  unanimous  in  supporting  M. 
Beguin,  and  circulation  fell  off. 
The  Swiss  parliament  also  took  up 
the  question. 

The  directors,  who  had  started 
the  row  resigned,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  members  of  the  board  prom¬ 
ised  that  the  stock  would  be  sold 
to  those  who  would  not  interfere 
with  editorial  policy. 

*  *  • 

Leonard  Probst  of  the  U.P. 
Geneva  office,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Paris  Bureau.  Melvin  Mark 
moved  up  from  U.P.  Istanbul  to 
take  over  his  duties. 

Jack  Garnisch,  former  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  reporter, 
is  here  as  United  States  Consulate 
press  attache. 

Jim  Rose,  director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  in  Zurich, 
is  recuperating  from  a  tennis-ac¬ 
quired  severed  heel  tendon. 


LETTER  raOM  INDIA 

Government's 
Press  Attitude 
Burning  Topic 

By  A)it  Guin 

Calcutta — The  Third  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Indian  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Working  Journalists  had  to 
cover  a  wide  field  on  Indian  Press 
in  just  three  days  at  its  recent  Tri¬ 
vandrum  session. 

The  association  discussed  such 
burning  topics  as  government  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  newspapers  and 
legislatures’  right  to  intimidate  the 
Press  under  the  cloak  of  immunity. 

The  Bombay  government  stopp^ 
its  advertisements  (and  in  India, 
government  advertisements  count) 
to  the  Times  of  India  last  January 
because  the  paper  criticised  the 
government’s  prohibition  policy. 
The  conference  expressed  concern 
at  this  encroachment  and  request¬ 
ed  that  government  advertisements 
should  be  given  only  on  the  basis 
of  circulation  and  integrity  of  the 
newspaper. 

In  the  last  few  months,  the  In¬ 
dian  Parliament  as  well  as  differ¬ 
ent  State  Legislatures  demanded  ex¬ 
planation  from  newspaper  editors, 
for  they  believed  that  the  editors 
violated  the  immunity  privileges 
which  these  legislative  b^ies  en¬ 
joy  under  the  Indian  Constitutiem. 
A  bitter  controversy  has  developed 
since  then  over  this  subject. 

*  * 

There  was  no  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  in  this  country  until 
1948  when  a  few  enterprising 
newspapermen  and  advertisers 
start^  Indian  ABC  in  Bombay  and 
got  response  from  62  newspap- 
pers  and  periodicals.  Competition, 
envy  and  similar  other  drawbacks 
plagued  the  growth  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  in  its  initial  stages.  Yet 
the  organizers  were  determined  to 
go  ahead.  And  the  latest  report 
says  that  membership  of  the  ABC 
has  shot  up  from  62  in  1948  to 
200  in  1952,  with  more  than  70% 
newspaper  circulation  represented. 
Total  circulation  is  believed  to  be 
3.5  million. 

*  *  * 

Visiting  journalists  have  criti¬ 
cized  the  emphasis  on  foreign  news 
at  the  expense  of  local  news  in 
Indian  newspapers.  Foreign  news 
is  mainly  supplied  by  Reuten.  In¬ 
dividual  newspaper  chains  like  the 
Times  of  India  and  its  Indian  lan¬ 
guage  sisters  have  special  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  United  Press  and 
Manchester  Guardian.  The  States¬ 
man  (Calcutta  and  Delhi)  uses  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  London  Times  and 
Daily  Mail.  The  Amrita  Bazar 
Patrika  (Calcutta  and  Allahabad) 
uses  News  Chronicle  stuff.  Walter 
Lippmann’s  columns  are  being 
used  by  some  Indian  newspapers 
in  their  editorial  pages  through 
arrangements  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  The  Hindustan 


Times  (Delhi)  subscribes  to  Ob¬ 
server  services  and  uses  Mrs.  Elea¬ 
nor  Roosevelt’s  “My  Day”  col¬ 
umns. 

*  *  * 

Newsmen  who  assembled  at  the 
New  Delhi  airport  on  May  20  were 
surprised  to  find  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  coming  down  from  the  clip¬ 
per  ready  with  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment  in  his  hand.  Later  Mr.  Dul¬ 
les  met  the  newsmen  for  half  an 
hour. 

The  procedure  annoyed  the 
newsmen.  They  were  invited  by 
special  invitation  cards  which  were 
doubly  checked  by  the  Indian  po¬ 
lice  and  U.  S.  Embassy  officials 
at  the  entrance.  The  newsmen 
were  requested  to  send  in  written 
questions  to  Mr.  Dulles  24  hours 
earlier. 

■ 

Colombia's  Press 
Censorship  Eased 

Lt.  Gen.  Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla, 
who  installed  himself  as  acting 
President  of  Colombia  after  a 
bloodless  coup  at  Bogota,  June  13, 
has  acted  to  ease  press  censor¬ 
ship. 

Interior  Minister  Lucio  Pabon 
Nunez  said  only  those  reports 
which  affect  public  order  would 
remain  subject  to  censorship  and 
that  other  steps  to  keep  censorship 
down  were  being  considered. 

Earlier,  Enrique  Gomez  Hur¬ 
tado,  son  of  the  ousted  president. 
Dr.  Laureano  Gomez,  and  editor 
of  Dr.  Gomez’s  newspaper,  El 
Siglo,  was  arrested  by  army  offi¬ 
cers  and  El  Siglo  and  another 
newspaper,  El  Diario  Grafico,  were 
suspended  by  the  new  military  re¬ 
gime.  Dr.  Gomez  is  coming  to  the 
U.  S. 

m 

Press  Honors  Diplomat 

Havana — The  Cuban  Press  Bloc 
honored  U.  S.  Ambassador  Willard 
L.  Beaulac  at  a  cocktail  party 
June  24.  Mr.  Beaulac  is  leaving 
Cuba  to  take  another  post  else¬ 
where.  This  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  time  the  Press  Bloc 
has  honored  an  individual  in  this 
manner.  Cristobal  Diaz,  president 
of  the  Bloc  and  publisher  of  the 
dailies  El  Pais  and  Excelsior,  gave 
a  brief  address  lauding  the  U.  S. 
envoy. 

■ 

Argentina  Signs 

Argentina  became  the  fifth  na¬ 
tion  last  week  to  sign  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Right  of  Correction.  As 
yet,  however,  there  have  been  no 
ratifications — six  are  needed — ^to 
put  the  convention  into  force. 

■ 

Honeymoon  in  Europe 

Chicago — Ruth  Moss  and 
Thomas  Buck,  Chicago  Tribune 
reporters,  were  married  in  Lu¬ 
cerne,  Switzerland,  June  16.  The 
honeymooners  are  enjoying  a 
“busman’s  holiday,”  writing  a 
daily  story  of  their  wedding  trip 
through  Europe. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  pridefully  presents  an  historic  supplement 


South- 


.  .  .  its  GREAT  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  and  the 
Newspapers  that  Provided  Inspirational  Leadership 


gpgi?,  ROM  teeming  ports  to  fertile  farm  and 
grove  acreages;  from  little  towns  that 
became  cities  with  incredible  swift- 
ness,  due  to  a  vast,  industrial  up¬ 
swing:  from  giant  power  developments  to 
textile  looms  pouring  forth  their  yardage  of 
wealth,  “TODAY’S  SOUTH”  now  takes  its 
place  as  a  great  Economic  Empire. 

It  is  a  very  important  and  a  very  inspiring 
story,  and  Editor  &  Publisher  takes  pride  in 
dedicating  a  special  Service-Reference  Supple¬ 
ment  to  it — ^made  all  the  more  appropriate 
because  it  pays  tribute  both  to  “Today’s  South” 
and  the  SOth  Anniversary  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 

The  newspapers  of  this  imposing  area — 
whether  in  smaller  communities  or  in  large 
cities — have  given  impetus  and  support  to  the 
South’s  year-by-year  progress,  inspiring  its 
readers  to  collaborate  in  fulfillment  of  a  Golden 
Dream. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  issue  is  no 
conventional  “Souvenir”  in 
the  usual  sense.  It  is  a 
handsome  volume,  written 
largely  by  pioneers  in  every 
department  of  the  South’s 
growth,  and  a  reference 
book  to  be  long  cherished. 


BI^ERE,  indeed,  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
^  the  South’s  newspapers  to  elaborate 
li  on  their  participation  in  the  achieve- 
li  ment  so  that  each  section’s  story  may 
have  nation-wide  coverage,  for  the  Supplement 
will  reach  Editor  &  Publisher’s  readers  coast- 
to-coast. 

It  is  equally  important  that  every  service, 
manufacturers  of  every  type  of  mechanical 
equipment  and  supplies,  every  enterprise, 
whether  serving  newspapers  or  lending  inval¬ 
uable  sinews  to  the  South’s  wheels  of  progress, 
should  participate.  The  opportunity  in  unique, 
the  rewards  obvious. 


The  task  of  assembling  editorial  matter  for 
“TODAY’S  SOUTH  ”  has  been  both  an  exact¬ 
ing  and  an  inspiring  assignment.  Our  thanks 
are  due  those  important  leaders  in  all  fields 
who  have  given  of  their  time  and  their  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  to  make 
this  issue  memorable. 

In  keeping  with  the  Anni¬ 
versary  spirit,  there  will  be 
a  gold  die-cut  cover  and  an 
appropriately  illustrated 
second  cover  in  color. 


[ANQooa .  T«>i. 


The  S.N.P.A.  SOth  Anniversary  and  “TODAY’S  SOUTH”  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  will  be  one  section  of  the  October  31st  release. 

Full  page,  $460;  three-quarter  page,  $390;  half-page,  $260;  two-page 
spread,  $850.  (Contract  rates  apply.  The  opportunity  for  color  is 
excellent.  Closing  date  for  copy— ^ptember  28th.) 


AD  SAVINGS  PLAN 

J.  K.  LASSER,  noted  tax  authority,  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  novel  tax  plan  to  insure  a  high 
volume  of  advertising  to  sustain  our  economy 
which  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by 
all  media  and  especially  by  our  tax  law 
writers  in  Washington. 

In  a  speech  to  the  National  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association  in  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Lasser 
suggested: 

“1.  Every  business  would  be  given  the 
right  each  year  to  get  a  tax  deduction  for, 
say,  5%  or  more  of  its  sales  dollar  if:  All 
of  this  was  used  (before  the  close  of  the 
business  year)  to  buy  a  non-interest  bearing 
government  security  maturing  five  years  later. 
This  bond  would  also  be  redeemable  at  will 
by  the  buyer. 

“2.  The  buyer  would  be  taxable  on  any  of 
the  bonds  redeemed  each  year — or  in  full,  for 
any  unredeemed  bonds  held  at  the  end  of 
five  years. 

“3.  But  the  buyer  would  not  be  taxed  in 
any  year  of  redemption — if  he  could  prove 
that  the  redeemed  bonds  had  been  invested 
in  research  and  advertising. 

“Example:  Smith  Company  buys  a  million 
of  these  bonds  in  1953.  That  gives  it  a  tax 
deduction.  In  1956  it  redeems  them,  and 
spends  the  money  for  a  campaign  to  market 
a  new  toaster.  It  will  have  no  taxed  income 
in  1956.  But,  if  it  redeemed  all  the  bonds 
in  1956  and  spent  only  half  in  advertising  or 
research,  it  would  pay  a  tax  on  the  other  half 
that  year.  Or  if  it  waited  until  1958  and  had 
not  redeemed — it  could  get  its  money  back. 
But  it  would  owe  a  tax  on  the  full  sum.” 

The  plan  sounds  simple,  but  there  are 
technical  problems  that  would  have  to  be 
worked  out.  However,  there  are  plenty  of 
precedents  and  reasons  why  they  can  and 
should  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Lasser  calls  this  a  “funded  advertising 
and  research  reserve  as  essential  for  our 
economy”  and  says  it  will  not  cost  the  govern¬ 
ment  a  dime  in  taxes.  There  are  plenty  of 
precedents  for  deferring  income  or  expenses 
in  the  tax  law,  he  says,  so  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  this  kind  of  postponement.  It  is 
simply  a  change  in  the  method  of  accounting 
to  the  government. 

He  states: 

“Seeking  this  provision  in  our  tax  law  asks 
for  no  special  privileges.  Properly  established 
to  protect  the  government,  it  places  the 
burden  for  maintaining  our  economy — ^for 
levelling  out  our  peaks  and  valleys  of  a  free 
economy — right  where  it  belongs:  on  private, 
free,  independent  business.” 

This  proposal  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Too 
many  of  our  businesses  and  industries  tie 
their  advertising  volume  to  their  sales  curve 
instead  of  making  their  advertising  lead  the 
way  for  sales.  When  business  falls  off,  these 
companies  curtail  all  expenditures  including 
advertising  just  at  the  time  when  more  pro¬ 
motional  impetus  is  needed.  The  result  is 
accumulative  and  business  gets  worse.  Neither 
the  manufacturer,  nor  his  employes,  nor  the 
general  public  profits  by  it. 

If  advertisers  could  establish  reserve  funds 
for  the  slump  period — ^putting  money  aside 
to  buy  much-needed  advertising  on  that 
“rainy  day” — the  peaks  and  valleys  of  our 
economy  could  be  levelled  off  to  a  great 
extent.  It  might  conceivably  put  an  end  to 
business  recessions.  A  continuous  high  volume 


For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear;  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind. — 2  Timothy,  I;  7. 


of  advertising  would  tend  to  keep  sales  stimu¬ 
lated  and  the  production  wheels  rolling 
smoothly. 

This  idea  may  fall  on  friendly  ears  in 
Washington.  Under-Secretary  of  Commerce 
Walter  Williams  told  a  West  Coast  advertising 
conference  last  week  that  budget-chipping 
practices  may  reduce  selling  effort  to  a  point 
where  lowered  volume  brings  about  a  higher 
unit  selling  cost  and  reduced  profits.  “In¬ 
creased  expenditures  in  sales  promotion  and 
advertising,  if  made  upon  the  basis  of  ade¬ 
quate  market  research,  can  be  more  than  self- 
liquidating,  can  result  in  both  higher  profits 
for  the  producer  and  distributor,  and  lower 
prices  for  the  consumer,”  he  said. 

Previously  Mr.  Williams  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

Our  greatest  resource  —  our  most  val¬ 
uable  capital  asset — ^is  the  right  of  a  free 
people  to  spend  or  not  to  spend;  to  invest; 
and  to  work  as  they  choose.  Given  that — 
and  two  other  things:  the  unimpeded  flow 
of  research  to  improve  products  and  pro¬ 
ductivity;  the  uninhibited  outpouring  of  pro¬ 
motional  dollars  to  induce  people  to  buy 
better  goods  at  lower  prices — we  shall  have 
no  problem  about  the  future  of  America. 

TTiis  plan,  which  Mr.  Lasser  calls  a  “pre¬ 
scription  for  the  timid  and  nervous  in 
business:  a  painless  tax  law  to  force  spending 
for  job  giving  even  when  sales  are  slipping,” 
would  insure  the  “unimpeded  flow  of  research” 
and  the  “uninhibited  outpouring  of  promo¬ 
tional  dollars”  which  Mr.  Williams  cites  as 
desirable  and  necessary. 

All  media  men  are  worried  as  to  what 
might  happen  to  the  advertising  dollar  if  a 
business  recession  hits  us.  Similarly,  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  worried  about  what  will  happen 
to  the  sales  dollar  at  such  a  time.  Tax  pro¬ 
visions  such  as  Mr.  Lasser  recommends  could 
guarantee  an  even  flow  of  both. 

Mr.  Lasser  had  one  more  encouraging 
thing  to  say  in  his  speech  about  the  possible 
effect  of  a  Korean  truce  or  end  of  the  Excess 
Profits  Tax  on  business  and  advertising.  They 
shouldn’t  have  any  effect,  he  said.  The  EPT 
affects  only  one  in  eight  American  corpora¬ 
tions  and  only  one  in  80  of  the  3  million  odd 
American  businesses.  The  reduction  in  taxes 
will  be  insignificant  for  nearly  every  corporate 
business.  What’s  more,  armament  spending 
will  not  stop,  he  said,  and  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  personal  spendable  income  if  there 
is  any  cut  in  personal  income  taxes. 

Business,  which  is  “always  cautious,  timid, 
nervous,”  as  Mr.  Lasser  states,  should  take 
some  encouragement  from  the  forecast  of 
this  authority. 


CIRCULATION  TREND 

THE  RESULTS  of  E  &  P’s  annual  cross- 
section  study  of  ABC  figures  for  the  six- 
month  period  ending  March  31,  1953, 

indicates  that  the  small  circulation  slump, 
which  started  about  two  years  ago,  has 
levelled  off.  Total  circulations  appear  to  be 
on  the  way  up  once  again. 

Morning  and  evening  circulations  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1951,  were  at  an  all- 
time  high.  The  cross-section  study  of  a  year 
ago,  comparing  figures  for  the  six  months’ 
period  ending  March  31,  1952,  with  figures 
for  the  previous  year,  revealed  a.m.  circu¬ 
lations  off  .85%  and  p.m.s  down  1.31%. 

E  &  P’s  Year  Book  figures  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  Sept.  30,  1952,  showed  a.m.s  off  .29% 
and  evenings  off  .01%. 

The  latest  figures  show  morning  papers  had 
a  slight  increase  of  .24%  and  evenings  off 
only  .24%.  For  the  first  time  in  almost  two 
years  total  morning  and  evening  circulations 
were  up  slightly  from  the  previous  period. 
Sunday  newspapers  continued  to  show  slight 
declines. 

The  encouraging  aspect  of  the  picture,  even 
with  Sunday  papers,  is  that  in  each  category 
many  more  papers  had  gains  than  showed 
losses. 

Whether  the  recent  circulation  slump  was 
caused  by  increased  subscription  prices  or 
television  competition,  or  a  combination  of 
both,  is  difficult  to  determine.  However,  the 
almost  infinitesimal  numerical  drop  from  the 
record  highs  of  1951  and  the  end  of  the 
slight  slump  indicate  to  us  that  our  daily 
newspapers  are  maintaining  their  strong  com¬ 
petitive  position  and  have  retained  the  interest 
and  confidence  of  the  buying  public. 

MAY  LINAGE 

AS  THE  circulation  trend  indicates  the  faith 
of  the  reading  public  in  their  newspapers, 
the  linage  trend  indicates  the  faith  of  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  medium. 

On  top  of  1952’s  record  high  advertising 
volume,  which  was  1.1%  ahead  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  total  newspaper  advertising  in 
1953  promises  to  establish  even  greater 
records.  Through  May,  total  linage,  according 
to  Media  Records,  is  5.7%  ahead  of  last 
year.  Even  better  news  than  that  is  the  fact 
that  national  linage  is  7.7%  ahead  of  last 
year  and  all  classifications  show  substantial 
gains. 

In  spite  of  the  arguments  of  pitchmen  and 
hucksters,  advertisers  are  not  being  wooed 
away  by  the  glamor  media.  When  advertisers 
want  to  do  a  selling  job  at  low  cost  they 
turn  to  newspapers. 

RELIEF  FUND 

AN  ANONYMOUS  letter  containing  two 
dollars  has  suggested  E  &  P  establish  a 
“Tornado  Fund”  for  three  Worcester,  Mass., 
newspapermen  who  lost  their  homes  in  the 
June  10  disaster  that  cost  87  lives. 

Inasmuch  as  E  &  P  cannot  act  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  agency  for  funds  of  this  kind  without 
doing  likewise  for  distressed  newsmen  all  over 
the  country,  even  though  we  would  like  to  do 
so,  we  have  turned  the  money  over  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Herter’s  special  relief  committee 
headed  by  George  Booth,  publisher  of  the 
two  Worcester  papers.  We  suggest  that  other 
contributors  do  the  same. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 

Donald  T.  Forsythe,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Carthage 
(Ill.)  Journal,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kiwanis  International 
last  week  at  the  society’s  annual 
convention,  which  was  held  in  New 
York  City. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  has 
been  elected  a  corresponding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  “for  per¬ 
forming  notable  service  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  profession.” 

*  *  * 

Harry  Contos,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  North 
Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph-Bulletin. 
He  was  formerly  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette. 

*  *  « 

Phil  Buchheit,  publisher  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Spartanburg  YMCA. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Tolbert,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  since 
1948,  has  succeeded  Earl  L. 
Sampson  as  editor  of  the  William¬ 
son  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News,  which 
is  also  in  the  Ogden  group.  Mr. 
Sampson  is  now  general  manager 
and  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  new  Ironton  (CWiio)  Cou¬ 
rier. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  Stopher,  associate 
editor  of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea¬ 
con  Journal,  has  been  chosen  first 
president  of  the  United  Commun¬ 
ity  Council  of  Summit  County. 

*  *  * 

David  R.  Daniel,  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Hankins,  editor  of  the 
Lamar  County  (Ala.)  Democrat, 
has  been  awarded  an  honorary  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmers  of  America  degree 
by  the  Vernon,  Ala.,  chapter  in 
recognition  of  his  interest  in  the 
organization. 


On  the  Business  Side 


James  Wood,  office  manager  of 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Montreal  (P.  Q.)  Gazette,  has 
been  appointed  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper  division. 

*  *  * 

Francis  G.  Wolff  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  suc¬ 
ceeding  James  P.  Banta.  F.  L. 
De  Mille  succeeds  the  late  Oliver 
Richmond  as  circulation  manager. 

4>  «  * 

Jack  Sears  has  been  named  city 
circulation  manager,  and  John 
Harvey,  country  circulation  man- 


TABLES  TURNED — Employes  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  who 
gathered  for  the  publisher’s  party  in  honor  of  John  F.  Beatson,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman,  a  50-year  worker,  made  a  surprise  presentation 
of  a  scroll  to  him  “for  steering  the  Press  50  years  and  one.”  Pictured, 
left  to  right,  are:  Arthur  S.  Barnes,  publisher;  Miss  Alice  M.  Curtiss, 
retired  proofreader;  and  Mr.  Beatson. 


ager  of  the  Eureka  (Calif.)  Hum- 

holdt  Times-Standard.  The  pro-  In  th©  Editoricil  RoomS 


motions  were  made  to  fill  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Lacey  De  Mille,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  circulation  manager  to 
accept  a  circulation  managership 
in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Betty  Deerino,  formerly 
local  display  advertising  solicitor 
for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
has  joined  the  advertising  sales  staff 
of  the  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express. 

*  •  * 

Elliott  J.  Barnett,  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  assistant  local  advertising 
manager.  Walter  L.  Anderson 
has  been  promoted  to  regional  ad¬ 
vertising  supervisor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Bastian,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  art  director  of  Roos  Bros., 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle’s  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  T.  Doyle,  June  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
St.  Mary's  Beacon,  Leonardtown, 
Md. 


Harold  Ober,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press, 
is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

m  *  m 

Ken  Kaufman,  reporter  for  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  Capitol,  Little 
Rock,  has  won  top  prize  of  $1,500 
in  the  Arkansas  division  of  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  highway  safety  essay 
contest. 

*  *  * 

Richard  L.  Ornauer,  city  editor 
of  the  former  Nassau  Daily  Re¬ 
view-Star,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y., 
has  been  appointed  city  editor  of 
the  Nassau  County  edition  of  the 
Long  Island  Daily  Press,  Jamaica. 
*  *  * 

George  Sisler,  reporter  for  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  returned  from  his  second 
assignment  in  Korea  June  25  to 
enter  a  hospital  for  treatment  of 
injuries  received  in  the  front  lines. 
*  *  * 

Roscoe  Eads,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  librarian,  was  among  a 
group  of  “Community  Dads”  hon- 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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HE  TALKS  TOO  MUCH! 


—  and  FRANCIS  ought  to 
know,  he  was  a  GI  for  quite 
a  while. 

But  you  can’t  hope  to  keep 

FRANCIS 

quiet.  This  irrespressihle  talk¬ 
ing  mule — as  cantankerous  an 
animal  as  ever  drew  breath — 
just  doesn’t  know  when  to  shut 
up. 

FRANCIS 

sputters  criticism  like  a  Fourth 
of  July  sparkler,  only  his  utter¬ 
ances  are  far  more  deadly. 

He  is  a  laugh-provoker  every 
day  in  his  own  comic  strip. 

FRANCIS 

is  available  in  4  or  5  columns 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  . 
samples 
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news  staff  of  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Personal  Bulletin. 

continued  from  page  29 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  women’s  department  of  the  Akron 

ored  by  the  local  Junior  Chamber  (Qhio)  Beacon  Journal. 
of  Commerce  for  outstanding  con-  «  *  « 

tributions  to  ^yomh  organizations.  Otwell.  formerly  news 

,  ^  t.,,,  .  editor  of  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  in 

Jamk  Creamer,  1953  graduate  Tokyo,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
of  Albania  Polyfechnic  InMitnte,  sun-Times  Sunday  staff. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . 


By  Trent 

1^ 


has  joined  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 

Journal  staff  ^  a  reporter.  Brian  Upton,  on  the  editorial 

e  V  •  staff  of  the  Quebec  (P.  Q.)  Chron- 

SravE  Yates,  magging  ^itor  ide -Telegraph  for  Ae  past  six 
of  the  Tallahassee  (Ha.)  Dem^  years  as  Legislative  reporter,  city 

editor  and  editor-in-chief,  has 
of  the  Birmingham  JAla.)  News,  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
^  Montreal  (P.  Q.)  Star. 


erat,  has  resigned  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Moore  is  returning  to 
a  second  two-year  tour  of  Stars  & 


a  secona  iwo-year  tour  ot  Stars  &  Wbllum  H.  Adams,  a  veteran 
Stripes  activity  m  Germany  after  of  20  years’  service  in  the  news- 


a  leave  spent  visiting  former  news-  pap„  business  and  formerly  with 
paper  associates  m  California.  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  has  bwn 

-  _  .  .  .  .  ,  named  chirf  of  the  Hollywood, 

Leslie  Tooze  has  joined  the  pia.,  bureau  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 

(Fla.)  Daily  News.  He  succeeds 

EDITOH  i  PUBLISHER  ^eve  E  H«man  who  reslgiirf  to  ..  ^  .nporienc.  Sir.  Pre  wo*«l  for  37  nrwrpqwr,  i. 

— —  - -  accept  a  piKt  with  the  Florida  „ 
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TIu  OUtit  PMuhnf  nd  JdtmistrP 
,  Ntwsfaftr  n  Jmerita 

*  r*®“  nieiwd  The  Journalist, 
^  Nesrtpaperdom, 
^rch  1893;  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 


Power  and  Light  Co. 


the  last  two  years.” 


(Ore.)  Washington  County  News-  Anne  Hill  has  joined  the  staff 
Times.  Brian  Booth  has  been  of  the  Cottage  Gove  (Ore.)  Sen- 


SSaiS  1W3;  F«irth*’Et^  MarcE*!*?^  Barrm,  1953  graduate  of  Times.  Brian  Booth  has  been  of  the  Cottage  Gov 

iUtor  ft  Publisher,  Decemto  T.^iMt;  Adsw-  University  of  Wichita,  has  named  temporary  sports  editor  of  tinel  as  a  reporter. 

****•  P»»«nted  and  joined  the  Madras  (Ore.)  Pioneer  the  News-Review.  ♦  ♦ 

EdSyft^Pub^:r‘&.”fn"^"«''“"  as  reporter  and  photographer.  *  *  *  Waldo  Drake, 


Edit^  ft  Pabliihcr  Ca.,  Inc.  _ 

Tna  Eoitob  *  PuausHia  Co,  Inc. 
jAuna  WaiCBT  Baowit 

Prtsiitw  _ 

Central  PmUieation  OJU  Vs: 

,  Serenteenth  Floor,  Ttmct  Tower 
43nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  ^  Ne  Y 
.  TeUpkonss: 


*  *  *  Harry  Quin  is  the  new  associate 

Horace  Hood,  former  city  edi-  editor  of  the  Edinburg  (Tex.) 


Waldo  Drake,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  European  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  been  raised  in  rank 


tor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  Daily  Review.  He  was  formerly  from  captain  to  rear  admiral  in 
who  is  now  serving  as  a  Lieutenant  city  editor  of  the  Temple  (Tex.)  y.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  He  was 
Commander  in  the  Navy,  will  re-  Daily  Telegram,  and  previously  charge  of  Pacific  Fleet  public 


aand  St.  and  Bn»dw.jr^ew  York  38.  N.  Y  Commander  in  the  Navy,  will  re-  Daily  Telegram,  and  previously  charge  of  Pacific  Fleet  pub 
BRyanr9.3052.  3^,  305^  3055  and  8058  civilian  life  in  August  and  worked  for  the  Denton  (Tex.)  relations  during  World  War  U. 

koBHT  u.  baowK  tduor;  jEaoiiE“H;  slated  to  return  to  the  Times  as  Record  -  Chronicle  and  the  Fort  *  ♦  * 

assistant  managing  editor.  lFor//i  (Tex.)  Press.  i  i.«i 


U.  BaowjT  Editor;  Jb&omi  H. 

p^e^in^Zy  fe  managing  editor.  Worth  (Tex.)^  Press.^  j  hoffman.  who  holds 

Howard  E.  Miller,  formerly  of  Charles  Doctor,  just  gradu-  f  "inter’s  degr^  from  the 
as{  ATnr/;  lotiAB  B.  Keenet.  M<Ar(tiu  and  .u  t  „  e\\r....u  \  \t  ^  V  it  *  lumbia  University  school  of  jour- 

Xejeareh  Afanaier;  Iabet  HA.’i.irrr  t^e  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Trib-  ated  from  Kenyon  College,  who  .  become  a  renorter  for 

T.  Stoaet,  PuHisker;  Leacb  Labet.  t^®  Lauder^le  will  enter  University  of  Chicago  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

B**"*i>*tte  BoEEtEt,  (Fla.)  Daily  News  as  city  editor,  law  school  in  September,  has  ,  i  u  *  •  •  a 

dStS:"  He  succeed,  Arthue  S.  Rotinson,  joined  the  C/ncmnort  (Ohio)  Po«  *“  ^ 

Ca^ur;  Geoece  S.  McBeioe,  who  has  transferred  to  the  Ft.  editorial  staff  until  then.  He  is  ^  ^  ‘ 

Cittn^Z  EnLTM  i  KoISJI?’  Lauderdale  office  of  the  Miami  a  former  Post  copyboy.  *»*  a.  •  . 

CUirifed  Manattr.  ^  kolojat,  ^  Herald.  *  *  *  Katherine  M.  Mackie,  society 


"''*«"** t*“"  WALiia.  Advertis-  HOWARD  E.  Miller,  formerly  of 

XfddieTyan^A  uB^”^^^^  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Trib- 

~<^ELEa T.  Stoaet.  Pns/tiAer;  t  ..c.  f.hnrr  joined  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 


^•C.Burean,  Jamee I.  Butlee. 

MEm,pKo8!B"M24^'S!fe.s  Harrison  P.  Hornish,  manag-  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Santa  L'fizen  rMnot^nn 

iOwaro  Bureau.  Jot  London  Gnmanue  »  '"8  editor  of  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook,  has  to  New  York  City 
Afft^ns  Bide.  sM  North  Miekiian  Joe.,  Cki-  Times,  has  been  awarded  the  serv-  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  San  *  * 

Oregon  D/ego  (Calif.)  Evening  rribunc.  Leo  Bowler  1 
JPejiem  Jdtertuint  Managtr.  _  '  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  *  *  *  ferred  from  gener; 


«  at  «  Katherine  M.  Mackie,  society 

Walter  E.  McArthur,  former  reporter  for  the  JacArson  (Mich.) 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Santa  CitUen  P^r/ol,  has  resigned  to  go 


Wtttem  Jibertisint  Manater. 


Comntafriai  Tmji  Adults  for  being  one  “who  has  RoscoE  Puckett,  a  1953  grad- 
^a.*'’T«i.  Contributed  most  to  the  Easter  Seal  uate  of  the  University  of  Virginia 


OaAooBETn. _ ■  Program.’’ 

Court  £dil^,  Campbell  Wateob,  MUu  ♦  *  ♦ 

Anisin Alice  Katem,  formerly  of  the 
CAB  A.  Scott,  Saiir  2  Ptrukanse,  uub  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  United  Press  bureau, 

H  editor  of  the  to,  Vego,  (Nev.) 
_ Sun’s  new  women’s  department. 


Alice  Katem,  formerly  of  the 


Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune.  Leo  Bowler  has  been  trans- 
*  *  *  feffred  from  general  assignment  to 

Roscoe  Puckett,  a  1953  grad-  picture  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
uate  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune,  succeed- 
has  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the  ing  Fred  Sherman,  who  has  gone 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader.  to  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 


B-4ISI.  . . 

Ofut;  Auab  DELAFOBa, 


Ofut:  Auab  DaLAFOBa. 

Manager.  19  Dortkerter  Canrt,  iinmtU  Hilf, 
Undan,  N.  tO. 


P*A>.  Frame,  Editor, 


•  Alex  Laggis,  June  graduate  of 
Labcelaa^~4^  Michigan  State  College,  has  joined 
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the  staff  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Amcriam  Informatioii  Serrice,  20,  me  DuDhotu  Citizen  Patriot  as  pollCC  reporter. 

Parii  Ger),  France.  ♦  ♦  * 

8  BiaaTeratc  net  paid  to  Dec  31, 1053.19,052  Times  photographer,  has  been 
aubjeet  to  fuit).  elected  president  of  the  Los  An- 
Fw  Subacri^iln^R^'  g®les  Press  Photographers  Asso- 

DISPLAY  ADVBRtisi>16  RateS —  ciation.  He  succeeds  Dick  Oliver, 

_ _  1  .8  |_13  136  |_53  also  of  the  Times. 

*****  Time  Timei  Time!  Timea  Timei  ♦  *  * 

ips.  S480  $300  $385  $335  $soo~  DOUGLAS  Verdery  has  resigned 
kS:  146  126  115  110  loo 

K  PC.  96  85  76  65  60  (Ore.)  News-Review  to  become 

Ji  PC*  — 55  48  43  40  86  news  editor  of  the  Forest  Grove 


World  Press  Sees 
Free  Press  at  Work 


By  Roy  Erwin 

The  recent  14th  Congress  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Vienna  afforded  250  jour¬ 
nalists  of  SO  countries  a  practical 
demonstration  of  how  the  free 
press  in  the  U.  S.  works. 

Curtis  J.  Hoxter,  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  United 
States  Council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  head¬ 
ed  the  press  organization  at  the 
economic  conference,  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York. 

‘T  am  confident  that  the  way  we 
handled  the  press  and  provided 
full  and  complete  information  on 
all  topics  made  an  enduring  im¬ 
pression  on  the  correspondents,” 
Mr.  Hoxter  told  Editor  &  PtJB- 
LisHER.  “Some  of  the  European 
journalists,  unused  to  our  open 
way  with  the  press,  expressed  the 
wish  that  NATO  would  handle  the 
press  in  the  same  way.” 

50  from  U.  S. 

Fifty  of  the  correspondents  were 
from  the  U.  S.  and  a  few  were 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — 
three  from  Tass,  one  from  Pravda, 
one  from  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Communist  press  of  Austria  was 
represented.  There  are  only  seven 
American  correspondents  in  Vien¬ 
na  and  50  were  brought  in  for  the 
meeting,  held  in  the  famous  Kon- 
zerthaus,  scene  of  many  Red 
“peace”  rallies. 

“We  broke  through  censorship 
in  Vienna — actually  there  is  Four 
Power  censorship  there  and  stuff  is 
held  up  for  days  and  we  had  to  get 
through  Red  territory  to  get 
there,”  said  Mr.  Hoxter,  who  made 
an  advance  trip  to  Vienna  to  make 
press  arrangements  in  March. 

“There  was  no  obstacle  in  lan¬ 
guage  as  we  had  a  system  of  mikes 
with  immediate  translations — like 
the  United  Nations — at  all  press 
conferences  and  many  reporters 
said  they  had  never  had  such  ser¬ 
vice  before,”  he  continued.  “Big 
industrialists  who  used  to  refuse 
press  conferences  sought  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  press,  and  there 
was  close  cooperation  between 
governments  in  bringing  the  jour¬ 
nalists  there.  The  U.  S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  was  of  great  assis¬ 
tance.” 

U.  S.  correspondents  attended  a 
press  conference  at  the  U.  S.  Em¬ 
bassy  on  the  Sunday  before  the 
congress  opened  and  were  briefed 
on  Austrian  affairs.  Some  wanted 
to  go  25  miles  to  the  Hungarian 
border,  but  U.  S.  officials  declined 
to  seek  Russian  permits  for  them 
to  do  so. 

A  press  room  was  provided  in 
Konzerthaus  with  typewriters,  di¬ 
rect  cable  and  radio  connections, 
three  Telet^  machines  with  30- 
minute  service  to  New  York,  direct 
telephone  to  Paris. 


“From  the  American  viewpoint 
this  was  not  unusual,  but  the  Euro¬ 
peans  had  never  seen  a  set-up  of 
that  kind  before,”  said  Mr.  Hox¬ 
ter.  “We  were  setting  a  pattern  in 
Vienna  which  might  serve  well  for 
governments  and  individuals  to  fol¬ 
low  in  making  information  avail¬ 
able  at  international  meetings. 
Some  from  Paris  said  they  wished 
NATO  would  follow  our  lead.” 

50  Nations 

Each  morning  there  was  a  press 
briefing  about  the  day’s  program. 
At  2  p.m.  there  was  an  internation¬ 
al  press  conference  with  leaders  of 
delegations  giving  interviews.  Jour¬ 
nalists  were  able  to  get  the  view¬ 
point  of  50  nations  on  economic 
questions. 

“This  seemed  to  teach  the  lead¬ 
ers,  some  of  whom  are  members  of 
parliaments,  that  they  had  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  by  worldng  with  the 
press,”  said  Mr.  Hoxter.  “They 
will  take  home  the  view  that  the 
American  way  of  a  free  press  is 
good.” 

At  5:30  p.m.  each  day  there  was 
a  separate  briefing  for  American 
correspondents  at  which  American 
spokesmen  for  the  next  day  out¬ 
lined  what  their  position  would  be 
so  the  reporters  could  understand 
even  the  most  technical  meeting. 

After  the  congress  was  over,  the 
correspondents  were  taken  on  a 
one-week  bus  tour  of  Austria  as 
guests  of  the  Austrian  Government 
to  study  that  nation’s  economy. 

Press  Releases 

Three  press  releases  were  made 
daily  at  the  congress:  Full  texts  of 
speeches,  summary  of  morning 
meeting  and  of  the  discussions  in 
the  afternoon. 

“I  was  startled  by  the  results,” 
said  Mr.  Hoxter.  “An  amazing 
number  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  carried  editorials — 
the  New  York  Times  had  four  edi¬ 
torials — and  the  European  cover¬ 
age  was  complete. 

“The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
ran  special  supplements  in  the 
New  York  and  the  European  Edi¬ 
tions  and  Newsweek  carried  a  spe¬ 
cial  supplement,”  he  continued. 

Die  Presse  of  Vienna  published 
an  English-language  supplement 
each  day  of  the  congress,  giving 
news  of  the  conference  and  news 
of  the  world  as  furnished  by  the 
United  Press.  Operators  who  knew 
no  English  set  the  type. 

Communist  correspondents  co¬ 
operated  fully  with  those  from  the 
West,  according  to  Mr.  Hoxter, 
who  said  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
correspondent  interviewed  the 
Pravda  correspondent.  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate  columnist  Drew  Pearson 
termed  it  “the  Russian  ruble  of¬ 
fensive.” 


Announcing 

1 6^"  Annual  Aviation  Writing 
and  Picture  Competition 

for  work  produced  since  September  15, 1952 


This  year,  TWA’s  traditional  contest  for  excellence  in 
reporting  the  story  of  commercial  aviation  takes  on 
special  significance  as  the  world  celebrates  the  Golden 
Anniversary  of  powered  flight.  For  TWA’s  Annual 
Aviation  Writing  and  Picture  Competition  honors  the 
editors,  reporters,  columnists,  authors  and  photog¬ 
raphers  who  tell  and  interpret  the  role  of  commercial 
aviation  to  the  public. 

A  total  of  $2,100  in  cash  awards,  16  plaques  and  five 
Grand  Sweepstakes  Trophies  will  be  awarded  to  win¬ 
ners  this  year.  Presentations  are  usually  made  at  a 
prominent  resort  in  the  Southwest  Sun  Country  during 
a  fun-filled  “Quickie  Vacation”  weekend.  And  every 
entrant  is  eligible  for  the  Strebig-Dobben  Memorial 
Award,  presented  to  the  person  or  publication  whose 
story  has  contributed  most  to  the  public  understanding 
of  commercial  aviation. 


WRITING  DIVISIONS 

Op«n  Class:  Open  to  all  newspaper, 
press-association  and  syndicate 
writers  in  the  United  States. 

Selective  Class:  Open  only  to  writ¬ 
ers  on  newspapers  of  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  or  less  in  the  United  States. 

Macazine  Trophy:  Open  to  free-lance 
or  staff  writers  for  magazines  of 
general  interest. 

Technical  Writing  Trophy:  Open  to 
both  free-lance  and  magazine  writ¬ 
ers.  Entries  may  deal  with  operation 
development,  business  and  promo¬ 
tion,  or  similar  technical  phases  of 
the  industry. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  DIVISION 

Open  to  newspaper  or  magazine  pho 
tographers. 

Photos  may  be  entered  in  any  one 
of  the  following  categories: 

1.  Newspaper  black  and  white 
published  in  papers  over  50,000 
circulation. 

2.  Newspaper  black  and  white  pub 
lished  in  papers  of  50,000 circulation 
or  under. 

3.  Black  and  white  in  general-inter 
est  magazines  or  Sunday  newspaper 
magazine  sections. 

4.  Color  photographs,  as  in  above. 
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Hurry!  Send  tearshcets  of  your  best  commercial 
aviation  stories  or  prints  and  tearsheets  of  your  best 
commercial  aviation  photos  published  between  Sept. 
15,  1952,  and  Sept.  15,  1953.  Entries  must  be  post 
marked  no  later  than  Sept.  15,  1953.  Decisions  of 
judges  will  be  final.  Mail  entries  to  Gordon  Gilmore, 
Vice  President, Public  Relations,  Trans  World  Air 
lines,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Description  of  Picture 
Sufficient  in  Pleading 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  RECENT  CASE  in  Maine  has  re¬ 
affirmed  the  well-established  rule, 
followed  by  the  courts  in  most 
states,  that  a  plaintiff  in  a  libel 
action  is  not  required  to  attach 
a  copy  of  a  photograph  to  his 
pleading;  a  description  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  sufficient. 

A  picture  was  published  by  the  ,  ,  ,  __ 

Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald  of  Upholds  Newspaper 


guage  used,  with  such  innuendos 
as  are  necessary  to  explain  what 
was  meant  by  the  language — and 
to  whom  it  applied,  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  the  court  to  determine  whether 
the  words  are  actionable  .  .  .” 

■ 

Canada  Court 


the  Imperial  Cafe  in  that  city  and 
the  caption  identified  it  as  a  “Gam¬ 
bling  Site.” 

The  owner  of  the  Imperial  Cafe 
sued  the  newspaper  and  in  its  de¬ 
fense  the  Press  Herald  asked  for 
a  dismissal  of  the  action,  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  picture  itself  must  be 
set  out  in  the  complaint  in  this 
action. 

“Only  with  the  photograph  be¬ 
fore  the  court,”  argued  the  Press 
Herald,  “can  it  be  determined 
whether  as  a  m.,tter  of  law  the 
defamatory  matter  can  be  held  ap¬ 
plicable  to  this  cafe  owner  and  fur¬ 
ther,  the  photograph  is  available 
to  this  plaintiff  without  appreciable 
effort.” 

The  comment  of  the  Maine  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  its  refusal  to  hold 
the  photograph  itself  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  pleadings  was  that, 

“Obviously  attaching  a  copy  of  the 
photograph  to  the  declaration 
would  give  no  new  information 
to  the  publishers.  Granting  that  the 
photograph  would  prove  helpful  , 

in  deciding  the  issues  here  pre- 
sented,  yet  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  a  photograph  may  not 
adequately  be  described  in  words. 

“The  daily  newspaper  is  read  in 
the  haste  of  daily  living.  The  read¬ 
er  can  hardly  be  expected  with 
studious  care  to  search  out  and  to 
recognize  delicate  shades  in 
meaning  and  application  of  the 
printed  words  and  picture.” 

In  excepting  actions  for  libel 
based  on  the  publication  of  photo¬ 
graphs  or  pictures  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  that  a  libelous  statement 
cannot  be  described  but  must  be 
set  out  verbatim,  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeal  has  said:  “Where 
the  libel  is  a  picture  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  record,  to  make 
it  libelous  there  must  be  a  proper 
allegation  as  to  its  character. 

As  authority  for  excusing  the 
absence  of  the  photograph  from 
the  pleadings  in  this  action  against 
the  Press  Herald,  the  Maine  court 
cited  the  statement  of  a  Texas 
court: 

“A  libel  suit  is  based  on  lan¬ 
guage  or  its  equivalent.  The  com¬ 
plaint  in  a  libel  suit  should  put 
the  court  in  possession  of  the  libel¬ 
ous  matter  published, — the  lan- 


Ottawa — ^The  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  in  a  majority  3-2  decision, 
dismiss^  the  appeal  of  Mrs. 
Yvonne  Guay,  who  sought  dam¬ 
ages  in  connection  with  a  false 
newspaper  report  published  by  the 
Vancouver  Sun. 

The  action  again  the  Vancouver 
Sun  was  launched  by  Mrs.  Guay 
Nov.  5,  1948,  nine  months  after 
the  newspaper  published  a  report 
that  her  estranged  husband  and 
three  children  were  killed  in  a  car- 
train  collision  in  North  Bay,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Guay  asked  for  unspeci¬ 
fied  damages.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  British  Columbia  awarded  her 
$1,025.  A  majority  decision  of  the 


U.  S.  Court  Rules 
Innuendos  Are 
Not  Libelous 

Chicago — ^U.  S.  District  Court 
of  Appeals  (Seventh  Circuit)  has 
ruled  that  innuendos  are  not  li¬ 
belous,  in  dismissing  an  appeal 
from  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  a 
libel  suit  brought  against  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American. 

Maurice  Sohy,  lawyer  for  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association,  was  the 
plaintiff-appellant  in  the  case.  He 
sought  $100,000  damages,  charg¬ 
ing  libel  in  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Herald-American,  Feb.  25, 
1951.  The  article  quoted  David 
L.  Behnoke,  national  president  of 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  who 
told  of  Mr.  Schy  entering  his  sick¬ 
room,  charging  <he  latter  with 
“Gestapo  action”  in  representing 
17  disgruntled  staff  employes  of 
the  association. 

Charged  Innuendos  Libelous 

Mr.  Schy  alleged  that  direct 
statements  and  innuendos  made  by 
Mr.  Behncke  falsely  charged  him 
with  using  Gestapo  methods  and 
actions.  Hearst  Publishing  Co.,  in 
turn,  moved  to  dismiss  the  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  grounds  that  (1) 
the  innuendos  are  not  reasonably 
ascribed  to  the  alleged  libelous 
words;  (2)  the  alleged  libelous 


Publishing  Co.  vs.  Field  324  Ill. 
(1944)  App.  254-262,  in  which  it 
was  stated: 

“The  meaning  of  the  words  al¬ 
leged  to  be  libelous  cannot,  by 
innuendo,  be  extended  beyond  a 
reasonable  construction.  Innuen¬ 
dos  are  not  available  to  impute 
libel  to  an  article  which  in  itself 
is  otherwise  innocent  of  any  li¬ 
belous  meaning.  Words  alleged  to 
be  libelous  will  receive  an  inno¬ 
cent  construction  if  they  are  rea¬ 
sonably  susceptible  of  it.” 

■ 

Pennsylvcmia 
Plans  Libel 
Law  Changes 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — ^Two  bills  to 
strengthen  libel  laws  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  been  passed  by  the 
State  House  of  Representatives  and 
sent  to  the  Senate. 

Backed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
both  measures  were  passed  200  to 
0.  One  of  the  bills  spells  out  the 
burden  of  proof.  The  other  is  the 
model  “uniform  single  publication 
act”  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  of  Uniform 
State  Laws. 

The  burden  of  proof  measure 
provides  that  in  actions  for  defa¬ 
mation  the  plaintiff  has  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proving  the  defamatory 


B.  C.  Appeal  Court  reversed  that  words  are  not  capable  of  convey-  character  of  the  communiontion, 
judgment  and  Mrs.  Guay  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 


Freedom  Newspapers 
Lose  in  AP  Suit 

Brownsville,  Tex. — ^F  e  d  e  r  a  1 
Judge  James  V.  Allred  has  over¬ 
ruled  a  motion  of  Freedom  News- 
dismissal  of  a  suit 
brought  by  the  Associated  Press, 
charging  breach  of  contract. 

Freedom  Newspapers  publishes 
Brownsville  Herald,  Valley  Eve¬ 
ning  Monitor  (McAllen),  and 
Valley  Morning  Star  (Harlingen). 

The  AP  is  seeking  $16,008. 
Freedom  Newspapers  asked  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  suit  on  the  grounds 
that  the  federal  court  in  Browns¬ 
ville  lacked  jurisdiction  in  the  case 
and  that  the  amount  in  contro¬ 
versy  actually  did  not  exceed 
$3,000. 

■ 

Board  of  Elections 
Changes  Cause  Suit 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — An  unsuc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  township 
constable  on  June  16  brought  suit 
for  $100,000  against  the  Greens¬ 
boro  News  Company  and  L.  R. 
Russell  a  Democratic  leader. 

The  plaintiff,  W.  A.  Manley, 
charges  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  libeled  him  when  it  told 
how  Mr.  Russell  had  challenged 
his  (Manley’s)  right  to  run  for 
public  office.  He  alleged  that  since 
the  charges  were  made  to  a  local 
board  of  elections  they  did  not 
constitute  privileged  matter. 


ing  the  meaning  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  innuendos. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  sustained 
the  District  Court  in  ordeirng  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  complaint,  stating: 

“The  statement  that  plaintiff  and 
his  co-employes  made  an  ‘unan¬ 
nounced  military  -  manner  en¬ 
trance,  ‘Gestapo-like’  into  the 
sickroom  of  the  president  of  the 
union  is  merely  a  somewhat 
rhetorical  way  of  saying  that  their 
conduct  was  dictatorial,  and  that 
they  used  high-handed  methods. 
We  find  nothing  libelous  per  se  in 
such  language.  So  far  as  the  ar¬ 
ticle  complained  of  shows,  there 
was  no  relationship  of  attorney 
and  client  involved,  when  plaintiff 
representing  himself  and  other  dis¬ 
satisfied  co-employes  demanded  a 
contract  regarding  their  wages  and 
working  conditions.  Nowhere  in 
the  article  complained  of  is  there 
any  charge  of  treachery,  disloyalty 
or  improper  conduct  as  an  attor¬ 
ney.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  article  that  he 
was  the  attorney  either  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  air  pilots  or  of  its  pres¬ 
ident. 

Cites  Previous  Ruling 

“In  our  opinion,  the  District 
Court  properly  held  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  complained  of  was  not  li¬ 
belous  per  se.  Since  the  complaint 
at  bar  contains  no  allegation  show¬ 
ing  special  damages  and  actual 
malice,  it  does  not  state  a  cause 
of  action  for  publishing  words 
actionable  per  quod.  .  .  ." 

Earlier  in  the  ruling,  the  Court 
cited  the  case  of  Life  Printing  and 


its  publication,  its  application  to 
the  plaintiff,  the  recipient’s  under¬ 
standing  of  its  defamatory  mean¬ 
ing,  the  recipient’s  understanding 
of  it  as  intended  to  be  applied  to 
the  plaintiff,  special  harm  resulting 
to  the  plaintiff  from  its  publica¬ 
tion,  and  abuse  of  a  conditionally 
privileged  occasion. 

Burden  of  proof  on  the  defend¬ 
ant  would  be  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  defamatory  communication, 
the  privileged  character  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  it  was  published, 
and  the  character  of  the  subject 
matter  of  defamatory  comment  as 
of  public  concern. 

The  proposed  uniform  single 
publications  act  would  make  the 
law  uniform  on  causes  for  action 
arising  out  of  a  single  publication. 
An  old  English  common  law  rule 
of  1849  was  that  each  sale  or  de¬ 
livery  of  a  single  copy  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  was  a  distinct 
and  separate  publication  of  a 
libel. 

According  to  the  PNPA,  “this 
rule  still  is  followed  by  several 
American  jurisdictions.  It  means 
that  when  defamation  is  published 
in  a  magazine  of  national  circula¬ 
tion,  the  person  defamed  may  have 
as  many  as  3,900,000  possible 
causes  of  action.” 

Other  jurisdictions  have  adopted 
the  single  publication  rule,  under 
which  any  single  integrated  pub¬ 
lication,  such  as  one  edition  of  a 
newspaper  or  magazine,  or  one 
broadcast,  is  treated  as  a  unit,  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  only  one  cause  of 
action. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

RCA  Offers  Orderly 
System  for  Color  TV 


A  System  of  orderly  develop¬ 
ment  of  color  television  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  this  week  by 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  and 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

So  now  the  FCC,  which  has  un¬ 


compatible  color  television  pro¬ 
grams  which  NBC  will  offer  to 
commercial  sponsors  and  its  af¬ 
filiated  stations  throughout  the 
United  States.  (Already,  41  inde¬ 
pendent  stations  affiliated  with 
NBC  have  agreed  to  a  prompt 
start  in  broadcasting  network  color 


slide  camera,  color  film  equipment 
and  color  cameras  if  he  desires  to 
provide  programs  from  local 
sources.  The  amount  and  total  cost 
of  such  equipment  will  depend  on 
the  kind  and  extent  of  local  color 
program  material  the  broadcast  sta¬ 
tion  owner  elects  to  provide. 

“The  present  prices  are  prelimi¬ 
nary  estimates  based  on  existing 
conditions  remain  the  same,  it  is 
anticipated  that  substantial  price 
reductions  will  be  made  when 
commercial  product  designs  are 
finalized  and  the  production  of 
color  equipment  increases.” 


dergone  a  change-over  in  personnel  programs  and  others  are  planning  Roman  rirtilv  'Riillatin 
and  viewpoint  since  1950,  has  be-  to  do  the  same.)  ®  i 


fore  it  a  697-page  book  which 
constitutes  a  petition  for  com¬ 
patible  technical  standards.  The 
previously  approved  standards  de¬ 
veloped  by  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  which  would  preclude  the 
reception  of  color  programs  on 
present  receivers,  has  been  placed 
on  the  shelf. 

The  Commission  starts  all  over 
again,  if  it  entertains  the  RCA- 
NBC  petition,  but  this  time  it  has 
the  thorough  work  of  the  broadcast 
industry’s  National  Television 
System  Committee  to  guide  its 
policy-making. 

$15  Million  Investment 

Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  RCA,  states 
in  the  petition  that  the  RCA  sys¬ 
tem  which  operates  on  NTSC 
standards  meets  all  criteria  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  FCC  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  color  television  system;  and 
that,  because  of  its  compatibility, 
color  programs  broadcast  on  the 
RCA  system  can  be  received  in 
black  and  white  on  the  millions 
of  sets  now  in  use  without  any  ad¬ 
justments  or  additions. 

“Our  position  as  a  pioneer  im¬ 
poses  upon  us  the  responsibility 
to  do  our  best  to  bring  about  the 
early  introduction  and  orderly  de¬ 
velopment  of  compatible  color  tele¬ 
vision  in  the  interests  of  the  view¬ 
ing  public,  our  sponsors,  and  the 
independent  stations  affiliated  with 
our  network,”  General  Sarnoff 
said. 

“RCA  and  NBC  are  prepared  to 
invest  as  much  as  $15  million  dur¬ 
ing  color  television’s  introductory 
year  to  establish  this  new  service 
on  a  solid  foundation.  This  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  $25  million 
RCA  will  have  spent  by  the  end 
of  1953  in  pioneering  research  and 
development  of  compatible  color 
television.” 

When  the  FCC  adopts  the  pro¬ 
posed  color  standards,  the  petition 
states,  RCA  and  NBC  will: 

1.  Expedite  production  of  color 
receivers,  tri-color  tubes,  and 
broadcasting  and  studio  equip¬ 
ment  for  sale  to  the  public,  to 
television  manufacturers  and  to 
broadcasters.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  first  sets  produced  will  sell  for 
$800  to  $1,000,  and  when  mass 
production  is  achieved  prices  will 
be  substantially  reduced. 

2.  Commence  broadcasting 


General  Sarnoff  pointed  out  that  ISSU6S  $150>000  StOck 


in  the  development  of  any  great 
new  service  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  someone  must  always  take  the 
lead  and  incur  the  initial  capital 
risk.  “For  example,”  he  said, 
“RCA  and  NBC  risked  $50  million 
in  developing  and  introducing 
black-and-white  television  before 
getting  a  cent  in  return.” 

Available  to  All 

General  Sarnoff  said  there  are 
approximately  210  set  manufactu¬ 
rers  and  70  tube  manufacturers  in 
the  radio-television  industry,  and 
approximately  190  television  sta¬ 
tions  now  on  the  air.  “It  is  my 
great  hope,”  he  said,  “that  all  of 
them  will  participate  in  the  effort 
to  take  the  color  television  ‘baby’ 
out  of  the  cradle  and  teach  it  to 
walk. 

"RCA  is  following  the  same  pol¬ 
icy  in  introducing  color  as  it  did 
in  black-and-white  television,  mak¬ 
ing  its  inventions  available  to  the 
entire  industry.  In  addition,  we 
will  manufacture  and  sell  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  including  the  tri-color 
tube,  to  competing  manufacturers 
and  will  make  and  sell  broadcast¬ 
ing  equipment  to  any  station,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
affiliated  with  NBC.” 

Dr.  C.  B.  Joliffe,  vicepresident 
and  technical  director  of  RCA,  es¬ 
timated,  in  a  statement  included  in 
the  RCA  petition,  that  if  the  FCC 
approves  the  proposed  new  stand¬ 
ards  by  the  end  of  the  Summer, 
a  pilot  production  of  color  receiv¬ 
ers  can  start  during  the  Spring  of 
1954. 

Custom-Built  Equipment 

RCA’s  initial  plans  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  appropriate  broadcast  equip¬ 
ment  on  a  custom  basis.  “This 
will  enable  broadcasters,”  he  said, 
“to  proceed  with  color  television 
early  in  1954.” 

“A  television  station  does  not 
need  to  equip  color  studios  in  or¬ 
der  to  broadcast  network  pro¬ 
grams,”  Dr.  Jolliffe  said.  “The 
station  can  take  color  programs 
from  the  network  by  making  rela¬ 
tively  minor  expenditures  for 
equipment  and  standard  stock 
items,  plus  in  most  cases  certain 
additional  sums  for  test  equipment. 
The  station  operator  may  expand 
his  operations  by  adding  a  color 


Ridgefield,  N.  J. — ^The  Bergen 
Bulletin  has  announced  issuance 
of  $150,000  worth  of  stock  in  a 
new  corporation  for  a  proposed 
5c-daily,  the  Bergen  Daily  Bulletin, 
to  cover  Eastern  Bergen  County. 

The  proposed  newspaper  will  be 
a  combination  of  the  Bergen  Bulle¬ 
tin,  a  weekly  published  here  for  25 
years,  and  its  companion  paper, 
the  East  Bergen  Bulletin.  Proceeds 
of  the  stock  sale  will  be  used  to 
buy  equipment. 

Underwriter  for  the  offering  of 
100,000  shares  of  common  stock 
at  $1.50  is  McLaughlin,  Reuss  & 
Co.,  1  Wall  St.,  New  York.  The 
transaction  is  said  to  be  the  first 
Wall  Street  financing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  20  years. 

Officers  and  directors  are:  Mor¬ 
ris  Lending  of  Palisades  Park, 
president  and  treasurer,  who  is 
now  operating  the  Bergen  Bulle¬ 
tin;  Gilbert  E.  Mott,  promotional 
director  of  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  director;  Louis  Hoebel  of 
Fort  Lee,  director;  and  Joseph  B, 
Freiman  of  Palisades  Park,  secre¬ 
tary  and  director. 

■ 

Mondeville  to  Chicago 

Robert  S.  Mandeville  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  Western 
sales  manager  of  Everett-McKin 
ney,  Inc.,  Radio-TV  representa 
tives.  Mr.  Mandeville  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  branch 
of  Everett-McKinney,  transferring 
from  their  New  York  office.  He 
was  previously  connected  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
and  John  H.  Perry  Associates, 
newspaper  and  radio  representa¬ 
tives  in  New  York  City. 

■ 

Radio  News  Checkup 

Washington — ^The  National  As 
sociation  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters  is  forwarding  to  all 
radio  stations  in  the  United  States 
questionnaires  relating  to  the  news 
room  operations  of  the  stations. 
■ 

Takes  lob  at  ITU 

Tulsa,  Okla. — R.  F.  McCabe, 
Tulsa  World  compositor  for  27 
years,  has  taken  a  position  as  as 
sistant  secretary  of  the  Internation 
al  Typographical  Union  at  Indian 
apolis. 
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Introducing  New  Members 
Of  ICMA  Official  Family 


ICMA  should  also  be  available  to 
move  in  on  any  situation  or  court 
decision  that  could  endanger  the 
entire  structure  of  Little  Merchant 
operations  and  the  principles  of 
contractual  relationship  between 
dealers  and  publishers,  or  contract 
and  common  carriers  and  publish¬ 
ers. 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  BLENDING  of  old  and  new 
marks  the  complexion  of  the  “of¬ 
ficial  family”  of  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  for 
the  coming  year. 

Changes  approved  at  the  Macki¬ 
nac  Island  convention  provide  for 
a  full-time  secretary-manager,  a 
central  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
a  forward-looking  policy  of  better 
service  to  ICMA’s  nearly  1,000 
members.  ICMA  headquarters  will 
become  a  clearing  house  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel,  not  only  for  its 
members,  but  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole.  It  will  become  a 
storehouse  of  facts,  data  and  cir¬ 
culation-building  methods. 

A  Veteran  Team 


became  city  circulation  manager  of 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  un¬ 
der  Horace  Powell,  circulation 
manager.  In  1935,  Mr.  Daniel  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  under  Mr.  Powell.  In 
December,  1942,  Mr.  Daniel  be¬ 
came  circulation  director.  He  be¬ 
came  circulation  director  of  the 
Journal  and  Constitution  in  June, 
1950,  at  the  time  of  their  merger. 


Heading  the  new  ICMA  office  is 
Jack  Estes,  formerly  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  and  a  past 
president  of  ICMA.  He  will  work 
closely  with  L.  W.  McFetridge, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Tribune, 
who  has  served  as  ICMA  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  for  15  years.  “Mr. 
ICMA”  will  continue  as  treasurer 
of  the  association  and  as  a  member 
of  the  board’s  executive  committee. 

Working  closely  with  the  new 
secretary-manager  will  be  Arthur 
Daniel,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and 
Constitution,  newly  elected  ICMA 
president,  who  succeeded  Jack  Cal¬ 
vin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  at  the 
Mackinac  Island  meeting.  Charles 
Staab,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer, 
has  been  advanced  to  first  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  1954 
convention  program  for  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.  Morris  Shorr,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call,  is  second  vp 
in  charge  of  the  ICMA  buying 
guide. 

Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  is  the  new  third  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  membership. 


Introducing  Aronoff, 

3rd  Vicepresident 

Walter  Aronoff,  newly  elected 
third  vicepresident,  started  in  the 
newspaper  business  as  a  school  boy 
selling  papers  on  street  comers. 
Upon  leaving  school,  he  was  hired 
by  the  old  Detroit  (Mich.)  Journal 
as  street  sales  distributor. 

He  joined  the  Detroit  Times, 
where  he  was  given  charge  of 
downtown  street  sales,  later  be¬ 
coming  city  circulator.  In  1940,  he 
was  appointed  circulation  director 
when  Jack  Kenney  went  to  New 
York  as  circulation  director  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Aronoff  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Central  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association  and  is  a  for¬ 
mer  ICMA  director,  having  repre¬ 
sented  Cental  States. 


New  Service  Announced 

A  Specialized  circulation  serv¬ 
ice  for  newspapers  and  periodicals 
has  been  organized  by  Floyd  L. 
Hockenhull,  who  founded  Circula¬ 
tion  Management  magazine  in 
1935.  It  is  Circulation  Develop¬ 
ment  Service,  Inc.,  with  general  of¬ 
fices  at  53  West  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago.  Vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  is  John  Yeager,  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  Mr.  Hocken¬ 
hull. 

The  services  consist  of  complete 
circulation  development  for  pub¬ 
lishers,  including  counsel,  research, 
circulation  programs  and  their  ad¬ 
ministration. 


Baseball  Night  Hosts 
Carriers  of  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press  were  hosts  to  their 
subscribers  June  27  at  a  communi¬ 
ty  Baseball  Night  for  which  the 
Press  was  general  sponsor.  The 
promotion,  according  to  Otto  Stie- 
hrw,  circulation  manager,  was  to 
break  attendance  records  and  cre¬ 
ate  additional  interest  in  baseball 
and  the  Sheboygan  Indians  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  League. 


28  Newspaperboys 
Get  Scholarships 

Twenty-eight  carrier  scholar¬ 
ships,  totaling  $34,700,  have  been 
awarded  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad¬ 
emy  for  1953-54,  according  to 
Hamilton  Bissell,  director  of  schol¬ 
arship  boys. 

The  awards  are  known  as  th« 
William  A.  Cordingley  Memorial 
Scholarships,  named  in  honor  of 
the  former  circulation  manager  (rf 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune.  Following  are  the  re¬ 
cipients  who  will  enter  in  the 
Fall: 

W.  Clark  Gillespie,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  Herald;  Frank  S. 
Smith,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Fret 
Press;  Douglas  J.  Pritchard,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune;  Owen 
D.  Heiberg,  Alan  R.  Herman,  Lee 
Mitchell,  James  R.  Myers,  John 
R.  Skoog,  Vernon  E.  Vig,  and  Jack 
W,  Watkins,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune. 

Two  boys  have  been  awarded 
Summer  Session  Scholarships. 
They  are:  Louis  J.  Hardy,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Ckjnn.)  Post,  and  William  R. 
Kopp,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Ledger. 

Scholarships  of  13  boys  were 
renewed  upon  completion  of  a 
successful  year’s  work  at  Exeter. 
Three  Cordingley  Scholars  com¬ 
pleted  their  course  at  Exeter  and 
won  scholarships  at  colleges  of 
their  choice. 


Art  Daniel  Brings 
Experience  to  Job 

Arthur  Daniel  brings  to  the 
office  of  president  a  well-rounded 
background  in  circulation  and 
ICMA  activities.  He  is  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Southern  Circulation 
Managers  Association  and  has  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Lions  Club.  He  can  be  counted 
upon  to  direct  ICMA  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  hand. 

He  is  a  native  of  Ensley,  Ala.,  a 
suburb  of  Birmingham,  where  he 
attended  local  schools  and  Howard 
College.  He  began  circulation 
work  in  1932  under  the  late  Don 
Davis  (ICMA  past  president)  as 
a  district  manager  in  the  city  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News-Age-Herald. 

In  November,  1933,  Mr.  Daniel 


Estes  on  Old  Hand 
In  Circulation 

Jack  Estes,  newly-appointed 
ICMA  secretary-manager,  is  an 
old  hand  in  circulation.  Since  tak¬ 
ing  leave  from  the  Dallas  News 
in  1951,  he  has  been  engaged  in 
newspaper  research  and  as  circula¬ 
tion  consultant  for  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
During  the  past  year,  he  has  served 
as  editor  of  the  ICMA  Bulletin. 

He  began  newspaper  work  as  a 
carrier  boy  and  later  learned  the 
printing  trade  at  McKinney,  Tex. 
He  was  editor  and  publisher  and 
special  writer  for  several  Texas 
publications  before  entering  circu¬ 
lation  work.  His  tour  of  editorial 
duty  included  being  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  at  Galveston  and 
Dallas. 

Mr.  Estes  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dallas  News  for  25 
years.  After  serving  as  ICMA 
president,  he  represented  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  matters  relating  to  state 
and  national  regulations.  He  is  a 
life  member  of  ICMA,  Southern 
OMA  and  Texas  CMA. 

He  feels  that  ICMA  headquar¬ 
ters  should  have  available  case  his¬ 
tories  and  statistics  to  combat  at¬ 
tempted  inroads  on  the  system  of 
sales  and  delivery  of  newspapers. 


Scholars  and  Bankers 

A  recent  checkup  disclosed  that 
carrierboys  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  and 
Evening  Post  have  more  than  $30,- 
000  on  deposit  in  carrier-savings 
accounts. 

A  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  carrier,  John  LaFalce,  13, 
took  all  the  top  honors  in  his 
school  graduating  class  of  26  pu¬ 
pils.  He  had  a  97.2  per  cent  aver¬ 
age. 

Seventeen  of  the  750  carriers  of 
the  Globe-News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Amarillo,  Tex.  qualified  for 
endowments  or  scholarships  under 
the  publisher’s  plan  for  furthering 
boys’  education. 


Vacations  Offered 

Los  Angeles — ^Vacations  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  day  at  Long  Beach  to 
six-day  visits  to  Hawaii  are  of¬ 
fered  in  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
newspapeiboy  contests.  Fifteen 
will  go  to  Hawaii,  85  to  San  Fran- 
iciso  and  300  will  win  trips  to 
March  Field  under  the  program. 


10  Detroit  Carriers 
Given  Scholarships 

Detroit — At  a  luncheon,  June 
17,  at  the  Hotel  Fort  Shelby,  10 
Detroit  News  carriers  were 
awarded  scholarships  of  $500  each 
for  attendance  at  the  college  of 
their  choice. 

Each  of  the  6,500  News  carriers 
is  eligible  to  try  for  the  yearly 
scholarships.  They  are  rated  in 
three  categories:  by  their  school 
principal  on  scholarship;  by  other 
citizens  on  good  citizenship  and 
by  the  News  carrier  supervisor  on 
carrier  ability. 

Those  who  have  shown  good 
ratings  are  then  given  tests,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Student  Aid 
Foundation  of  Michigan.  Sixty 
carriers  qualified  for  the  test  and 
from  these  the  10  boys  with  the 
highest  averages  were  awarded  the 
scholarships. 

It  is  possible  for  a  boy  in  the 
eighth  grade  to  win  four  times  for 
a  total  of  $2,000. 


Fort  Riley  Edition 

Junction  City,  Kan.  —  The 
Junction  City  Daily  Union  on  June 
24  issued  a  special  edition  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  die  founding  of  Fort  Riley. 
The  92-page  edition  is  the  biggest 
in  the  history  of  the  Union,  which 
by  coincidence  is  in  its  92nd  year 
of  publication. 
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Grants  Scholarships 

Quill  and  Scroll,  high  school 
journalism  honorary,  has  granted 
$500  scholarships  to  Siarah  Ann 
Cochran,  Eastern  High  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  will  enter 
the  University  of  Georgia,  and  Sid 
Hormell,  Jerseyville,  Ill.,  who  has 
elected  to  attend  the  University 
Illinois. 

Awards  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship,  leadership, 
and  service  on  school  publications. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Field  For  Women 
In  Classified  Grows 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


The  number  of  women  clas- 
sified  advertising  executives  pre- 
I  sent  at  the  recent  ANCAM  con- 
Q  vention  caused  no  little  comment. 

<  While  readers  might  recall  the  se¬ 
ries  “Women  Classified  Managers” 
that  ran  in  this  department  last 
year,  seeing  so  many  women 
CAMS  in  action  and  hearing  them 
talk  on  various  phases  of  Classi¬ 
fied  impresses  one  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  fair  sex  in  this 
particular  field  of  advertising  en¬ 
deavor. 

In  her  talk,  “Women  in  Classi¬ 
fied”,  Margaret  Cadwell,  CAM, 
iVilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal, 
and  a  director  of  ANCAM,  said, 
without  a  visible  trace  of  prejudice, 
“Are  women  better  classified  sales 
people  than  men?  Definitely,  they 
are  more  suited  for  the  telephone 
room  and  more  suited  as  street 
salesmen  in  many  instances.” 

What  is  it  that  the  gals  have 
that  gives  them  an  edge  in  selling 
Classified?  Here’s  how  Miss  Cad¬ 
well  puts  it: 

“We  all  know  that  a  good  sales¬ 
woman  has  an  advantage  over  the 
salesman — especially  if  she  has 
charm  and  personality.  Masculine 
customers  have  a  difficult  time  to 
say,  ‘No.’  The  many  necessary  but 
tiring  details  which  are  a  part  of 
classified  advertising  are  bound  to 
annoy  the  average  man  and  no 
man  can  stand  up  for  long  under 
the  strain  of  hearing  about  how 
filthy  the  last  tenants  left  the 
apartment  before  the  matter  of  the 
ad  to  be  taken  can  even  be  ap¬ 
proached.  I  will  admit  that  women 
are  more  emotional,  less  logical 
than  men  and  often  let  their  soft¬ 
heartedness  rule  their  heads.  May¬ 
be  that  is  not  too  bad,  though,  for 
surely  undeserved  deadheads,  etc., 
tend  to  make  friends  for  the  paper 
and  create  better  public  relations.” 

Another  attribute  is  the  ability 
to  be  an  actress.  Miss  Cadwell 
draws  an  analogy  between  acting 
and  selling  want  ads: 

“I  once  read  that  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  selling  is  something  like 
being  an  actress;  rather  a  good 
comparison,  only  it  is  much  more 
exciting  for  one  never  knows  what 
i  role  she  is  going  to  play  next.  One 
.  moment  you  are  consoling  a  per- 
;  son  who  has  lost  a  large  sum  of 
‘  money,  the  next  moment  you  are 
called  upon  to  listen  to  a  joke  that 
one  of  your  regular  customers 
thinks  you  should  hear.  You  may 
not  like  the  joke,  but  laugh  you 
must.  A  woman’s  day  in  Classified 
may  be  trying,  nerve-wracking, 
even  annoying,  but  it  will  never  be 
dull  unless  she  herself  makes  it  so. 


Every  interview  can  be  a  thrilling 
adventure.” 

Then  Miss  Cadwell  considered  a 
phase  of  the  subject  that  all  CAMs 
wish  the  Journalism  schools  of  the 
nation  would  pick  up  and  exhibit 
to  the  generation  of  potential 
newspaper  workers  who  think  the 
editorial  office  of  the  newspaper 
offers  the  only  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  imagination  and  inge¬ 
nuity.  Miss  Cadwell  painted  the 
opportunities  for  women  in  Classi¬ 
fied  in  their  true,  bright  colors.  She 
said: 

“Now  let  us  consider  what  Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  can  give  to  the 
woman  who  throws  herself  into  her 
job  wholeheartedly  and  unsel¬ 
fishly.  The  rewards  are  manifold. 
She  will  always  have  an  interest¬ 
ing  day.  Instead  of  watching  the 
clock,  she  will  lose  track  of  time, 
so  absorbing  will  her  work  be¬ 
come.  She  will  leave  her  desk  at 
night  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  she  has  been  of  assistance  to 
her  fellow  men.  She  will  be  plea.sed 
with  herself  because  the  ads  she 
has  written  found  a  little  boy’s  lost 
dog,  rented  the  widow’s  apartment, 
room,  or  found  an  apartment  for 
the  nice  young  girl  who  is  getting 
married  next  week.  She  will  re¬ 
member  the  lady  who  called  back 
ju.st  to  thank  her,  to  tell  her  how 
delighted  she  was  with  the  results 
she  got  and  how  much  it  meant 
to  her.  All  in  a  day’s  work,  but  it 
is  nice  to  know  that  you  are  help¬ 
ing  others. 

“I  would  not  have  the  temerity 
to  say  that  women  make  better 
classified  advertising  managers 
than  men,  because  the  enthusiasm 
that  I  feel  for  my  job  has  been 
largely  instilled  in  me  by  some  of 
the  brilliant  men  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  a 
woman  Classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  or  supervisor  can  deal  most 
intelligently  and  sympathetically 
with  the  women  on  her  staff,  the 
same  as  I  am  certain  that  the  girl 
or  woman  on  the  telephone  can 
give  real  understanding  to  the 
woman  customer.  They  are  both 
women  and  they  speak  the  same 
language.  What  problems  can  the 
girl  on  the  phone  or  even  a  street 
salesman  encounter  that  the  wom¬ 
an  manager  who  has  come  up 
through  the  ranks  has  not  experi¬ 
enced?  She  understands  because  for 
many  years  she  too  was  on  the 
phone  and  she  knows  that  it  is  a 
tough,  hard  job  some  days  and  be¬ 
cause  of  that,  she  will  take  the 
problems  of  her  girls  seriously.  She 
accepts  her  job  as  a  sort  of  a  game 
and  knows  it  to  be  her  responsi¬ 


bility  to  maintain  the  morale  of 
her  staff. 

“In  summing  up  whether  a 
phone  girl,  a  supervisor  or  a  man¬ 
ager,  it  requires  a  true  desire  to 
serve  and  an  unlimited  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  to  achieve  success. 

“Personally,  I  would  not  trade 
jobs  with  anyone  I  know.  I  can 
think  of  no  career  in  which  you 
receive  as  much  appreciation  for 
the  giving  of  yourself  as  Clessi- 
fied  advertising.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  a  woman  could  do  day 
after  day,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year  and  still  enjoy  it,  be  as 
intently  interested  as  being  ‘a 
woman  in  classified’  ”. 

Perhaps,  if  the  Journalism  stu¬ 
dents  whose  starry  eyes  see  noth¬ 
ing  but  scoops  and  by-lines  as  they 
work  toward  their  degrees  only  to 
wind  up  in  entirely  different  fields 
could  read  this  doctrine.  Classified 
could  gain  some  valuable  recruits. 
Yes,  there  is  a  place  for  well- 
trained  women  in  Classified,  and 
Miss  Cadwell  will  agree,  young 
men  too,  who  are  anxious  to  make 
a  career  of  it.  What  too  many 
CAMs  have  to  settle  for  today  in 
staffing  their  classified  soliciting 
staff  are  reformed  stenos  and  typ¬ 
ists  or  housewives  with  grown 
families  who  “want  something  to 
do.”  feet’s  tell  these  youngsters  in 
the  schools  and  colleges,  in  case 
they  don’t  know  it,  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  part  of  journalism. 


Too  Late  to  Classify 

Two  additional  auto  manufac¬ 
turers  have  jumped  on  the  band¬ 
wagon — Packard  and  Buick — in 
pushing  the  sale  of  used  cars  for 
their  dealers  via  Classified. 

■ 

Hoxnel  Is  President 
Of  Illinois  Markets 

Springfield,  Ill.  —  William 
Hamel,  publisher  of  the  Mattoon 
Journal  Gazette,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets,  succeeding  Coring  Mer- 
win,  publisher  of  the  Bloomington 
Pantagraph. 

Other  officers  selected  are:  Ben¬ 
jamin  Weir,  Charleston  Courier, 
vicepresident,  and  Grover  Ship- 
ton,  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Reg¬ 
ister,  secretary-treasurer. 

Named  as  directors  are:  J.  A. 
McDermott,  Champaign  News- 
Gazette;  Earl  Jewell,  Cairo  Citi¬ 
zen;  Ken  White,  Elgin  Courier; 
William  K.  Todd,  Rockford  News¬ 
papers,  and  Fred  Miller,  LaSalle 
News-Tribune. 

m 

Twice  a  Week  Now 

Fairfield,  Ill.  —  The  IVayne 
County  Record,  a  weekly  for  84 
years,  has  stepped  up  to  semi¬ 
weekly  publication.  John  Temple, 
formerly  on  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times  staff,  and  his  brother, 
W.  R.  Temple,  took  over  the  paper 
about  two  years  ago. 
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What  Readers  Say 

continued  from  page  2 

William  B.  Sherrill  of  the  Santa 
Maria  Times — a  managing  editor 
and  therefore  presumably  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  working  press  who 
should,  of  all  classes,  know  better 
— proposes  that  McCarthy’s  name 
be  eliminated  from  the  news  col¬ 
umns  as  a  means  of  combatting 
him!  He  would  thus,  in  his  own 
way,  out-McCarthy  McCarthy.  It 
is  an  easy  step,  Mr.  Sherrill,  from 
such  news  suppression  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  books. 

Forrest  E.  Corson  of  New  York, 
who  “reads  the  New  York  Post 
daily,”  finds  that  it  attacks  “every 
ex-Communist  who  testifies  for 
the  government.”  What,  pray,  has 
this  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Editor 
Wechsler  was  placed  on  the  car¬ 
pet  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  he 
was  to  be  investigated  because  one 
of  his  hooks  was  on  foreign  shelves 
stocked  by  our  government?  (1 
trust  that  the  purge  of  those 
shelves  has  not  yet  eliminated  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Paine  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  but  I  fear  it  may 
have;  both  are  most  certainly  “sub¬ 
versive”  as  McCarthy  and  his  ilk 
define  that  word.) 

Mr.  Corson  is  alarmed  because 
Editor  &  Publisher  does  not 
realize  that  there  is  “A  Fifth 
Column  in  the  Fourth  Estate”. 
Apparently  Mr.  Corson  does  not 
read  Ediior  &  Publisher  so  reg¬ 
ularly  as  he  reads  the  Post.  Ap¬ 
parently,  also,  he  is  unaware  of 
the  bitter  battle  that  rent  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  a 
dozen  years  ago  when  that  or- 
pnization  literally  risked  its  ex¬ 
istence  in  order  to  purge  the  Reds 
..om  positions  of  influence  in  its 
ranks. 

Mr.  Corson,  who  reads  the  Post 
so  closely,  apparently  has  not  read 
the  Post's  own  reports  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy-Wechsler  exchange.  Nor 
has  he  troubled  himself  to  read 
the  transcript  of  that  closed-door 
hearing  (which,  incidentally,  is 
available  at  $2  per  copy  from 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
1341  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.).  For  he 
writes  that  “Mr.  Wechsler  has 
never  once  been  adversely  criti¬ 
cized  in  a  Communist  publica¬ 
tion.”  Wechsler  offered  exhibits  at 
the  hearing  which  show  the  con¬ 
trary  to  be  true. 

Publisher  C.  P.  Kimball  of  the 
Hlackfoot  (Ida.)  Bulletin  misses 
the  whole  point  at  issue  even  far¬ 
ther.  He  sees  the  alarm  over  the 
Wechsler  inquisition  as  “a  smoke 
screen”  and  “  a  typical  Commie 
diversionary  tactic.”  (This  latter 
indicates  that  Communists  are  not 
alone  nowadays  in  possessing  a 
special  dialectic.  “Typical  Com¬ 
mie  diversionary  tactic”  is  coming 
to  rank  with  “bourgeois  deviation” 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  in 
its  wide  and  meaningless  use.) 

Wechsler,  writing  in  his  own 


paper  and  in  the  Progressive,  de¬ 
clared: 

“McCarthy’s  realm  is  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  place  where  men 
are  held  to  be  guilty  until  they 
prove  their  innocence.  But  now  I 
can  personally  report  that  it  also 
is  a  place  where  the  existence  of 
proof  of  innocence  becomes  damn¬ 
ing  evidence  of  guilt.” 

The  senator  from  Wisconsin,  in 
his  investigative  excursions,  ap¬ 
parently  has  picked  up  the  Com¬ 
munist  trick  of  “brain  washing.” 
For  the  sinister  parallel  to  Wechs- 
ler’s  experience,  I  would  refer  any¬ 
one  interested  to  .\lexander  Weiss- 
berg’s  “Accused”  (incidentally,  the 
only  writing  I  have  ever  found 
which  makes  it  perfectly  under¬ 
standable  why  the  victims  of  the 
Russian  purge  trials  confessed 
crimes  they  did  not  commit). 

The  danger  in  this  whole  matter, 
of  course,  is  that  by  the  methods 
of  the  inquisition,  persons  cloaked 
with  the  temporary  authority  of 
public  office  will  decimate  the 
right  of  free  speech.  Editors — 
and  others — may  become  so  cowed 
that  they  dare  not  utter  a  liberal 
sentiment  for  fear  it  will  be 
twisted  into  “subversion.” 

We  have  come  a  long  way  al¬ 
ready  on  this  blind  road  to  dic¬ 
tatorship.  as  witness  the  special 
oaths  required  of  all  who  accept 
public  emyloyment  in  some  of  our 
states  and  cities  (California  among 
others).  The  use  of  admitted  per¬ 
jurers  as  government  witnesses  in 
order  to  put  suspected  subversives 
behind  bars  is  but  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  national  departure 
from  the  principle  of  fair  play  in 
our  real  but  unrealistic  fear  of 
communism. 

This  is  not.  of  course,  the  first 
time  that  our  nation  and  its  press 
have  been  swept  by  such  a  sup¬ 
pressive  and  destructive  hysteria. 

The  Know-Nothing  agitation  of 
the  late  1850s  offers  excellent 
parallels  with  the  present  approach 
of  the  McCarthyites.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  in  the  “carpetbag”  era  after 
the  War  of  Secession  acted  with 
motives  as  pure  as  McCarthy  as¬ 
cribes  to  him.self.  and  in  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  country  produced  a 
terror  he  has  not  yet  equalled. 

.After  a  bomb  was  thrown  at  a 
meeting  called  by  anarchists  in 
Chicago’s  Haymarket  Square  in 
188b,  the  hy.steria  became  so  great 
that  first  alt  socialists  and  left¬ 
wingers  and  finally  all  organized 
laboring  men  who  struck  or  agi¬ 
tated  over  their  pay  and  working 
conditions  became  “anarchists”  in 
the  public  prints.  For  a  generation, 
the  term  “anarchist”  was  applied 
just  as  “communist”  is  today — 
and  just  as  indiscriminately. 

There  was  another  revolting  re¬ 
surgence  of  such  suppression  coin¬ 
cident  with  and  following  World 
War  1.  The  undiscriminatng  per¬ 
secution  of  “pro<3erman  agita¬ 
tors”  during  the  war  itself  got  off 
on  a  tangent  in  pursuit  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
and  when  the  Russian  Revolution 


came  along,  all  our  national  store 
of  hate  spilled  over  onto  the 
“Bolsheviks.”  (Is  Mr.  Kimball, 
for  instance,  too  young  to  remem¬ 
ber  those  precious  editorial  car¬ 
toons  of  black-whiskered,  wild¬ 
eyed  characters  with  fizzing  bomb 
in  one  hand  and  smoking  pistol 
in  the  other?)  This  orgy  was  cli¬ 
maxed  with  nationwide  raids  and 
with  the  departure  for  Russia  of 
a  special  deportation  ship  to  “send 
the  Reds  back  home.”  (This,  in¬ 
cidentally,  would  appear  a  quite 
logical  next  step  in  the  current 
deportation  campaign  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Attorney  General 
Brownell.) 

Yes,  we  have  traveled  a  long 
road  with  many  turnings  (and  a 
goodly  share  of  them  blind)  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  declared  in  his 
first  inaugural  address: 

“If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  union 
or  to  change  its  republican  form, 
let  them  stand  undisturbed  as 
monuments  to  the  safety  with 
which  error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  when  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it.” 

Before  any  of  your  readers 
throws  up  his  hands  in  horror  at 
the  thought  of  what  Jefferson’s 
proposal  would  mean  in  this  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  I  would  remind  him 
that  England  still  believes  in  and 
practices  that  principle. 

I  would  ask,  too:  Why  is  this 
hysterial,  abject  fear  of  Commu¬ 
nism  sweeping  a  free  America?  If 
we  are  indeed  free,  what,  in  God’s 
name,  have  we  to  fear  from  the 
medieval  reaction  which  is  Rus¬ 
sian  communism? 

Let  true  liberal  speech  and  writ¬ 
ing  have  free  rein,  unafraid  of 
a  twentieth  century  inquisition,  and 
they  will  tear  away  the  phony 
“liberal”  mask  of  the  Red  and  ex¬ 
pose  communism  for  what  it  is: 
not  the  triumph  of  the  common 
man,  not  brotherhood,  but  the 
deadly,  thought-killing  repression 
of  the  czars,  carried  out  by  a  gang 
more  heartless  (and  more  able) 
than  ever  surrounded  a  Romanov. 

For  it  is  not  the  McCarthys 
and  the  Veldes  that  the  Commu¬ 
nist  schemers  truly  fear.  Indeed, 
the  likes  of  these  are  the  Reds’ 
iissistants,  for  they  seek  to  silence 
liberalism  under  the  murky  illu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  linked  with  commu¬ 
nism;  they  sow  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
sension;  and  they  offer  the  people 
at  last,  not  the  choice  between 
freedom  or  suppression,  but  the 
choice  merely  between  suppression 
from  the  right  or  from  the  left. 

The  true  enemies  of  commu¬ 
nism  are  the  liberals. 

The  two  weapons  to  which 
communism  is  most  vulnerable 
are  truth  and  fair  play.  Neither 
is  in  the  arsenal  of  the  inquisition. 
By  all  means,  let  us  keep  both — 
bright  and  sihiny  from  constant 
use — in  the  arsenal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press! 

Bryce  W.  Anderson 
2161  Capitol  Ave. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

EDITOR  < 


Psychological  PR 
To  THE  Editor:  My  attention 
was  called  to  your  recent  story  on 
doctors’  press  relations.  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  statement 
of  David  Dietz,  Scripps-Howard 
science  editor,  that  “the  greatest 
job  has  been  breaking  down  the 
idea  that  it’s  unethical  for  doctors 
to  talk  to  reporters.” 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Public  Relations  Committee  of  the 
American  Psychological  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  studying  the  public 
relations  of  psychology  and  psy¬ 
chologists,  and  this  has  seemed 
to  us  the  main  point — if  you 
broaden  it  to  say  that  the  main 
thing  doctors  and  scientists  have  to 
learn  in  public  relations  is  that 
public  attention  to  their  fields  is 
a  good  thing,  and  that  responding 
to  it  can  be  a  good  thing. 

Of  course,  1  think  there  is  a  lot 
more  to  it  than  that.  But  in  the 
field  of  psychology  we  are  now 
trying  to  meet  the  press  and  other 
representatives  more  than  halfway. 
Last  year,  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Washington  in  September, 
for  the  first  time  we  maintained  a 
fully  equipped  and  fully  staffed 
press  room.  This  year  at  C  lcve- 
land.  Sept.  4-9,  we  will  try  to  im¬ 
prove  on  it,  and  also  furnish  at 
least  one  program  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  public  education,  to  which 
any  and  all  Clevelanders  are  in¬ 
vited.  (Of  course,  all  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  are  open  to  the  press.) 

1  believe  most  academic  people 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subject  at  all  recognize  that  the 
press  has  improved  its  coverage  of 
science  and  special  fields  greatly  in 
recent  years,  particularly  in  “back¬ 
grounding”  and  interpreting  the 
news.  We  feel  that  .science  writers 
arc  becoming  a  special  press  corps 
in  themselves,  but  also  that  average 
reporters  and  newspapers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  meet  us  halfway  if  wc  will 
seek  to  explain  our  work  in  “good 
English.” 

Eoday,  our  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee  is  planning  a  short-term 
and  long-term  program  for  psy¬ 
chology.  We  are  publishing  a 
handbook  on  “Public  Information 
for  Psychology”  to  send  to  every 
university  department  in  America. 
For  the  past  year  we  have  asked 
a  science-news  writer,  Michael 
Amrine,  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  to  serve  with 
us  as  special  consultant  on  public 
information  policy. 

We  have  proceeded  cautiously 
in  matters  of  public  relations,  and 
we  think  that  wise,  for  we  have 
not  found  them  simple.  But  I 
think  many  of  our  board  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  surprised  at  some 
of  the  pleasant  and  worthwhile 
articles  which  have  appeared  as 
a  result  of  our  putting  a  Welcome 
sign  on  our  conventions  and  our 
headquarters. 

Fillmore  H.  Sanford 
Executive  Secretory 
American  Psychological  Assn. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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books  in  review 

This  Teen-age  Murder 
Told  in  Social  Context 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  lournalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


WHY  DID  THF.Y  KILL?  By  John 
Bartlow  Martin.  New  York;  Bal- 
lantine  Books.  131  pp.  $1.50  (pa¬ 
perback  35  cents). 


Here  is  an  experienced  re¬ 
porter’s  book-length  investigation 
of  the  social  conditions  and  psycho¬ 
logical  conflicts  which  led  three 
teen-age  boys  from  good  homes  to 
commit  a  burial  murder  in  a  quiet, 
middlewestcrn  university  town.  It 
is  more  than  a  study — in  excellent 
reportorial  story  form — of  three 
boys;  it  is  the  story  of  a  whole 
society,  a  tragedy  of  our  time  for 
which  juvenile  delinquents  them¬ 
selves  are  responsible  but  respon¬ 
sible  along  with  our  police,  our 
youth  programs,  and  our  public 
lethargy  toward  preventive  regi¬ 
men. 

The  usual  causes  of  juvenile 
delinquency  include  poverty, 
broken  homes,  substandard  hous¬ 
ing,  and  dancing  parents.  None  of 
these  applied  in  the  case  of  Bill 
Morey,  who  slugged  an  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  nurse  until  her  “brains  oozed 
from  her  head.”  Max  Pell  had 
been  a  lonely  young  man,  re¬ 
pressed  by  housekeepers  in  his 
childhood,  but  it  was  not  Max 
who  struck  the  blows.  Dave  Royall 
had  come  from  a  family  of  tenant 
farmers  that  frequently  moved 
about.  His  father  had  died  when 
he  was  14. 

But  no  home  condition  can  be 
said  to  have  caused  this  murder. 
John  B.  Martin  of  the  Saturday 
I  Evening  Post,  who  reported  and 
wrote  this  case,  concludes  that 
this  murder  occurred  because  two 
factors  came  together — a  psycho¬ 
pathic  individual  and  a  delinquent 
society.  He  writes: 

"Our  study  of  these  boys’ 
world  has  uncovered  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  Yet  most  civic  leaders  in 
Ann  Arbor  and  Ypsilanti,  Michi- 
I  gan  (where  Bill  Morey  actually 
I  lived)  agree  on  one  thing  if  on 
nothing  else:  That  there  is  not 
i  more  juvenile  delinquency  in  their 
j  town  than  in  most  towns.  If  this  is 
I  true,  adult  Americans  have  little 
j  notion  of  what  their  children  are 
up  to — and  this  is  by  no  means 
I  unlikely  .  .  . 

;  “Confronted  with  a  Bill  Morey, 
society  reacts  strongly.  Society 
says  ‘Lynch  him,’  or  it  takes  the 
other  tack  and  says  ‘Poor  boy.’ 
Neither  view  is  very  useful.  What 
is  needed  is  a  study  of  people  like 
Bill  and  a  study  of  our  society 
itself.  Our  prisons  are  full  of  men 
labelled  ‘psychopathic  personali¬ 
ties’ — indeed,  running  through 
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prison  classification  files  one  gets 
the  impression  that  prisons  con¬ 
tain  few  people  other  than  psy¬ 
chopaths— ^ut  they  are  accorded 
little  study,  nobody  understands 
them,  nobody  can  even  describe 
them  very  well.  Just  so,  our  free 
society  is  sick.” 

Mr.  Martin  describes  the  homes 
from  which  each  of  these  boys, 
now  serving  life  terms,  came.  He 
describes  their  schools,  their 
friends,  their  romances,  their 
leisure.  The  proprietor  of  one 
teen-age  hangout  in  Ypsilanti  re¬ 
modelled  his  place  last  year  and 
raised  his  prices  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  kids 
that  hung  out  there.  He  describes 
the  kids: 

“Kids!  You  wouldn’t  believe.  I 
put  in  new  booths,  nice  leather 
booths;  they  take  knives  and  cut 
’em  up.  In  the  parking  lot  one 
night,  I  saw  dozens  of  kids  running 
around  with  their  pants  off.  In  my 
place,  they  break  glasses,  fight, 
raise  hell.  Take  waitress — one  kid 
holds  her  while  another  tears  her 
clothes.  Outside,  take  girls  into 
cars,  rape  ’em.  .  .  .  Kids — I  don’t 
want  nothin’  to  do  with  kids.  They 
got  no  respect  for  nothin’.  They  sit 
in  here;  they  talk  about  robbing 
.somebody.  One  says,  ‘You  haven’t 
got  the  nerve,’  and  so  they  do 
it.  .  .  .” 

One  night,  Mr.  Martin  reports, 
a  popular  disc  jockey  telephoned 
to  the  police  matron:  “The  kids 
are  drinking  .  .  .  they’re  fighting 
.  .  .  they  set  fire  to  a  girl’s  formal 
.  .  .  they’re  under  the  table,  and 
I’m  up  here  on  the  air — can’t  you 
send  a  uniformed  man  out?”  None 
was  available. 

After  Bill  Morey  had  frightfully 
bashed  in  the  head  of  the  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  nurse,  and  he  had  been  tried 
for  murder  and  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment — a  bright  boy  from 
a  good  home,  a  handsome  boy, 
popular  with  girls  and  really  loved 
by  the  highly  respected  parents  of 
an  unusually  fine  girl  to  whom  Bill 
was  engaged — after  this  almost  in¬ 
explicable  occurrence,  “nothing  is 
changed  back  in  Ypsilanti,”  Mr. 
Martin  writes.  The  ca.se  is  not 
much  talked  about.  A  man  says, 
“Oh  yes.  That  nurse.  I  guess  those 
kids  got  hold  of  some  marijuana; 
they  were  all  doped  up.” 

But  they  weren’t  doped  up,  Mr. 
Martin  discovered.  Bill  Morey  had 
fine  prospects  and  fine  parents.  He 
didn’t  use  marijuana.  Some  of  his 
companions  were  bad;  but  just  as 
many  were  good.  Somewhere  deep 
down.  Mr.  Martin  reports  from  the 
psychiatrists  who  examined  him, 
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Bill  had  a  desire  to  kill.  It  hadn’t 
been  uncovered. 

A  policeman  told  Mr.  Martin  in 
Ypsilanti:  “There’s  no  juvenile 
problem  here.”  But  an  ex-police¬ 
woman  countered:  “The  commu¬ 
nity  has  committed  itself  to  a  hush- 
hush  policy.  My  feeling  is  that 
there  will  be  another  episode  just 
as  horrifying  before  this  commu¬ 
nity  can  be  awakened.” 

John  Martin,  after  graduation 
from  DePauw  University  in  1937 
and  a  year  and  a  half  as  a  daily 
newspaper  reporter,  has  specialized 
in  magazine  reporting.  He  sees 
events  in  social  context  and  when 
he  sets  out  to  report  a  story  he 
does  it  completely,  digging  out  the 
whole  tree,  right  down  to  the 
smallest  roots.  He  goes  on  the 
theory  that  crime  doesn’t  just 
happen  on  blind  chance  —  that 
something  causes  each  of  them. 
Sometimes  the  cause  is  social, 
sometimes  psychological,  most 
often  both.  When  he  writes  about 
an  individual  criminal  case,  the 
meticulousness  of  his  reporting 
produces  a  revealing  story  about 
a  whole  society — crime  in  context. 

The  thoroughness  and  discern¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Martin’s  reporting  in 
this  book-length  story  recall  the 
same  sort  of  briefer  social  docu¬ 
ment  that  Meyer  Berger  produced 
for  the  New  York  Times  in  his  re¬ 
porting  of  the  Howard  Unruh  mur¬ 
ders  in  Camden,  N.  J.  Mr.  Berger 
was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Mr.  Martin  significantly  reports 
Bill  Morey’s  reflections  in  prison: 

“Kids  have  personalities  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  adults,”  Bill  told  Mr. 
Martin.  “It  takes  a  lot  of  different 
youth  programs  to  keep  their  ado¬ 
lescence  wholesome.  .  .  .  Not  all 
of  the  kids  drink  but  some  do.  If 
one  person  has  nothing  to  do  he 
will  sit  and  sulk — ^but  if  two  or 
three  with  nothing  to  do  get  to¬ 
gether.  there’s  apt  to  be  trouble. 
...  I  realize  what  things  mean 
now  that  I’ve  messed  them  up  out¬ 
side.  I  could  be  perfectly  happy 
sitting  on  my  girl’s  steps — I’d  never 
need  to  have  anything  to  drink 
again.  I  guess  everybody  says.  ‘If 
I  had  it  to  do  over  again.’ 

“Well,  it’s  true.  If  you  could 
just  tell  those  other  kids  that.  I 
don’t  miss  going  out  with  tough 


guys  for  thrills.  I  don’t  miss  drink¬ 
ing  at  all.  The  only  thing  I  miss  is 
being  able  to  take  my  girl  to  a 
show.” 

“He  stopped,  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue,”  Mr.  Martin  writes.  “There 
seemed  little  more  to  say.” 

“Why  Did  They  Kill?”  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting  of  both  social 
and  psychological  significance.  Had 
it  been  read  in  time  by  Bill  Morey, 
Max  Pell,  and  Dave  Royall,  it 
might  have  prevented  the  murder 
of  a  nur^e  in  Ann  Arbor  and  the 
stalk  of  tragedy  into  four  homes. 
It  could  do  a  similar  service  for 
crimes  not  yet  committed. 

There  is  an  encouraging  amount 
of  complete  reporting  of  this  dis¬ 
cernment,  as  anyone  reading  news¬ 
papers  professionally  year  after 
year  can  testify. 

■ 

2  Colonial  Papers 
Presented  to  W&L 

Lexington,  Va. — ^Two  Coloniaf 
newspapers  printed  on  a  Boston 
hand  press  in  1769,  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Lee  Memorial  Jour¬ 
nalism  Foundation  at  Washington: 
and  Lee  University. 

The  two  papers,  still  legible  al¬ 
though  almost  two  centuries  old, 
are  the  gift  of  Dudley  A.  White, 
II,  a  1951  journalism  graduate  ar 
Wasihington  and  Lee,  and  now  co¬ 
publisher  with  his  father  of  the- 
Norwalk  (O.)  Ref  lector  -  Herald . 
They  also  publish  the  Sandusky 
( O. )  Register-Star-News. 

One  of  the  papers  is  the  Boston 
Weekly  News  -  Letter,  printed  by- 
Richard  Draper  on  Thursday,  May; 
4,  1769.  The  other  is  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Gazette,  “published  by 
authority”  by  Draper  the  same  day, 

O.  W.  Riegel,  director  of  the 
Lee  Foundation,  had  both  of  the- 
old  newspapers  permanently  pre¬ 
served.  First  the  papers  were- 
permeated  with  a  plastic  preserv¬ 
ative.  then  encased  in  an  air-tight 
double  glass  and  aluminum  frame, 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  to  pre.serve  his¬ 
toric  state  documents.  The  frame 
is  hinged  to  a  walnut  base  mounted 
on  the  wall  of  the  journalism  lec¬ 
ture  room  so  that  students  may 
swing  it  out  to  read  both  sides  of 
the  papers. 
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Oklahoma  U.  Students 


Grab  Off  Top  Honors 


columns,  where  it  must  give  fair 
and  objective  reporting,  and  the 
other  is  in  its  editorial  columns — 
the  voice  of  the  newspaper. 

“Newspapers  must  keep  their 
integrity,  responsibility  and  forth¬ 
rightness  to  remain  a  servant  for 
the  public  good,”  he  told  the  stu¬ 
dents. 


est  to  professional  workers  in  the 
mass  communications  field.  Carl 
Kesler  of  the  editorial  page  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  is 
editor  of  the  Quill. 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


How  Do  journalism  students 
stack  up  alongside  those  in  other 
departments,  newspapermen  some¬ 
times  ask  the  teachers.  The  profs 
usually  hasten  to  answer  that  they 
get  their  share  of  the  abler  kids  on 
campus  .  .  .  and  perhaps  a  few 
more. 

That’s  pretty  largely  a  subjec¬ 
tive  judgment.  But  once  in  a  while 
evidence  pops  up  to  support  it.  At 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  for 
example,  journalism  students  cop¬ 
ped  honors  this  year  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Of  30  students  in  the  whole  uni¬ 
versity  chosen  for  a  listing  in 
“Who’s  Who  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities,”  seven  are  jour¬ 
nalism  majors. 

Of  the  13  university  girls  tapped 
by  Mortar  Board,  national  lead¬ 
ership  society,  three  are  journalism 
majors. 

Of  the  40  university  students 
selected  for  “American  College 
Student  Leaders,”  seven  are  jour¬ 
nalism  majors. 

Of  the  three  students  who  re¬ 
ceived  Fulbright  scholarships  for 
study  abroad,  one  is  a  journalism 
major. 


western  district  of  Kappa  Kappa 
Psi,  horonary  band  fraternity,  is  a 
journalism  major. 

The  University  Dad’s  associa¬ 
tion  cup  for  outstanding  senior 
men  went  to  a  journalism  major. 
Two  journalism  majors  were 
elected  to  the  Union  activities 
board,  at  least  three  are  presidents 
of  their  social  fraternities.  And  of 
the  24  campus  personalities  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  1953  Sooner  year¬ 
book,  three  are  journalism  majors. 

If  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
situation  is  at  all  typical,  then 
journalism  students  “stack  up” 
very  well  indeed  alongside  their 
brethren  in  other  occupational 
training  areas. 


Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Three  journalism  students  were 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  mem¬ 
bership  out  of  a  total  of  39.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Independent  Students’ 
Association  is  a  journalism  major. 
Of  the  six  outstanding  seniors  who 
received  Letzeiser  medals,  two  are 
journalism  majors. 

Four  of  the  eight  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  students  chosen  as  senators 
are  journalism  majors.  President  of 
the  senior  class  is  a  journalism  ma¬ 
jor,  as  is  the  university  band  queen. 
Four  pre-journalism  majors  were 
elected  to  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  hon¬ 
orary  scholastic  society  for  fresh¬ 
men.  Vicepresident  of  the  south- 


McKnight  Describes 
Good  Newspaper 

Physical  Qualities  of  a  good 
newspaper  were  described  recently 
to  students  at  Texas  A&M’s  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  by  Felix 
R.  McKnight,  managing  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

“The  newspaper  must  have  eyes 
that  shine,”  said  Mr.  McKnight. 
“It  must  be  easy  to  read  and  exist 
for  the  reader,  attractive  and  tai¬ 
lored  to  his  eye. 

“It  must  have  fists  that  strike,” 
he  said.  “Fence-straddling  is  no 
longer  acceptable  on  any  good 
American  newspaper.  It  must  func¬ 
tion  aggressively  as  a  citizen.  It 
must  have  fists  of  iron  that  strike 
for  good.” 

“The  newspaper  must  have  arms 
that  comfort,”  Mr.  McKnight  told 
the  students.  “Human  drama 
passes  through  the  office  of  a  news¬ 
paper  every  day.  The  newspaper 
must  strive  to  be  the  friend  and 
protector  of  the  public. 

“It  must  have  a  voice  that  can 
be  heard,”  he  said.  “A  newspaper 
has  two  souls.  One  is  in  the  news 
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Bliss  Surveys 
School  Facilities 

Lack  of  standardization  in 
equipment  and  facilities  at  U.  S. 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  shown  by  results  of  a 
survey  conducted  recently  by 
R.  M.  Bliss,  acting  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  Drake 
University.  Mr.  Bliss  received  re¬ 
sponses  from  60  institutions. 
Thirty-eight  report  having  one  of 
the  three  major  wire  services, 
with  a  few  listing  two  services. 

Seventeen  of  the  schools  are 
housed  in  their  own  buildings, 
and  about  half  of  these  are  of  re¬ 
cent,  permanent  construction.  Fif¬ 
teen  departments  reported  radio 
laboratories,  according  to  Mr.  Bliss, 
and  three,  television  laboratories 
(some  institutions  noted  separate 
departments  of  radio). 

Twenty-seven  departments  re¬ 
ported  ownership  of  camera  and 
photographic  developing  facilities. 
Number  of  cameras  owned  by  the 
various  departments  ranged  from 
one  to  32.  Eighteen  departments 
own  audio-visual  equipment,  of 
which  four  include  television  re¬ 
ceiving  sets.  Several  other  depart¬ 
ments  noted  the  presence  of  an 
institution-wide  audio-visual  service 
department  whose  equipment  is 
available  on  request. 

Forty-three  schools  reported 
reporting-editing  laboratories.  In¬ 
stitutions  reporting  number  of 
typewriters  available  averaged  30 
machines.  Forty-four  reported  ty¬ 
pography  laboratories,  and  18  of 
these  sponsor  full-scale  printing 
operations.  At  least  two  depart¬ 
ments  have  engraving  facilities  and 
one  has  facsimile. 

Forty-three  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  have  “photographic  lab¬ 
oratories”  ranging  from  darkrooms 
only  to  establishments  with  $40,- 
000  worth  of  equipment.  Eighteen 
schools  and  departments  have  their 
own  libraries  or  reading  rooms, 
Mr.  Bliss  found. 


Waco  Copyboy 
Wins  Scholarship 

Hollis  Biddle,  a  copyboy  at  the 
Waco  (Texas)  News-Tribune,  has 
been  awarded  the  E.  S.  Frentress 
Memorial  Journalism  scholarship 
at  Baylor  University  for  the  1953- 
54  school  year.  Mr.  Biddle  is  a 
1953  graduate  of  Waco  High 
School. 

The  scholarship  was  established 
this  year  by  Harlon  M.  Frentress, 
president  of  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in 
memory  of  his  late  father,  E.  S. 
Fentress,  founder  of  the  present 
Waco  newspapers. 

The  scholarship,  valued  at  $400, 
was  awarded  in  connection  with 
Journalism  Day  sponsored  by  the 
journalism  department  of  Baylor. 
University. 


Scholarship  Increased 
The  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Press 
Club  has  increased  the  value  of  its 
scholarship  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  to  $800,  or 
$100  a  semester,  announced  A.  L. 
Higginbotham,  chairman  of  the 
Nevada  department  of  journalism. 


Moeller  Is  Quill 
Associate  Editor 

Leslie  G.  Moeller,  director  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  school 
of  journalism,  has  been  named  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Quill,  na¬ 
tional  magazine  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity. 

The  appointment  was  made  by 
Leo  W.  Hills  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  national  president  of  the 
fraternity. 

The  C)uill  is  published  monthly, 
and  is  devoted  to  articles  on  such 
subjects  as  the  rights  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  press,  problems  of 
news  handling,  and  others  of  inter- 


Underwood  Heads 
Houston  School 

Houston  —  The  new  chairman 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Graphic  Arts  at  the  University  of 
Houston  will  be 
Bruce  Under¬ 
wood,  effective 
Sept.  1,  succeed¬ 
ing  N.  S.  Patter¬ 
son,  who  entered 
private  business. 

At  present,  Mr. 

Underwood 
is  working  on  his 
doctorate  at  the 
University 
of  Missouri  and  . 

is  doing  research  Underwood 
at  Stanford  University  during  the 
Summer. 

Mr.  Underwood  has  been  on  the 
University  of  Houston  faculty 
since  1946. 

Newspaper  experience  includes 
work  on  the  Dallas  News,  Dallas 
Times-Herald  and  the  Dallas  Dis¬ 
patch. 

He  was  the  editor-publisher  of 
the  Mercedes  News-Tribune  at  one 
time. 
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Love  Ends  Teaching 

Washington  —  Philip  H.  Love, 
feature  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star  and  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Star  Pictorial  Magazine,  has  sev¬ 
ered  his  long  connection  with 
George  Washington  University.  A 
member  of  the  faculty  since  1942, 
he  resigned  as  lecturer  in  journal¬ 
ism  because  of  the  pressure  of 
other  affairs. 

His  students  gave  him  a  farewell 
party. 
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PROMOTION 

Testimonial  Letters 
Make  Good  Booklet 


off  his  feet  and  head  West.  Maybe 
he  won’t  want  to  stay  there.  Para¬ 
dise  being  too  heady  for  some 
people.  But  while  he’s  there,  at 
least,  he  can  learn  about  promo¬ 
tion  from  the  anonymous  master 
who  wrote  this. 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Martin  Burke,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Timcs-Picayune  and  States,  has  a 
feeling  that  people  don’t  read  testi¬ 
monial  letters.  So  when  three  such 
letters  of  advertisers  came  to  him, 
he  departed  from  standard  pro¬ 
cedure  in  utilizing  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
motional  material.  The  result  is  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Instead  of  reproducing  the  let¬ 
ters,  the  usual  thing  to  do,  Mr. 
Martin  tied  together  the  stories 
the  three  letters  tell  and  fashioned 
himself  a  little  booklet  titled 
“Profits  that  bloom  in  the  Spring 
tra-la.”  In  this,  in  a  running  story, 
he  tells  the  stories  the  letters  tell, 
bat  tells  it  more  dramatically  and 
j  thus  more  interestingly. 

As  a  consequence,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  confronted  with  three  letters 
that  are  necessarily  rather  formal 
in  their  expression,  the  advertising 
prospect  gets  a  story  of  three  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  happy  results 
told  in  far  more  readable  fashion. 
There  is  a  little  background,  a  lit¬ 
tle  comment,  a  little  moral-point¬ 
ing.  There  are  pictures.  The  ads 
are  shown.  The  feeling  engendered 
is  good.  The  result  of  this  promo¬ 
tion  should  be  fine. 

Many  promotion  people  share 
this  feeling  of  Martin’s.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  raw  reproduced 
testimonial  letter  has  no  place  in 
promotion.  It  does,  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  place.  There  are  times  when 
nothing  tells  the  story  better  than 
the  advertiser’s  own  letter.  Even 
I  Martin  concedes  this,  because  he 
uses  testimonial  letters  in  that 
I  way,  too. 

i  Our  own  feeling,  however,  in 
I  which  he  evidently  joins,  is  that 
the  testimonial  letter  is  merely  the 
starting  point  for  an  effective  pro¬ 
motion.  The  letter  which  says  only 
that  we  advertised  in  your  paper 
and  boy,  are  we  glad  we  did,  be¬ 
cause  lots  of  people  saw  our  ad 
and  we  had  wonderful  but  won¬ 
derful  results — that  letter  is  hardly 
I  worth  reproducing, 
j  But  the  letter  which  gives  hard 
facts — this  is  what  it  cost,  this  is 
what  it  produced — is  worth  what¬ 
ever  it  costs  you  to  get  it.  It  serves 
the  advertiser  because  it  gives  him 
hard  facts  on  which  to  base  his 
own  advertising  decision.  And 
when  you  can  surround  such  a 
letter  with  other  facts,  so  that  you 
have  a  complete  case  history  of 
the  advertising  experience,  you 
have  just  about  the  most  forceful 
promotion  possible. 

“The  Bureau  of  Advertising,” 
Martin  notes,  “does  a  terrific  job 
with  its  result  story  folders.  Wit¬ 
ness  their  latest  one  on  the  Dun¬ 
can  Hines  cake  mix.  That’s  a 


helluva  lot  better  than  a  letter 
from  the  vicepresident  of  Nebraska 
Mills.” 

But  the  raw  reproduced  testi¬ 
monial  letter,  to  repeat,  has  its 
uses.  Stuart  List,  general  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  is  currently  making  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  this  kind  of  letter.  He 
is  mailing  a  series  of  them,  attach¬ 
ing  only  a  brief  covering  note.  The 
letters,  brief  and  specific,  are  sure 
to  get  good  attention  and  good 
reading,  and  what  more  do  you 
want? 

Police  Relations 
Evidence  of  the  close  and  un¬ 
derstanding  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  press  and  police  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  is  the  fact  that  the 
training  program  for  new  police 
officers  includes  a  visit  to  the 
South  Bend  Tribune.  This  is  the 
third  year  this  visit  has  been  part 
of  the  police  training  program. 

The  rooky  cops  go  through  the 
entire  Tribune  plant.  But  special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  those  phases 
of  the  Tribune’s  operation  that  are 
particularly  helpful  in  police  work 
— the  morgue;  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment,  wirephoto,  microfilm  files, 
teletype. 

During  their  visit,  the  cops  are 
entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
Tribune  plant,  and  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Paul  E.  Neville  explains  the 
paper’s  policies  regarding  police 
and  crime  news  and  points  out 
how  the  paper  and  the  police  can 
cooperate  to  mutual  advantage. 

Grass  Valley's  Paradise 
It  Has  Always  been  a  thesis  of 
this  corner  that  the  slickest  pro¬ 
motion  may  be  perpetrated  by  the 
big  city  boys,  but  not  necessarily 
the  best.  At  hand  this  week  is  a 
public  service  promotion  from  a 
little  newspaper  that  challenges 
anything  any  of  the  big  boys  has 
ever  done.  It’s  a  classified  map  di¬ 
rectory  designed  to  help  readers 
find  local  services  quickly  and 
easily.  It  is  also  a  story  of  the 
community  that  is  by  far  the  finest 
thing  of  its  kind  we  have  read  in 
years. 

The  Grass  Valley-Nevada  City 
(Calif.)  Union  is  a  little  news¬ 
paper,  circulation  about  4,000. 
They  call  their  community  “the 
Paradise  of  the  Mother  Lode.” 
Brother,  once  you’ve  read  the  de¬ 
scription  and  looked  at  the  pic¬ 
tures,  you’ll  pack  your  bags  and 
head  for  it.  This  is  pure  poetry. 

This  directory  is  designed  for 
hanging  by  the  telephone.  But  be¬ 
yond  that,  it  is  designed  to  make 
any  big  city  ad  man  who  reads  it 
want  to  shake  the  concrete  shackles 


In  the  Bag 

“We  Are  Sending  these  three 
young  men  to  college”  is  the  in¬ 
triguing  headline  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  puts  on  a  cur¬ 
rent  trade  paper  ad  telling  about 
the  winners  of  its  annual  State¬ 
wide  debating  contest.  Excellent 
copy,  good  picture.  Makes  believ¬ 
able  the  enscrolled  slogan,  “Great 
newspapers  make  better  commu¬ 
nities.” 

Old  gag  but  a  good  one  is  used 
by  the  Miilwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 
“Your  advertisement  this  size  in 
this  section,”  it  tells  readers  in  a 
house  ad,  “will  reach  466,928  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Wisconsin  families  at 
a  cost  of  just  $68 — or  less!”  Spe¬ 
cific.  Picture-evoking.  Compares 
cost  to  direct  mail  and,  of  course, 
comes  out  way  ahead— $9,338.56 
for  postage  alone. 

Know  what  a  “googol”  is?  Pa¬ 
rade  tells  you  in  a  current  mailing 
piece  it’s  what  statisticians  call  the 
biggest  number  in  everyday  use. 
Pokes  fun  at  swollen  figure  claims, 
a  laugh  in  every  line.  Funniest 
piece  we’ve  read  in  months — and 
it’s  mighty  meaningful,  too. 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune’s 
power  boat  regatta  in  Mission  Bay 
drew  more  than  46,000  spectators. 


eas 


Bait  Casting 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
running  a  course  in  bait  casting  at 
is  running  a  course  in  bait  catsing 
at  a  local  park  casting  pool.  The 
in  advance  of  the  start  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 


Volunteer  oi  Month 

Each  month  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune  honors  a  “Vol¬ 
unteer  of  the  Month”  with  a  story 
on  her  background  and  what  she 
does  for  some  group  on  a  volun¬ 
teer  basis. 
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SYNDICATES 


Chicago  Artists  Offer 
Two  New  Gag  Panels 


Librarians  Elect 
Mrs.  Lee  Jessup 
Of  Nashville 


Four  Chicago  artists  who  de¬ 
vote  a  major  share  of  their  work¬ 
ing  hours  to  advertising  art  have 
organized  their  own  syndicate  for 
cartoon  panels  and  are  offering 
their  work  under  the  name  of 
Art  J.  Banach  Studio,  2652  N. 
Nordica  Ave.,  Chicago  35. 

Mr.  Banach  heads  the  syndicate 
and  serves  as  production  manager. 
Associated  with  him  are  cartoon¬ 
ists  Stan  Sczepanski,  Pete  Mato- 
sian  and  Jim  Schubert.  They  offer 
two  humor  panels,  both  available 
for  daily  release  in  two  or  three- 
column  mat  form:  “Personal¬ 

ities,”  by  Sczepanski  and  Banach, 
launched  recently  and  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  eight  newspapers,  and 
“Quick  Quips,”  by  Matosian  and 
Schubert,  ready  for  immediate  re¬ 
lease. 

Victor  Lasky  Resigns 
As  Spadea  Syndicate  Editor 

Victor  Lasky  resigned  this  week 
as  editor  of  the  Spadea  Syndicate 
to  devote  full  attention  to  various 
free-lance  writing 
projects.  Mr. 

Lasky,  who 
joined  Spadea  in 
January  of  this 
year,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the 
“For  the  Record” 
column  which  he 
developed  for  the 
syndicate  (E  &  P, 

Jan.  31,  page 
50).  The  column 

is  authored  by  various  writers  on 
a  rotating  basis. 

James  V.  Spadea,  president  of 


By  Charles  Stolberg 
Toronto  —  Meeting  here 


this 


the  syndicate,  succeeds  Mr.  Lasky 
as  editor.  His  son.  Sterling  Spadea, 
is  taking  over  direction  of  the 
sales  department. 


Libel  Responsibility 
Not  His  Own — Winchell 

Walter  Winchell,  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist  and  radio-TV 
commentator,  revealed  this  week 
that  he  has  no  personal  financial 
responsibility  for  any  libel  judg¬ 
ments  against  him  or  his  employ¬ 
ers. 

In  a  pre-trial  examination  of 
a  $1,525,000  suit  filed  against  him 
by  the  New  York  Post  and  James 
A.  Wechsler,  its  editor,  Mr.  Winch¬ 
ell  declined  to  name  the  number 
of  suits  pending  against  him  now, 
and  estimated  his  reading  audience 
at  “about  25,000,000.” 

Under  questioning  Mr.  Winchell 
conceded  that  he  might  have  been 
“duped”  by  Communist  propa¬ 
gandists  into  presenting  a  favor¬ 
able  picture  of  Russia  on  occa¬ 
sions  in  the  past  eight  years.  The 
Post  and  Mr.  Wechsler  charge  that 
the  columnist  libeled  them  in  call¬ 
ing  them  Communists  and  fellow- 
travellers. 

■ 

College  Honors  Kuekes 

Cleveland  —  His  alma  mater, 
Baldwin-Wallace  College,  recently 
awarded  Edward  D.  Kuekes,  chief 
cartoonist  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  a 
meritorious  achievement  citation 
for  his  work.  Mr.  Kuekes,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  of  1922,  recently 
received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  car¬ 
tooning. 


Oops-a  daisy! 

The  square  guy  of  the  Round  House  gang... 
packing  more  laughs  than  a  pack  of  laughing  hyenas 
. . .  his  stogie  and  derby  are  nationally  known . . .  draws 
more  fans  than  a  fan  dancer’s  convention . . . 

Moon  Mullins 

by  Willard  this  month  celebrates  his  thirtieth  birthday ...  is 
faster-paced,  louder  and  funnier  than  ever!  Lord  Plushbottom. 
Emmy,  Blitz,  Mushmouth.  I  ncle  W  illie  and  Kayo  kayo  the 
cash  customers,  always  win  new  friends  and  influence  readers  — 
and  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write, 
Mollie  Slott.  Manager  .  .  . 

Chicaffa  Tribune^IVest?  York  JVetrs 

^ynascase  Trthmnv  Toir«>r,  Chlemvo 


week  in  their  30th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  American  and  Canadian 
newspaper  librarians  chose  Mrs. 
Lee  Jessup  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  as  chairman  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association, 
Newspaper  Division. 

Robert  Diehl,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  was  named  vicechairman, 
and  Charles  A.  Brown  III,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  Named 
as  directors  were  Chester  M. 
Lewis,  New  York  Times,  who  was 
this  year’s  chairman;  and  Ruth 
P.  Braun,  Detroit  News. 

The  librarians  included  four 
from  cities  and  towns  where  tor¬ 
nadoes  recently  struck.  All  be¬ 
came  the  subjects  of  quizzing  by 
their  fellow  professionals,  the  chief 
point  of  interest  being  what,  if 
any,  extraordinary  measures  they 
may  have  taken  to  overcome  dis¬ 
aster  effects  to  records  and  files. 
These  questions  had  to  go  un¬ 
answered  since,  fortunately,  the 
newspaper  plates  in  each  of  the 
disaster  areas  escaped  disabling 
damage. 

The  librarians  who  had  thus 
seen  and  experienced  news  hap¬ 
penings  which  in  due  course  they 
filed  as  “morgue”  clippings  are 
Mrs.  Faye  G.  Linnstaedt,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram; Daisy 
S.  Tucker,  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer;  Elwin  S.  Greene, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  and  William  D.  Chase, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

Discussing  informally  the  re¬ 
placing  of  records  that  might  be 
lost  in  disasters,  a  number  of  li¬ 
brarians,  including  Ralph  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
I  Journal  and  four  from  New  York, 
Maurice  Symonds,  Daily  News; 

1  Matthew  Redding,  World-Tele¬ 
gram;  Robert  Grayson,  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Peter  Dinella,  Post, 
agreed  that  it  should  be  made  a 
subject  for  a  special  study. 

At  a  panel  discussion  moderated 
by  Chester  M.  Lewis,  New  York 
Times,  retiring  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  division,  Stevens  Rice, 
substituting  for  Eugene  Power, 
president  of  University  Microfilms, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  presented  the 
latter's  paper  in  which  there  was 
disclosed  publicly  for  the  first 
time  an  innovation  in  library  prac¬ 
tice  that  might  well  become  revo¬ 
lutionary.  It  involves  retention  of 
selected  clipping  file  recortls 
through  use  of  70  and  35  milli¬ 
meter  sheet  microfilm  in  cumula¬ 
tive  form,  and  selective  discarding 
of  original  clippings  with  conse¬ 
quent  saving  of  considerable  space 
and  filing  equipment. 

Costs  involved  during  the 
month  the  Times  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  project  have  been  be- 


Drama  Critics  Can't 
Be  Barred  in  Conn. 

Hartford,  Conn. — Gov.  John 
Lodge  signed  a  bill  that  in  effect 
prohibits  any  theatre  from  barring 
a  drama  critic  from  its  shows. 

The  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
1953  Legislature  after  the  Parsons 
Theatre  here  closed  its  doors  to 
the  Hartford  Courant’s  veteran 
drama  critic,  T.  H.  Parker.  The 
theatre  charged  that  Mr.  Parker’s 
reviews  had  been  “savage.” 

The  bill  contained  no  specific 
mention  of  critics  but  it  said  no 
theatre  could  refuse  admission  to 
any  public  performance  to  any  per¬ 
son  over  the  age  of  21  who  pre¬ 
sented  a  ticket  of  admission. 

Connecticut  is  the  third  state  in 
the  country  to  pass  such  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  two  other  states  are 
New  York  and  California. 


yond  what  tJie  average  library 
could  afford  in  its  customary 
budget.  But  Nfr.  Lewis  explained 
that  ultimate  costs  plus  elimina¬ 
tion  to  a  great  degree  of  space 
problems  would  make  for  an  even¬ 
ing  up  in  the  long  run. 

Demonstration  of  devices  for 
rapid  copying,  talks  on  basic  ref¬ 
erence  'book  lists,  systems  of  in¬ 
dexing,  particularly  for  smaller  li¬ 
braries,  and  methods  for  weeding 
out  obsolete  materials  were  among 
other  features  of  convention 
round-tables. 

■ 

WNU  Sells  Its 
Cleveland  Branch 

Cleveland — Sale  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  branch  of  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union  to  a  local  group  was 
announced  last  week. 

The  W.N.U.  plant  and  building 
were  sold  to  a  group  headed  by 
Arthur  W.  Hogling,  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  branch;  Ohio  State 
Senator  Joseph  W.  Bartunek  and 
James  M.  Carney,  an  attorney,  a 
former  state  representative  and  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nom¬ 
ination  for  United  States  senator 
last  fall. 

Name  of  the  new  corporation 
will  be  the  Western  Newspaper 
Printing  &  Matrix  Co.  Mr.  Hog¬ 
ling,  who  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  organization,  has 
been  employed  by  the  W.N.U.  20 
years,  serving  in  several  offices  of 
the  nation-wide  company. 

■ 

Special  Tabloid 

Toronto — ^The  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  on  June  27  issued  a  special 
28-page  tabloid  edition  on  growth 
of  northern  Ontario,  “yesterday,  a 
wilderness  .  .  .  today,  the  treasure 
house  of  the  western  world.”  The 
section,  written  by  staff  reporters, 
dealt  with  the  natural  resources 
developments  in  fields  of  mining, 
lumbering,  hydro-electric  power, 
transportation  and  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  area  over  the  past 
quarter  century. 
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E  &  P^ABC  Cross-Section  Survey  of  Circulation  Trends 


continued  from  page  7 
Period  Ending  Martti  31, 1952 


Period  Ending  March  31, 1953 


(M) 

'(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

"E) 

(S) 

PUEBLO 

Chieftain  A  Star-Journal . 

16.574 

20223 

35228 

16.910 

21.002 

36.085 

City  Total . 

16,574 

20.223 

35228 

16.910 

21.002 

36.085 

CONNECTICUT 

BRIDGEPORT 

Telegram  Post . 

Sunday  Herald . 

13.018 

76,007 

59.754 

98,135 

157,889 

12.711 

75,955 

61.787 

99.932 

161.719 

City  Total . 

HARTFORD 

13.018 

76.007 

12.711 

75.955 

72.007 

117.159 

76.931 

123.095 

103.308 

103.308 

105.768 

105.768 

City  Total . 

72,007 

117.159 

76.931 

123,095 

WATERBURY 

fiepubliraa.  .American . 

City  Total . 

19.978 

38,772 

41.785 

20.443 

39262 

43,029 

19.978 

38,772 

41.785 

20.443 

39.362 

43,029 

DELAWARE 

WILMINGTON 

NewsJoumal-Every  Evening . . 

21.522 

64,325 

23.085 

66.222 

20.427 

20.427 

22256 

22.356 

City  Total . 

21.522 

64,325 

23.085 

66.222 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


191.294 


141,872 


WASHINGTON 

News . 

Post . 

Star . . . 

Times  Herald .  *259.227 

City  Total .  rl91,294  367.973 

*  All-day  paper.  §  Does  not  include  Times-Herald. 


226.101 


201.949 

261.386 

304.545 

767.880 


204.237 


*262.803 

4204.237 


136.646 

23'8.^ 

3’75i46 


208.243 

274.014 

304.840 

787.097 


JACKSONVILLE 

Journal . . 

Times  Union.... 


FLORIDA 


News. 


ST.  PETERSBURG 

Independent . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

TAMPA 

Times . 

Tribune . 

City  Total . 


ATLANTA 

Constit).  tion.  Journal . 


City  Total . 

COLUNWUS 

Enquirer.  Ledger.  Ledger- 


SAVANNAH 

News . 

Press . 

C5ty  Total. 


IDAHO  FALLS 

Post-Register. 
City  Total . . 


CHICAGO 
Herald-.American . 
News . 


•  AD-day  paper.  4  Does  no 

DECATUR 

Herald.  Review,  Herald- 

Review  . 

nty  ToUl . 

PEORIA 

Star,  Journal.  Journal-Star. . . . 

City  Total . 

ROCKFORD 

Star.  Rnister-Republie . 

City  Total . 

WAUKEGAN 

News-Sun . 

City  Total . 


FORT  WAYNE 

Joumal-Gasette  k  News- 

Sentinel . 

City  Total . 

GARY 

Post-Tribune . 

City  Total . 

INDIANAPOLIS 

News . 

Star . 

Times . 


SOUTH  BEND 

Tribune . 

City  Total . 

TERRE  HAUTE 

Star . 

Tribune.  Tribune-Star. 
City  Total . 


60.922 

61,246 

132.002 

142.147 

135290 

146.347 

132.002 

60.922 

142.147 

135.590 

61246 

146247 

220.130 

258.616 

233,191 

274.125 

116.563 

98.717 

118.641 

105,109 

220.130 

116,563 

357.333 

233,191 

118.641 

379.234 

25,754 

29.076 

57.031 

60.151 

61.943 

66.444 

57.031 

25,754 

60.151 

61.943 

29.076 

66.444 

51,782 

50,979 

114.754 

127.988 

118.657 

132,487 

114.754 

51,782 

127,988 

118.657 

50.979 

132.487 

GEORGIA 

171.548 

252.138 

471.886 

173.591 

248.115 

474.555 

171.548 

252.138 

471.886 

173.591 

248.115 

474.555 

22.196 

27.133 

46.056 

21.863 

26.998 

44.714 

22.196 

27.133 

46.056 

21.863 

26,998 

44.714 

49.057 

55.142 

49.617 

57219 

24.353 

24.143 

49.057 

24.353 

55.142 

49.617 

24,143 

57.219 

IDAHO 

4.891 

9,730 

14.641 

4.874 

10.680 

15.623 

4.891 

9,730 

14.641 

4.874 

10.680 

15.623 

ILLINOIS 

535216 

908.756 

.508243 

845.887 

546290 

560.868 

*550293 

607,199 

*543248 

600.954 

888.285 

1.503250 

901.858 

1.493.419 

4888285 

1,081.606 

3.019.205 

<^901.858 

1.069.111 

2.940.260 

include  Sun-Times. 

34.167 

30.487 

51,517 

34.467 

30.402 

52.129 

34.167 

30.487 

51.517 

34.467 

30.402 

52.129 

31.721 

69251 

91,933 

33.152 

70.132 

92.918 

31.721 

69251 

91.933 

33.152 

70.132 

92.918 

46.010 

35.732 

61.650 

44.694 

33.890 

61254 

46.010 

35.732 

61.650 

44.694 

33.890 

61.254 

24.103 

25.186 

24.103 

25.186 

INDIANA 

64.870 

80.000 

89.555 

62.065 

77,798 

89256 

64.870 

80.000 

89255 

62.065 

77.798 

89256 

47.924 

48,478 

47.924 

48.478 

159,603 

160.588 

196.567 

282.106 

198.476 

292,025 

100.560 

99.129 

98.324 

95.937 

196.567 

260,163 

381235 

198.476 

258.912 

387,962 

105.474 

106.171 

107.763 

108.630 

105.474 

106.171 

107.763 

108.630 

27.832 

28.276 

31.133 

47.955 

31.138 

47.898 

27.832 

31,133 

47.955 

28276 

31.138 

47.898 
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VINCENNES 

Sun-Commercial. 
City  Total . 


CEDAR  RAPIDS 

Gaiette . 

City  Total.... 

DES  MOINES 


MASON  CITY 

Globe  Gaiette . 

City  Total . 

SIOUX  CITY 
Journal.  Journal-Tribune. 
City  Total . 


EMPORIA 

Gaiette . 

City  Total. . 

KANSAS  CITY 

Kansan . 

City  Toti.. 

TOPEKA 

Capital . 

State  Journal. 
City  Total. . 

WICHITA 

Beacon . 

Eagle . 

City  Total.. 


FRANKFORT 
State  Journal . . 
City  Total... 
LEXINGTON 
Herald-I.eader . 
City  Total... 
LOUISVILLE 


PADUCAH 

Sun-Democrat . 
City  Total... 


26.695 

26.695 


27.368 

27.368 


31.202 

31.202 


18.759 

18.759 


BATON  ROUGE 

Advocate,  State  Times _ 

City  Total . 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Item . 

States . 

Times  Picayune,  Times 

Picayune-.States .  _  _ 

City  Total .  176,288 

SHREVEPORT 

Journal . 

Times . 

City  Total . 


30,771 

30,771 


33.493 

33.493 


20.740 

20.740 


31,562 

31,562 


107.536 

102,364 


108,099 

99.301 


176.288 


.  281,948 

209.900  395.020 


176.493 

176.493 


72,908 

72,908 


55,650 


78.498 

78.498 


79.675 

79.675 


207,400 

55,716 

55,716 


AUGUSTA 

Keimebee  Journal . 

City  Total . 

LEWISTON-AUBURN 

Sun  &  Journal . 

City  Total . 

PORTLAND 

Press-Herald  Ex|>reas-Telegram 
City  Total . 


12.622 

12.622 


12.685 

12.685 


BALTIMORE 

News- Post.  .American . 

Sun . 

City  Total . 

CUMBERLAND 

News.  Times . 

City  Total . 


ATTLEBORO 

Sun . 

City  Total . 

BOSTON 

Record,  American.  Advertiser. . 

Christian  Science  Monitor . 

Globe . 

Herald  A  Traveler . 

Post . 

City  Total . 

LAWRENCE 

Eagle.  Tribune . 

City  Total . 

NEW  BEDFORD 

Standard  Times . 

City  Total . 

WORCESTER 

TelegramGasette . 

City  Total . 


MASSACHUSETTS 


9.590 

9.590 


Period  Ending  March  31, 1952 

Period  Ending  March  31, 1953 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

IM) 

tEl 

(S) 

13253 

13,677 

13386 

13.860 

13253 

13.677 

13386 

13,860 

IOWA 

58,676 

58.775 

59.063 

59.150 

58.676 

58,775 

59,063 

59,150 

227.789 

148.869 

543.674 

227375 

145.869 

527,450 

227.789 

148.869 

543.674 

227375 

145.869 

527,450 

24,609 

f 

24,301 

24,609 

24,301 

58.578 

23.878 

64,519 

57,972 

23,677 

64.793 

58.578 

23.878 

64.519 

57,972 

23,677 

64,793 

KANSAS 

8.821 

8.900 

8.821 

8s900 

27.727 

27.789 

28,568 

28.632 

27,727 

27,789 

28,568 

28.632 

60.388 

62.590 

61.794 

63.983 

24,579 

24.290 

60288 

24,579 

62.590 

61.794 

24,290 

63.983 

103,476 

135.089 

103,058 

135.875 

82.083 

61,504 

95,277 

87,760 

65,415 

101,407 

82.083 

164,980 

230.366 

87.760 

168.473 

237.282 

KENTUCKY 

5.744 

5,927 

5,414 

5.643 

5,744 

5,927 

5.414 

5.643 

30.607 

24.119 

52.506 

31,659 

23.892 

52,964 

30.607 

24.119 

52,506 

31.659 

23,892 

52,964 

200.422 

170,712 

300.970 

205.689 

171,973 

303.238 

200,422 

170,712 

300.970 

205,689 

171,973 

303.238 

30.139 

30.139 


37.975 

37.975 


112,674 


281.559 

394,233 


82.139 

82.139 


30.079 

16,016 

30,546 

16.449 

30.079 

16.016 

30.546 

16,449 

45.808 

32,208 

87.359 

45.711 

31,912 

86,046 

45.803 

32.208 

87,359 

45,711 

31.912 

86.046 

MARYLAND 

216,997 

329.345 

220.394 

322,207 

175.669 

198.267 

310.899 

176,817 

202,473 

312,440 

175.669 

415.264 

640.244 

176.817 

422.867 

634.647 

12.406 

23,172 

29.856 

12,740 

22.976 

30.164 

12.406 

23.172 

29.856 

12.740 

22,976 

30.164 

9.785 

9.785 


DETROIT 
Free  Press. 

News . 

Times . 


362.168 

179.662 

614.683 

363.448 

176.386 

569.561 

172.699 

180.074 

121,537 

155,477 

390.162 

123.520 

157.563 

396.089 

128.799 

209.400 

262.719 

127,179 

207..546 

261.196 

294.859 

252.207 

281.159 

239.191 

907,363 

717,238 

1.519.771 

895.306 

721.569 

1.465,987 

2,856 

35J262 

2.919 

35.141 

2.856 

35.262 

2.919 

35.141 

57.751 

49.376 

58.190 

49.801 

57,751 

49,376 

58.190 

49,801 

51.880 

102.532 

106.095 

52.682 

101,738 

103.717 

51.880 

102.532 

106.095 

52.682 

101.738 

103,717 

MICHIGAN 

427.449 

476.189 

394.302 

438.685 

467.066 

577.826 

450.054 

553J38 

430.567 

596.479 

402J88 

548.522 

427.449 

897.633 

1.650.494 

394.302 

852.942 

1,539,445 
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Period  Ending  Mereh  31, 1952 


FLINT 

Journal . 

City  Total _ 

GRAND  RAPIDS 
Herald . 


Period  Ending  March  31. 1952 

(M)  (E)  (S) 


Period  Ending  March  31, 1953 


City  Total.. 
KALAMAZOO 

Gaiette . 

City  Total. , 
MUSKEGON 

Chronicle . 

City  Total. . 
SAGINAW 

News . 

City  Total. 


AUSTIN 

Herald . 

City  Total . 

DULUTH 

News-Tribune  &  Herald. 

City  Total . 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Star  &  Tribune . 


ST.  PAUL 

Disyatcli-Pioneer  Press. 
City  Total . 

WINONA 

Republiran-Herald . . 

City  Total . 


BILOXI-GULFPORT 

Herald . 

City  Total . 

JACKSON 

Clarion  Ledger,  News. 

City  Total . 

MERIDIAN 

Star . 

City  Total . 

VICKSBURG 

Herald,  Post . 

City  Total . 


CAPE  GIRARDEAU 

Southeast  Missourian. 

City  Total . 

KANSAS  CITY 


ST.  JOSEPH 
Gaiette-N  ews-Press . 

City  Total . 

ST.  LOUIS 


Post-Uispatcb . . 

City  Total . 

SPRINGFIELD 
News.  Leader  i  Press. 
City  Total . 


BILLINGS 

Gasette . 

City  Total . 

BUTTE-ANACONDA 
Montana  Standard  &  Post. 

City  Total . 

GREAT  FALLS 

Tribune  Leader . 

City  Total . 

MISSOULA 

Missoulian,  Sentinel . 

City  Total . 


81,107 

79,584 

82.026 

80.803 

81.107 

79.584 

82.026 

80.803 

56351 

69,390 

51,361 

68,951 

110,122 

108,639 

55.251 

110.122 

69390 

51,361 

108.639 

68.951 

45.916 

46.239 

45.446 

45.916 

45,916 

46,239 

45,446 

45.916 

42.9fi4 

43.084 

42,904 

43,084 

45,916 

45.723 

46,241 

45.941 

45.916 

45,723 

46.241 

45,941 

MINNESOTA 

12.064 

12247 

12.064 

12.247 

47384 

32,115 

67,546 

47,675 

32.484 

68.575 

47384 

32.115 

67,546 

47,675 

32,484 

68.575 

194.638 

295.839 

620.684 

193,823 

292.187 

620.877 

194,638 

295,839 

620,684 

193.8'23 

292,187 

620.877 

93.773 

119.816 

163,111 

89.114 

118.267 

168,746 

93,773 

119.816 

163,111 

89.114 

118357 

168.746 

20,553 

20.677 

2fi.S.W 

20,677 

MISSISSIPPI 

22.868 

23,223 

22.868 

23,223 

42,062 

41.425 

90.026 

44.388 

40,529 

91.652 

42,062 

41.425 

90.026 

44388 

40,529 

91,652 

21,272 

21334 

20.916 

20.928 

2U72 

21334 

20.916 

20,928 

3.225 

8.614 

8.739 

3.1 86 

8,907 

8.918 

3,225 

8.614 

8,739 

3,186 

8,907 

8,918 

MISSOURI 

14,025 

14,114 

14,025 

14,114 

353,202 

361326 

378381 

342.062 

349,691 

369.963 

353.202 

361326 

378.881 

342,062 

349.691 

369,963 

45,113 

49,922 

51.780 

42,290 

48.787 

50.635 

45,113 

49,922 

51,780 

42.290 

48.787 

50.635 

300.387 

360.910 

290.634 

365330 

400,743 

459,001 

402.596 

472.559 

300387 

400,743 

819.911 

290,634 

402,596 

837,789 

23.409 

38.044 

59.284 

21,273 

36.141 

57,115 

23.409 

38.044 

59384 

21,273 

36,141 

57,115 

MONTANA 

22,706 

8.264 

32.423 

23.654 

8.857 

34.016 

22,706 

8.264 

32,423 

23,654 

8,857 

34,016 

18,168 

11,507 

26,257 

18,676 

11,495 

26,487 

18,168 

11,507 

26,257 

18,676 

11,495 

26,487 

30340 

6,774 

33.987 

31,206 

6,870 

35.207 

30340 

6,n4 

33,987 

31,206 

6,870 

35.207 

12,700 

3312 

16,236 

13.172 

3.136 

16.497 

12,700 

3312 

16336 

13,172 

3,136 

16,497 

JERSEY  CITY 

Jersey  Journal . 

City  Total . 

NEWARK 

News . 

Star-I.«dger .  179,^ 

City  Total .  179.934 

TRENTON 

Times,  Times-.tdvertiser . 

Trentonian .  27,906 

City  Total .  27,906 

UNION  CITY 

Hudson  Dispatch .  48.717 

City  Total .  48,717 


Period  Ending  March  31. 19U 

(M)  (E)  (S) 


263,500  260,721 

.  269,691 

263,500  530.412 


.  263,677  2<^.4« 

189.429  .  2S6542 

189.429  263,677  570.625 

.  62.559  60.014 

28.631  . 

28.631  62.559  60,014 


GRAND  ISLAND 
Independent. . . . 
City  Total.... 
HASTINGS 

Tribune . 

City  Total.... 
LINCOLN 
Journal  &  Star. . 
City  Total.... 
OMAHA 
World-Herald... 


22.624  47.744 

22.624  47,744 


133,085  118.454 


City  Total .  133,085  118,454 


RENC 

Gaiette  &  Journal . 
City  Total . 


ATLANTIC  CITY 
Press  Union. . .. 
City  Total.... 


ALBUQUERQUE 

Journal . . 

Tribune . 

City  Total. ... 
SANTA  FE 
New  Mexiean. . . 
City  Total. . . . 


31,214  .  40  043  32,452 

22  998 

3l',2i4  22.998  40,043  3’2,452 


ALBANY 

Knickerbocker  News . 

Times-Union . 

City  Total . 

BUFFALO 

Courier  Express . 

News . 

City  Total . 

GLENS  FALLS 

Post-Star,  Times . 

City  Total . 

NEW  YORK 

Herald  Tribune . 

Joiimal-.tmerican . 

Mirror . 

News .  2, 

Post . 

Times . 

World-Telegram  &  Sun . 

City  Tot^ .  3, 

TROY 

Record,  Times  Record . 

City  Total . . 

UTICA 

Press.  Observer-Dispatch . 

City  Total . 


ASHEVILLE 

Citiien,  Times,  Citiien-Times., 
fc  City  Total . 

CHARLOTTE 

News . 

Observer . 

City  Total . 

GREENSBORO 

News,  Record . 

City  Total . 

RALEIGH 

N»ws  A  Observer . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

WINSTON-SALEM 
Journal,  Twin  City  Sentinel. 

Journal  Sentinel . 

City  Total . 


12,220  12.259 

12,220  12.259 


58.399  . 

58.399  56.303 


.  288,672 

143,774  288.672 


.  566,923 

,936,515  1.655.985 


.  43,101 

24.110  . 

24.110  43.101 

11.041  11.145 

11,041  11.145 


6,556 

39.830 

6.469 

40,078 

RE 

1 

6,556 

39.830 

6,469 

40,078 

23,904 

44.889 

50.826 

24,183 

45381 

50.566 

Al 

I 

23,904  44.889  50,826 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

24.183 

45381 

50.566 

31,475 

23.303 

51.223 

31,569 

23.315 

50386 

PRI 

I 

J 

31,475 

23.303 

68456 

51,223 

31.569 

23.315 

68.463 

60.286 

138.696 

146.919 

131.820 

140.862 

wc 

138.696 

68.556 

146.919 

131.820 

68.463 

140.863 

( 

80.275 

23.885 

87.639 

78.423 

24.135 

86.517 

80375 

23,885 

87,639 

78,423 

24,135 

86.517 

AN 

I 

114,741 

16.874 

120.613 

115,926 

16,475 

124.080 

114,741 

16.874 

120.613 

115,926 

16,475 

124.060 

CH 

> 

50367 

33368 

62.882 

51.323 

33.739 

64.129  1 

1  CO 

1  1 

50367 

33368 

62,882 

51323 

33,739 

64,129  { 

FARGO 

Forum  &  Tribune,  Forum  & 

Republican . 

City  Total . 

GRAND  FORKS 

Herald . 

City  Total . 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


27.082 

22.712 

49,405 

27.808 

23,527 

51.973 

27,082 

22.712 

49.405 

27,808 

23,527 

51,973 

24.193 

10.914 

32.990 

23.513 

10.932 

32,339 

24.193 

10,914 

32,990 

23,513 

10,932 

32.339 

10.950  16,454  15.799  10.776  16.714  16,443 

10.950  16,454  15,799  10.776  16,714  16,443 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

MANCHESTER 

Union,  Leader,  News .  23,093  23.788  31.909  23.450  24.070  33.376 

City  Total .  23,093  23,788  31,909  23.450  24,070  33376 

PORTSMOUTH 

Herald .  11337  .  11,604  . 

City  Total .  11337  .  11,604  . 


9.614  20,144  25.951  9.561  20.949 

9.614  20.144  25,951  9361  20.949 


AKRON 

Beacon  Journal . 

City  Total . 

CINCINNATI 

Enquirer .  181398 

Post . 

Times-Star . 

City  Total .  181398 

CLEVELAND 

News . 

Plain  Dealer .  298388 

Press . 

City  Total .  298.888 

COLUMBUS 

Citiien . 

Dispatch . 

Ohio  State  Journal .  82,043 

City  Total .  82,043 

LIMA 

News . 

City  Total . 

TOLEDO 

Blade . 

Times .  46.982 

City  Total .  46,982 

YOUNGSTOWN 

Vindicator  i  Telegram . 

City  Total . 
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Period  Ending  March  31, 1952  Period  Ending  March  31, 1953 


(Mi 

Te) 

(S) 

(Ml 

TEi 

(8) 

OKLAHOMA 

ENID 

News,  F.agle  . 

14.762 

7,403 

19.178 

15.012 

7326 

19,565 

City  Total . 

14,762 

7,403 

19,178 

15.012 

7326 

19,565 

MUSKOGEE 

Phoenix.  Timcs-Democrat . 

12,327 

4.752 

15267 

12.042 

4301 

15.060 

City  Total . 

12227 

4,752 

15267 

12.042 

4301 

15,060 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Oklahoman  A  Times . 

150263 

113.382 

261,155 

153479 

111.005 

257,099 

City  Total . 

150.263 

113282 

261.155 

153.479 

111.005 

257,099 

TULSA 

World  A  Tribune . 

78.690 

69.504 

141,824 

81.798 

70.481 

143,831 

City  Total . 

78.690 

69204 

141.824 

81.798 

70.481 

143,831 

OREGON 

EUGENE 

29.y66 

29.972 

31.253 

31,175 

29,966 

29.972 

31.253 

31.175 

PORTLAND 

192.195 

212.174 

188.240 

209.761 

223.688 

285,112 

229.004 

289.542 

Citv  Total . 

223.688 

l!t2.195 

497.286 

229.004 

188.240 

499,303 

SALEM 

18.409 

18.499 

OrcuoD  Statesman . 

16.978 

17.272 

17.344 

17,467 

City  Total . 

16.978 

18.409 

17,272 

17.344 

18.499 

17,467 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN 

Call.  Chronicle  A  Call-Chronicle 

61.421 

20.395 

57.275 

63.043 

20.456 

60.601 

City  Total . 

61,421 

20295 

57  275 

63.043 

20.456 

60,601 

JOHNSTOWN 

26.772 

38.472 

*61,910 

26.772 

38,472 

*61,910 

*  Changed  to  all-day  paper  on  Sept.  8,  1952 

PHILADELPHIA 

705.688 

696.111 

704306 

6.98.464 

Inquirer . 

629,516 

1.138.753 

643,677 

1.170.805 

130,343 

13K.26A 

City  Total . 

629.516 

836,031 

1.834.864 

643,677 

842.574 

1.859369 

PITTSBURGH 

268,920 

260,407 

288.708 

516,147 

290  227 

197,239 

540.625 

193.910 

493.381 

City  Total . 

268,920 

486,037 

1,056,772 

260,407 

484.137 

985.764 

READING 

Eagle,  Times . 

35.010 

48224 

53.701 

35.680 

48.963 

55,574 

City  Total . 

35,010 

48224 

53,701 

35.680 

48.963 

55374 

WILKES-BARRE 

Record,  Times-Leader,  News. . . 

28.890 

60,035 

29370 

60.839 

City  Total . 

28.890 

60.035 

29,370 

60.839 

PROVIDENCE 

Bulletin . 

Journal . 

City  Total.... 
WOONSOCKET 
Call  &  Reporter. 
City  Total.... 


RHODE  ISLAND 

.  144^41  . 

45,447  .  179,913 

45,447  144,241  179,913 

.  25,298  . 

.  25,298  . 


.  145^55  . 

45,767  .  179,179 

45,767  145255  179,179 

.  25,483  . 

.  25,483  . 


ANDERSON 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Independent,  Mail . 

35.954 

7380 

35.728 

38.423 

7398 

38.486 

City  Total . 

CHARLESTON 

35,954 

7380 

35,728 

38.423 

7.298 

38.486 

News  A  Courier,  Post . 

46.884 

29.451 

58.610 

48.491 

29.074 

59396 

City  Total . 

46,884 

29.451 

58,610 

48.491 

29,074 

59396 

COLUMBIA 

28.959 

28,563 

70,916 

77385 

77385 

74.070 

74,070 

80.813 

80313 

City  Total . 

GREENVILLE 

70,916 

28.959 

28363 

News,  Piedmont . 

69.984 

26,985 

75338 

72347 

26329 

77,832 

City  Total . 

SPARTANBURG 

69,984 

26,985 

75,538 

72347 

26,220 

77.832 

Herald,  Journal . 

27372 

11,021 

35.853 

28.625 

10,679 

36.662 

City  Total . 

27,572 

11,021 

35353 

28.625 

10,679 

36,662 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

ABERDEEN 

20.883 

20.894 

20.894 

20,438 

20,438 

20.437 

20.437 

City  Total . 

20,883 

MITCHELL 

16.708 

16,706 

17.703 

17.703 

SIOUX  FALLS 

52.122 

52.122 

51375 

51375 

51.921 

51.921 

50.989 

50.989 

City  Total . 

TENNESSEE 

KNOXVILLE 

84,680 

81.715 

109,008 

80.000 

82.012 

109318 

News-.'^ntinel . 

104.687 

105,741 

City  Total . 

84.680 

104.687 

190,723 

80.000 

106,741 

191330 

195380 

247335 

199314 

250362 

Pre»-Scimitar . 

128.626 

129,706 

129,705 

City  Total . 

NASHVIUE 

195380 

128.626 

89.760 

247335 

199314 

250362 

90.159 

107.400 

170360 

170360 

111,082 

111,082 

176.698 

176.698 

City  Total . 

UNION  CITY 

107,490 

89.760 

4367 

4367 

TEXAS 

90.159 

4329 

4329 

City  total . 

DALLAS 

Newa . 

172,305 

182347 

140308 

323355 

181,750 

191,066 

161,017 

S42.083 

141.100 

141.100 

148360 

148360 

City  Total . 

...  172305 

181.750 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  4,  1953 


FORT  WORTH 

Presa . 

Star-Teleitram . 

City  Total . 

HOUSTON 

Chronirle . 

Poet . 

Presa . 

City  Total . 

SAN  ANTONIO 

Express . 

News . 

Liitlit . 

City  Total . 

WACO 

News-Tribune,  Times-HeraM  & 

Tribune  Herald . 

City  Total . 


Period  Ending  March  31. 1952 

Period  Ending  March  31, 1953 

(M) 

fE) 

51308 

125.197 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

53,900 

(S) 

116.875 

221331 

116.478 

126.064 

223.444 

116375 

176,705 

221,231 

116,478 

180.044 

223,444 

184.828 

204.856 

188.412 

210.448 

173342 

122.606 

307,434 

190,786 

184,461 

128.303 

201.320 

173342 

395.642 

184,461 

316.715 

411.768 

77,173 

83.688 

83,081 

131.432 

72.508 

65.881 

115,599 

118  237 

100,785 

137.821 

77.173 

166.769 

249.tW;) 

72.508 

166,666 

253,420 

20,849 

25318 

43.7.56 

21.371 

26,298 

44.247 

20.849 

25318 

43.7.V> 

21371 

26.298 

44.247 

LOGAN 

Herald-Jotimal . 

City  Total . 

♦  Sunday  effeetive  April  1, 1952. 
OGDEN 

Stan-lard  Examiner . 

City  Total . 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

♦Deseret  News-Tclcuram . 

Tribune . 

City  Total. 


93,377 

93,377 


6  865 
6,865 


26,060 

26,060 

96.931 

36,744 

133,675 


26.294 

26.294 

95.744 

128.41.8 

224,162 


90.614 

90.614 


*  Changes  in  Evening  and  Sunday  6gurcs  due  to  merger  on  Sept.  1, 19.52. 


6,127  *6. 113 

6,127  *6,113 


26,782  26.918 

26,782  26.918 


90.487 

90.487 


175253 

175253 


BURLINGTON 
Free  Press.... 

News . 

City  Total. 
RUTLAND 

Herald . 

City  Total.. 


VERMONT 


27,226 

27,907 

6,687 

12,620 

6,325 

12313 

27,226 

6,687 

12.620 

27,907 

6,325 

12,213 

19.528 

20.125 

19.528 

20,125 

ALEXANDRIA 

Gaxette . 

City  Total . 

NORFOLK 

Virginian-Pilot,  Ledger  Dispatch 
City  Total . 

RICHMOND 

Times  Dispatch  &  Newa  I,eader 
City  Total . 

ROANOKE 

Times  A  World-News . 

City  Total . 


BREMERTON 

Sun  A  Da’ly  News  Searchlight. 

City  Total . 

SEATTLE 

Post-Intelligencer . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

SPOKANE 

Chronirle . . . 

Spokesman  Review . 

Citv  Total . 

YAKIMA 

Rep  ibiie  Herald . 

City  Total . 


CHARLESTON 

Gaiette . 

Mail . 

City  Total . 

HUNTINGTON 
Herald-Dispatch.  .Advertiser  A 

Herald  Advertiser . 

City  Total . 

MORGANTOWN 

Dominion-News,  Post . 

City  Total . 

WHEELING 

News  Register.  Intelligencer. . . 
City  Total . 


GREEN  BAY 

Press  Gaiette  . 

City  Total . 

MADISON 

Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Capital 

Times . 

City  Total . 

MILWAUKEE 

Jo'jmal . 

Sentinel . 

City  Total . 

SUPERIOR 

Telegram . 

City  Total . 

CASPER 

Tribune-Herald . 

City  Tirtal . 

CHEYENNE 

Eagle  and  State  Tribune . 

City  Total.  . 

SHERIDAN 

Press . 

City  Total . 


VIRGINIA 

9.494 

9.494 

64.067 

97.008 

107.561 

97.008 

64,067 

107.561 

125,092 

101,636 

171.980 

125.092 

101.636 

171,980 

42,693 

39.863 

77,065 

42,693 

39,862 

77.065 

WASHINGTON 


19.800 

19.800 

179,364 

264.194 

212,439 

244.424 

179.364 

212,439 

76.510 

508.618 

83.865 

137,757 

83,865 

76,510 

137,757 

M.972 

17.811 

28.018 

13.972 

17.811 

28.018 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


87.478 

87.478 

58.769 

58.769 

90.516 

58.952 

149.468 

39387 

39387 

2U66 

21 366 

51.8.36 

51.836 

9,308 

9,308 

9.266 

9366 

20,792 

20,792 

29.990 

29.990 

45.399 

45399 

WISCONSIN 

35.680 

35.680 


38,576 

40.586 

70.105 

38.576 

40.586 

70.105 

333.741 

453.823 

174.588 

248377 

174.588 

333.741 

21.697 

702,400 

21.697 


WYOMING 


12334 

13.043 

12334 

13,043 

9348 

10.584 

10.716 

9348 

10.584 

10.716 

7312 

7312 

10,230 

10,230 

98.715 

61.638 

110840 

98.715 

61.638 

110,840 

124.453 

100355 

175,976 

124.453 

100355 

175,976 

43.599 

40,804 

79,475 

43.599 

40,804 

79.475 

20l903 

184.301 

263.584 

214,377 

247.609 

184.301 

214377 

76,797 

511,193 

86.962 

142330 

86.962 

76,797 

142,330 

14,675 

18.049 

29346 

14.675 

18.049 

29346 

86,463  .  89.596 


86,463 

60.373 

60373 

60,202 

149.798 

40.399 

40399 

20.442 

20.442 

53.053 

53.053 

9.225 

9325 

9.296 

9396 

21,6.55 

21.655 

30.410 

30.410 

46.651 

46.651 

36384 

41343 

40.482 

71.901 

40.482 

41343 

71,901 

339305 

466.928 

176,743 

241.449 

176.743 

339305 

20.986 

708377 

20.986 


12.864 

13.723 

12.864 

13.722 

9375 

10382 

10384 

9375 

10382 

7.000 

7,000 

10384 

43 


May  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Compiled  by  Media  Records 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1953  1952 

Keacon  Joumal-e.  .  .  2,248,930  2,234,844 

^Beacon  Joumal-S. .  1,119,080  835,618 


Grand  Total .  3,368,010  3,070,462 

I  Includes  PAR.\DE,  48,647  lines. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
X.nickerbocker- 

N'ews-e .  1,329,789  1,241,295 

Times  Vnion-m ....  904.471  838,813 

“♦Times  Vnion-S _  656,864  502,472 


Grand  Total .  2,891,124  2,582,580 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,478  lines  and  OOMIC  WEEKLY. 
20,685  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

.loumal-m .  1,165,022  958,538 

_youmal-S .  420,075  287,818 

Trihune-e .  1,072,897  917,818 


Note  :  1953—2,826,557  includes  805,609 
lines  of  part -run  advertising.  1,906,593 
includes  1,144,829  lines  of  pjirt-run  adver¬ 
tising.  369,517  includes  251,667  lines  of 
part-run  advertising.  1952 — 2,813,882  in¬ 
cludes  739,890  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
1,439,956  includes  814,692  lines  of  part-run 
adverti.sing.  325,758  includes  202,755  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 

♦  Includes  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,478  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKIA', 
20,685  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines. 

§  Includes  PAR.ADE,  48,647  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

1953  1952 

Enquirer-m .  1,4.34,603  1,393,150 

*tEnquirer-S .  1,605,743  1,272,629 

Post-e .  1,436,523  1,438,676 

Times-Star-e .  1,488,211  1,507,062 


Grand  Total .  2,657,994  2,164,174 

5  Includes  P.ARADE,  48,647  lines. 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e .  941,780  908,430 

Herald-m .  621,718  595,572 

Herald-S .  238,476  173,374 


Grand  Total .  1,801,974  1,677,376 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  (see 

Note) .  1,500,173  1,532,317 

Joumal-e .  2,133,335  2,161,454 

Journal  and 

Constitution-S  .  . .  904,231  794,671 


Grand  Total .  5,965,080  5,611,517 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,478  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  2,096,636  1,891,917 

*tPlain  Dealer-S.  . .  2,062,232  1,534,201 

News-e .  889,864  857,329 

Press-e .  2,674,428  2,424,514 


Grand  Total .  4,537,739  4,488,442 

Note;  1,500,173  lines  includes  19,721 
lines  of  part-mn  advertising. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-Union  (see 

N'ote) .  793,083  809,492 

Press-S .  265,520  220,357 


Grand  Total .  7,723,160  6,707,961 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,478  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
Dispatch-e .  1,726,723  1,710,700 


Dispatch-S . 

Citizen-e . 

5Citizen-S . 

Ohio  State  Joumal-m 
Star-w . 


1,142,739 

747,328 

441,326 

753,136 

97,556 


Grand  Total .  1,058,603  1,029,849 

Note:  Press  (m)  and  Union  (e)  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Press  (m)  only,  is  given. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

*.American-S .  703,313  579,925 

News-Post-e .  1,477,817  1,490,693 

Sun-ra .  1,372,953  1,376,750 

Sun-e .  2,234,316  2,240,714 

+Sun-S .  1,530,477  1,233,756 


Grand  Total .  4,908.808  4.531,905 

5  Includes  PARADE,  48,647  lines. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

New.s-m .  2,014,909  1,999,117 

tNews-S .  907,817  698.095 

Times  Herald-e _  2,274,293  2,290,044 

♦Times  Herald-S.  .  .  904,574  687,658 


Grand  Total .  7,318,876  6,921,838 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,478  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
20,685  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines. 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e .  483,556  466,660 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1,153,041  1,176,969 

Press-S .  278,965  201,287 

Sun-m .  354,518  378,091 


Grand  Total .  4,457,284  4,376,446 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m.  1,280,803  1,122,710 
§Rocky  Mt.  News-S  334,946  233,045 

Post-e .  1,904,099  1,884,464 

Po.st-S .  819,864  592,148 


Grand  Total .... 

BOSTON, 

American-e . 

Record-m . 

♦Advertiser-S . 

Glohe-e . 

Globe-m . 

Globe-S . 

Herald-m . 

tHerald-S . 

Traveler-e . 

Post-m . 

fPost-S . 


1,786,524 
MASS. 
685,013 
762,688 
404,520 
1 ,287,725 
1,005,795 
1,385,925 
1,276,815 
1,405,658 
1,805,583 
717,250 
433,818 


728,852 

824,476 

336,911 

1,263,265 

1,008,853 

1,029,142 

1,396,055 

1,121,467 

1,833,190 

738,130 

346,415 


Grand  Total .  11,170.790  10,626.756 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,478  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
20,685  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines. 

§  Includes  PARADE.  48,647  lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m..  972,687  1,029,547 
♦Courier  Express-S.  1,142,765  928,359 

Xews-e .  2,410,129  2,310,296 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

19S3  1952 

Journal-Gazette-m. .  1,049,031  928,909 

§JoumaI-Gazette-S .  597,346  499,407 

News-Sentinel-e _  1,633,162  1,582,413 


Grand  Total .  4,339,712  3,832,367 

5  Includes  P.ARADE,  48,647  lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  747,079  698,551 

Tribune-e .  965,375  969,606 

tRegister-S .  706,395  632,085 


Grand  Total .  3,279,539  3,010,729 

§  Includes  PARADE,  48,647  lines. 
FORT  WORTH, TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m .  . .  895,979  876,953 

Star-Telegram-e _  1,791,020  1,772,184 

Star-Telegram-S. . . .  809,712  624,099 

Press-e .  834,768  844,143 


Grand  Total .  4,331,479  4,117,379 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1.465.004  1,440,162 

Bee-S .  552,051  449,427 


Grand  Total .  2,017,055  1,889,589 

CARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,585,560  1,459,381 

GLENj  FALLS.  N.  Y, 

Post-Star  (see  Note)  714,462  659,738 

Noth:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star  (m)  only,  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  2,069,435  1,862.075 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,392,111  1,309,382 

5Patriot-News-S....  393,278  265,568 


Grand  Total .  6,101,593  5,674,914 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,478  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-m .  1,676,527  1,624,049 

News-e .  1,9.50,525  2,088,405 

News-S .  830,232  663,992 


Grand  Total .  6,351,734  6,237,846 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69.909  lines. 

§  Includes  PARADE,  48,647  lines. 

JACKSON,  NVISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m. . .  911,394  782,672 

Clarion  Udger-S  .  .  290,525  322,832 

Daily  News-e .  824,768  879,763 

Daily  News-S .  326,911  259,883 


Grand  Total .  2,418,849  2,300,242 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

FreePress-m .  1,498,270  1,313,886 

§Free  Pres.s-S .  580,728  439,260 

News-e .  2,577,009  2,378,469 

tNews-S .  1,4.37..389  1,072,5.30 

Times-e .  1,419,348  1,216,710 

♦Times-S .  617,403  459,108 


Note;  Independent  (S)  merged  witV 
Press-Telegram  (S)  effective  August  24, 
1952. 

Noth:  1,220,950  lines  include  63,201  , 
lines  of  part-run  advertising.  l,418,53i  ; 
lines  include  63,201  lines  of  p^-nu  ^ 
advertising.  1952 — 1,034,607  lines  includt 
31,721  lines  of  part-run  advertising, 

S  Includes  P.ARADE,  48,647  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

1953  I9S2 

Newsday-Suffolk-e. .  1,426,290  1,292,328 

Newsday-Nassau-e..  1,874,657  1,806,900 


Grand  Total .  1,785,389  1,674,950 

Note:  News  (e)  carries  same  amount  of 
advertising  as  Patriot  (m). 

i  Includes  PARADE,  48,647  lines. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  864,808  740,595 

§Courant-S .  879,764  645,971 

Times-e .  2,011,800  1,945,857 


Grand  Total .  3,756,372  3,332,423 

S  Includes  PARADE.  48,647  lines. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e .  2,360,171  2,349,377 

Chronicle-S .  1,182,442  884,408 

Post-m .  1,570,778  1,612,840 

tPost-S .  834,915  618,852 

Press-e .  914,865  1,013,710 


Grand  Total .  6,863,171  6,479,187 

Note.  2,360,171  lines  includes  81,758 
lines  of  Part-mn  adverti.sing.  1952 — No 
I’art-run  May. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e .  1,766,335  1,771,545 

Starm .  1,855,156  1,812.428 

t.Sta.-S .  1,022,447  904,490 

Times-e .  1,233,432  1,333,709 

§Times-S .  474,364  415,674 


Grand  Total .  4,525.581  4,268,202 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
45,478  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e .  1,114,772  1,201,472 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

>Jews-e .  1,171,709  1,098,538 

Gbserver-m .  1,497,074  1,467,187 

tObserver-S .  762,293  592,028 


Grand  Total .  8,130,147  6,879,963 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
45,478  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
20,685  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines. 

§  Includes  P.ARADE,  48,647  lines. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e .  908,645  867,902 

News-Tribune-m .  . .  627,034  644,882 

News-Tribune-S. . . .  615,242  417,778 


Grand  Total .  3,300,947  3.( 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


♦Examiner-S .  1,110,471 


tTimes-S .  1,819,658  !,■ 


Daily  News-m .  693,376  I 

Daily  New.s-S .  25,233 

Herald-Express-e. . .  1,266,546  1,1 

Mirror-e .  1,072,446  1.' 


Grand  Total .  10,392,350  9,671,216  j 

Note:  1,819,658  lines  includes  99,56"  I 
lines  of  part-mn  advertising.  ] 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  J 
51,145  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  f 
20,685  lines.  2 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  71,255  lines.  J 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.  j 

Courier  Jouraal-m. .  1,382,736  1,407,907  s 

Courier  Joumal-S. . .  1,028,750  852,828  i 

»r:— _  4  eo4  TAf  1  AOfi  AKa  * 


Times-e .  1,581,747  1,623,659  i 


Grand  Total .  3,993,233  3.884,391 1 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  ! 

•Appeal-m .  1,862,143  2,002,693 

tCommercial 

.Appeal-S .  911,512  721.88!; 


Press  .Scimitar-e _  1,229,536  1,214,792 , 


Grand  Total .  4,003,191  3,939,370  » 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines.  2 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal  (see  i 

Note) .  729.189  664.929} 

Note:  Record  (m)  sold  only  in  com- 1 
bination  with  Journal  (e).  Linage  of  one  j 
edition.  Record  (m)  only,  is  given.  j 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  2,680,641  2.599.907 

♦Herald-S .  1,258,318  869,389 

News-e .  1,235.315  1.143,523 

tNews-S .  500,865  347,879 


Grand  Total .  5,675,139  4,960,698 

Note:  1,258,318  lines  includes  132,040 
lines  of  part-mn  adverti.sing. 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,478  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  69,909  lines. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  1,027,733  932.244 

♦Sentinel-S .  403,701  .342,754 

Joumal-e .  3,083,082  3,029.469 

t  Joumal-S .  1,818,9.30  1.399,858 


Grand  Total .  2,353,.598  2,245,150 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  .  .  .  1,. 50.5,486  1, .515,076 

tTimes  Union-S.  . . .  68l,435  551,697 


Grand  Total .  2,186,921  2,066,773 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK ,  69,909  lines. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat-d  1,171.761  1,164,739 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

♦Jersey  Journal — 

South  End-e .  1,0.36,300  1,013,130 

♦Jersey  Journal — 

North  End-e .  1,085,067  1,027,351 

♦  Includes  Part-Run  advertising. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Star-e .  1,645,690  1,607,546 

.Star-S .  1,084,725  917,340 

Times-m .  1,531,190  1,.5.36.476 


Grand  Total .  6,333,446  5.704,325 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,478  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
20.685  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribiine-m. ........  1,465.408  1,. 368,665 

Star-e .  2,207,124  2.029,809 

tTribune-S .  1,185,593  959,329 


Grand  Total .  4,858,125  4,.357,794 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  894,701  870,671 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 


1 Star-e . 

Gazette-m . 

I.a  Pres,se-e . 

I.,a  Patrie-e . 

La  Patrie-S . 


2,443,444  2,426,325 
1,276,.323  1.056,116 
2,504.310  2,282,327 
238,707  316,218 

.345,368  23.3,081 


Grand  Total .  2,1.50,921  1,930,562 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  1,170,688  1,130,4.31 

{Time-s-S .  634,294  455,300 

Herald-Post-e .  1,228,382  1,199,890 


Grand  Total .  4,261,605  4,061,362 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  525..573  604,108 

Joumal-S .  270,9.54  241,813 

News-Sentinel-e. . . .  812,761  856,709 

News-Sentinel-S. . . .  409,566  291,765 


Grand  Total .  6,808,152  6.214,06. 

t  Includes  WEEKEND  PICTURE 
M.AU.AZINE,  100,769  lines. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  874,708  924.928 

Star-m .  81*9,923  937,051 

Star-S .  288,697  237,276 


Grand  Total .  3,421,076  3,1 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69.909  1 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  2,826,557  2,1 

Tribune-S .  1,906,593  1,‘ 

tDaily  News-e .  1,783,607  l.( 


Tribune-S .... 
tDaily  News-e 
-American-e .  . . 
♦American-.S. . 
Sun-Times-d .  . 
|Sun-Times-S. 


Grand  Total .  3,03.3,364  2,785,621 

§  Includes  P.AR.ADE,  48,647  lines. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e .  1,380,421  1,301,080 

Times-S .  322,779  257,071 


Grand  Total .  2,018,854  1,994,.395 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  1,003,150  1,006,779 
lArkansas  Gazette-S  427,283  372,981 


Grand  Total .  2,063,328  2.( 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e .  1,385,188  1,‘ 

Tennessean-m .  1,447,941  !,■ 

Tennessean-S .  759,271  I 


923,493  ! 

.369,517  : 

1,1.35,11,3  1, 
4.30,966  : 


Grand  Total .  1,703,200  1,558,151 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,472,026  1,353,979 

Press-e .  1,422,779  1,356,6.39 

Courier*  Press-S.  .  697,273  535,500 


Grand  Total .  1,430,4.33  1,379,760 

i  Includes  PARADE,  48,647  lines. 
LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 
Independent-m .  1,220,950  1,034,607 


Grand  Total .  3,592,400  3,1 


Independent-S  (see 
Note) . 


Press-Telegram-e...  1,418.535  1,202,861 
§Independent-Press- 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m. .  373,496 

Register-e .  1,414,296  !,■ 

Register-S .  541,763 


646,642  441,221 


Grand  Total .  9,375,846  8,653,360  Grand  Total .  3,592,078  3,246,118  Grand  Total .  3,286,127  2,965,438 


Grand  Total .  2,329,555  2.1 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  4,  195! 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

1953  1952 

Times-l’icayune-ni. .  2.130,636  2.123.188 

tTimes-I’icayune  & 


States-S .  987.113  828.257 

Iton-e .  867,782  1,008,152 

•Item-S .  419,301  414,741 

States-e .  1,158,617  1,147,5.37 

r,rand  Total .  5..563,449  5,521,875 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

45,478  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m .  1,759,612  1,763,827 

Times-S .  2,544,094  1,993.622 

Herald-Tribune-m . .  951,621  954,220 

tHerald-Tribune-S. .  1,209,338  1,016,224 

MhTor-m .  927,153  795,713 

Miiror-S .  498,-344  .347,779 

JNews-m .  1.6.31,496  1,773,968 

Wews-S .  1,625,006  1,1,52.274 

Joumal-.\merican-e.  916,378  970,719 

*Joumal-American-S  4.34,041  416,525 

Post-e .  1,024,145  1,0.36,872 

Post-S .  154,100  106,172 

World-TeleRram  & 

Sun-e .  1,04.3,099  1,039,246 

Eagle-e .  771,949  752,-501 

Eagle-S .  389,910  282,627 


1.631,496  1,773,968 
1,625,006  1,1,52.274 


1.024,145  1,0.36,872 
154,100  106,172 


1,04.3,099  1,039,246 
771,949  752,-501 


Grand  Total .  15,880.286  14,402,289 

NoTK: 

Mirror-m 

This  Year  927,153  lines  includes  183,828 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinR.  Last  Year 
795,71.3  lines  includes  99,019  lines  of  part- 
run  advertisinR. 

Mirror-S 

^  This  Year  498,.344  lines  includes  169,217 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinR.  Last  Year 
347,779  lines  includes  9.3,601  lines  of  i)art- 
run  advertisinR. 

News-m 

This  Year  1,6.31,496  lines  includes  777,591 
lines  of  i)art-run  advertisinR.  Last  Year 
1,77.3,968  lines  includes  880,737  lines  of 
part-run  advertisinR. 

Xews-S 

This  Year  1,625,006  lines  includes 
1,188,0.53  lines  of  part-run  advertisinR. 
tet  Yei»r  1,152,274  lines  includes  780,419 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinR. 
Joumal-.Vinerican-e 

This  5'car  916,378  lines  includes  .56.53.3 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinR.  Last  Year 
970,719  lines  inclufles  69,982  lines  of  part- 
run  advertisinR. 

Jo«mal-.\nieriean-,S 

This  Year  4.34.041  lines  includes  22,212 
lines  of  i>art-run  a<IvertisinR  Last  Year 
416. .525  lines  includes  29,80.5  lines  of  part- 
run  advertisinR. 

♦Includes  AMKRIC.AN  WEEKLY. 
45,478  lines  ami  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
20.685  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  69,909  lines 

4  Includes  SPLIT-Rl'N,  288,196  lines 
in  (m)  and  211,171  lines  in  (S). 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gatette-e .  1,254,321  1,188,598 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

LedRer-Dispatch-e  1,471.714  1,759.3.5.5 

VirRinian-l'ilot-m  .  1,795.611  1,684.299 

IVirRinian-Pilot-S.  871,126  709,9.53 

Grand  Total .  4,138,451  4,15.3,607 

Xotk:  1,471.714  Unes  includes  21.603 
lines  of  part-nin  advertisinR.  1,79.5,611 
lines  includes  17,683  lines  of  part-nin 
advertisinR. 

:  Includes  PARADE.  48,647  lines. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e .  1.737,.398  1,782,750 

jTribune-S  .  836,348  572,941 

Graml  Total .  2,.57.3,746  2.355,691 

5  Includes  PAR.ADE,  58,440  lines. 

^  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m .  1,010,077  1,019„504 

Oklahoman-S .  543,284  453,140 

“imes-e .  1,017,480  1,038,991 

Grand  Total .  2,570,841  2,511,635 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

^orld -Herald  (see 

^Notel .  1,251,612  1,2.T3,170 

World-Herald-S _  874,337  689,768 

Grand  Total .  2,125,949  1,922,9.38 

XoTBr  World -Herald  sold  in  combination 
(ml  and  (e).  I.inaRc  of  one  edition  only, 
IS  given. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

SUr-Xews-e .  8.33.-387  8.52,.500 

Star-Xews-S .  411,482  336,226 

Grand  Total .  1,244,869  1,188,726 

„  PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e .  1,048,401  1,08.3„580 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  (see  Note)..  1,314,325  1,361,896 

IJoumal  .Star-S _  6.32.861  514,235 

Grand  Total .  1,947,186  1.876,131 

.  Note:  Journal  (e)  sold  in  combina* 
bon  with  Star  (m).  LinaRe  of  one  edition. 
Journal  (e)  only,  is  Riven. 

I  Includes  PARADE,  48,647  Unes. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1953  1952 

Bulletin-e .  2,212,6.50  2,249,-545 

*tBulletin-S .  .5.34.8.59  .507,710 

Inquirer  m .  2,009 1,53  2,022,4.37 

Inquirer-S .  1,772,840  1,440,-391 

News-e .  421,581  476.058 

Grand  Total .  6.951,083  6.696.141 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

45,478  Unes 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  Unes. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m _  1,115.620  1,060,860 

Press-e .  1,797,517  1,626,375 

tPress-S .  1,107,313  82.5,981 

Sun-TeleRraph-e. . . .  1,097,606  943,787 

♦Sun-Telegraph-S.. .  736,793  579,810 

Grand  Total .  5.854,849  5,036,813 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

45,478  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
20,685  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  Unes. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

OreRonian-ni .  1,600,229  1,444,199 

♦tVeROnian-S .  902,090  684,068 

Joumal-e  .  1,286..341  1..317,.542 

tJoumal-S .  572,539  468,910 

Grand  Total .  4,-361,199  3,914,719 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
51,145  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  71,255  lines. 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e .  81.3,924  786,413 

New  Yorker-S .  207,944  167,699 

Grand  Total .  1,021,868  954,112 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e .  1,7.55,505  1,80.5,187 

Joum.al  m .  669,083  721,079 

tJoumal-S .  769,992  614,461 

Grand  Total .  3,194,580  3,140,727 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  Unes. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e ... .  776,125  767,684 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Note) .  .  .  1,206,736  1,205,602 

Eagle-S .  317,716  262,296 

Grand  Total .  1,524,4.52  1,467,898 

Noth:  Eagle  (e)  sohl  in  combination 
with  Times  (mV  I.inage  of  one  edition, 
E^agle  (e)  onlv,  is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e .  1,614.335  1,, 562,588 

Times  Dispatch-in  .  1,396,230  1,314,971 

tl'imes  Dispateh-s..  1.045,760  82.3,910 

Grand  Total  .  4.0.56,325  3,701,469 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m .  8,51,111  870.742 

STimes-S .  .399,-582  322,149 

World-Ncws-e .  822,532  852,660 

Grand  Total .  2,073,225  2,045,551 

S  Includes  PARADE,  48,647  lines. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m .  1.449,775  1,451,093 

t  Democrat  It 

Chronicic-S .  899,8.56  672,819 

Times-l  nion-e  .  .  .  1,6.30.94.3  1.. 545,776 

Grand  Total .  3,980,574  3,669.688 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  lines. 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,0.33,666  2,006,668 

Union-m  .  .560,351  511,266 

Union-S .  278,173  207.130 

Grand  Total .  2,872,190  2,725,064 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  1.012,917  1,040,550 
*tGlol>e-Democrat-S  801,128  608,107 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  . . .  2,078,773  2,084,425 

5Post-Dispatch-S. . .  1,294,128  1,083,895 

Grand  Total .  5,186,946  4,816,977 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

45,478  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  69,909  lines, 
i  Includes  PARADE,  45.963  lines. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m. .  . .  1,218,897  1,150,891 

•Pioneer  Press-S  ...  1,104,846  837,883 

Dispatch-e .  1,616.597  1,461,320 

Grand  Total .  3.940,340  3,450,094 

•  Includes  AMERIC.VN  WEEKLY, 

45,478  Unes. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Times-m .  1,489,933  1,425,192 

Times-S .  632,454  472,997 

Grand  Total .  2,122,-387  1,898,189 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m .  1,1.39,126  1,233,146 

tExpress-S .  764,211  638,519 

News-e .  1,374,858  1,565,381 

LiRht-e .  1,575,685  1,437,233 

♦Light-S .  720,365  582,362 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

1953  19S2 

Union-m .  1,-368,195  1,424,080 

}tTnion-S .  753.863  580,779 

Tribune-e .  1.747.319  1.737.310 

Grand  Total .  3,869,377  3,742,169 

S  Includes  P.AR.ADE.  48,647  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m .  980,327  9.55,372 

tChronicle-S .  645,897  524.067 

Examiner-m .  1,517,681  1,441,291 

♦Examiner-S .  1,0.31,824  763,725 

Call-BulIetin-e .  824.602  930,322 

News-e .  975,727  928,836 

Grand  Total .  ,5,976,0.58  5,54.3,613 

Noth:  645,897  lines  includes  20,446 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

♦  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY. 
.51,145  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
20,685  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  71.255  Unes. 


SAN  JOSE 

,  CALIF. 

Merctiry-m . 

1,147.780 

Kews-e  . 

1,262.246 

Merctiry-News-S .  .  . 

.534.208 

Grand  Total . 

2.944.2.34 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y 

Garette-m . 

1,169.974 

i.  18.5.266 

T^nion-»Star-e . 

972.101 

978,827 

Grand  Total . 

2.142  075 

2,164,093 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Trihiine-m  . 

,597,847 

622,746 

5Scrantonian-S . 

443.896 

327,432 

Time‘?-e  . 

1.174,745 

1,160.263 

Grand  Total . 

2,216,488 

2.119,441 

5  Include^  P.AR  .VDK.  45<.f>47  lines. 

SEATTLF 

,  WASH. 

Post-Intellieenoer-m 

1,093.434 

f>07.722 

♦Post-Intelligencer-S 

603.079 

464,.5.55 

TImes-e  . 

1 .689,379 

1.-540.239 

Times-S . 

789.0.57 

.522,888 

Grand  Total . 

4,174.949 

3.52.5,404 

Grand  Total .  5,574,245  5,456,641 

♦  Includes  .AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 

45,478  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
20,685  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK  69,909  lines. 


♦  Includes  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
51,145  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
20,68.5  lines 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 
Toumal-Tribune-e  870,725  900,1.59 

journals .  420,448  257.003 

Grand  Total  1.201.173  1,1.57,162 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  ..  1.551 .991  1,. 525.641 

Tribune-S  .  719,604  .507,890 

Grand  Total  2,271,59.5  2,0^3..5.31 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Spokesman- 

Review-m  .  881.760  808..A32 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S  .  .  669,426  .548.622 

Chronicle-e  .  1.122.448  1.068.6.53 

Grand  Total  .  2.673,6.34  2,425,807 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  71.2.55  lines. 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,424,664  1,489,8.57 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Toumal-e  1.709.843  1,860,086 
♦5Herald-American-S  778,077  .598,488 

Post-Standard-m  .  . .  989,8.32  1,049,4.51 

Post-Standard-S. . . .  416,971  326,473 

Grand  Total .  3,894,723  .3,8.34,498 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

45.478  lines. 

:  Includes  PAR  ADE,  48,647  lines. 
TACOMA.  WASH. 
News-Tribune-e  . . .  1,31.5.127  ♦* 

News-Tribune-S. . . .  510.687  ♦♦ 

Grand  Total .  1,825,814  ♦* 

**  Did  not  miblish  due  to  strike. 
TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m .  1.286..558  1,088.296 

Blade-e .  1,900,732  1.743,.510 

Blade-S .  1,061,007  883.7.50 

Grand  Total  4.248.297  3,71.5..556 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
Globe  ft  Mail-m ....  1.51 7,035  1 .369,004 

tTelegram-e .  2,398,44.3  2,048,284 

.Star-e .  2,877.7.54  2,.512.768 

Star-w  .  1.55,3.57  137,111 

Grand  Total .  6,948,589  6.067.167 

t  Includes  WEEKEND  PICTT'RE 
MAG  AZINE,  100.769  lines 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1.30.3,217  1.203.983 

Times  .Advertiser  s  342,164  248,990 

Trentonian-m .  837,0.53  697,894 

Grand  Total .  2,482.434  2,150,867 

TROY,  N  Y. 

Record  (see  Note)  .  .  1,232,193  1 ,1.59,087 

Noth:  Record  fm)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e .  1.797.611  1.686,.556 

World-m .  1  74.5.2.52  1,672,329 

World-S .  66.5,764  616,189 

Grand  ToUl .  4,208,627  3,975,074 


LTICA,  N  Y. 

1953  1952  . 

Observer  Dispatch-e  897,632  8W,0W’ 

Obser\*er  Dispatch-S  325,258  267,,*^ 

Press-m .  1,039,826  1 ,024,2  35' 

Grand  Total .  ^262,716  2,190,856' 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hud.son  Dispatch-m  925,744  878,50< 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Times-Herald-d .  .  . .  1,469,390 

♦Times-Herald-S  .  ..  551,626 

News-e .  976,150  1.014.784 

Post-m .  1,618,719  1,625,03.3 

SPost-S .  759.010  668,944 

Star-e  .  2,776,321  2,935,046 

tStar-S .  1,169,173  969,281 

Grand  Total .  9,320,389  9,316,286 

♦  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLA  ^ 
4,5.478  lines. 

t  Included  THIS  WEEK,  69,909  Unes. 

$  Includes  PARADE,  48.647  Unes. 

WATERBURY,  CONN.  . 

RepubUcan-m .  938,382 

RepubUcan-S .  435,971 

-American-e .  1,180,749  1,112,950 

Grand  Total .  2,555,102  2,358,750 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

MACY  GROUP,  N.  Y. _ 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  404,450 

Mt.  V'emon  Argus-e  694,262  676,406 

New  Rochelle  '  „ 

Standard -Star-e.  .  712,631  740,73* 

Ossining  Citizen-  , ,, 

Register-e .  425,042  *25,270 

Peekskill  Star-e.  .  .  .  368,771 

Port  Chester  Item-e  646,224  682,376 

Tarrytown  News-e. .  417,207  434,-18 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e .  695,944  690,668 

White  Plains  Re- 

porter  Dispatch-e.  876,339  890,162 

Grand  Total .  5,240,870  5,387,358 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

I  ntelligencer-m .  879,601  800,3^ 

News-Register-e. . . .  82.3,727  ®®2,6M 

News-Register-S. . . .  440,432  345,707 

Grand  Total .  2,143,760  1.948,750 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e .  1,261,266  1,265,591 

Beacon-S .  593,2.50  *76,070 

Eagle-m .  1,464,567  1,-324,737 

Eagle-e .  1,110,427  1,061,961 

§  Eagle-S .  539,288  426,293 


Grand  Total .  4,968,798  4,-554,652 

:  Includes  PARADE,  48,647  Unes. 
WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  684,613  524,696 

Telegrani-m .  890,719  921,5,53 

Gazette  -  Post-e. . . .  1,117,090  1,125,848 

Grand  Total .  2.692,422  2,572,097 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 
Vindicator  _ 

Tel^ram-e .  1,371,206  1.304.417 

{Vindicator 

Telegram-S .  1,045,275  663,424 

Grand  Total .  2,416,481  1.967.841 

{  Includes  PARADE,  48,647  Unes. 

Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 


ABERDEEN,  S  D. 

.American-News-e. . .  .349,6.36  3.59,408 

American-News-S. . .  168,322  170,0-30 

Grand  Total .  517,958  529,438 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e .  1,162,910  1,236,683 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

News-e .  1,749,098  1,870,739 

News-S .  970,425  757,710 

Post-Herald-m .  1,256.911  1,340,316 

Grand  Total .  3,985,425  3,968,765 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m .  79.3,665  743,198 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e .  1,782,802  1,584,772 

Repository-S .  796,628  556,276 

Grand  Total .  2,579,4.30  2,141,048 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e .  1,200,892  1,219,498 

Democrat-m .  457,968  372,876 

Democrat-S .  809,270  832,538 

Grand  ToUl .  2,468,130  2,424,912 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 
Press-Gazette-e .  .  .  .  1,293,138  1,236,256 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e .  422,-324  434.574 

LAFAYETTE.  LA. 

Advertiser-eS .  740,712  655,690 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e...  940,163  974,862 

Wis.  State  Journal-m  1,005,557  950,026 

{Wis.  State  Journal-S  486,150  318,451 

Grand  Total .  2,431.870  2,243,339 

{  Includes  PARADE,  48,468  Unes, 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


1953 

1952 

Herald-Times-e.  .  .  . 

819,294 

793,975 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertiser-m . 

979,342 

890,327 

Advertiser-S . 

453,810 

332,276 

Journal-e . 

953,946 

874,608 

Grand  Total . 

2,387,098 

2,097,256 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e. . . 

927,458 

957,558 

fStandard-Times-S . 

287,272 

198,324 

Grand  Total . 

1,214,730 

1,155,882 

§  Includes  PARADE,  48,306  lines. 

OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Derrick-m . 

623,668 

614,076 

BUzzard-e . 

616,170 

592,012 

Grand  Total . 

1,239,838 

1,206,088 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e .  1,102,381  1,111,010 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m .  786,464  866,894 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Dispatch-e .  1,103,186  1,100,148 

Argus.® .  1,057,253  1,053,338 

Grand  Total .  2,160,439  2,153,486 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Post-e .  586,726  602,056 

Post.S .  243,460  213,626 

Grand  Total .  8.30,186  815,682 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e .  607,376  606,522 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
ABILENE 

Reporter-Xews-m...  717,500  680,344 

Reporter-Xews-e.  . .  693,042  669,032 

Reportcr-Xews-S. . .  363,958  301,560 

Grand  Total .  1,774,.500  1,650,936 

BIG  SPRINGS 

Herald-e .  445,424  460,586 

Herald-S .  202,4.37  214,256 

Grand  Total .  647,861  674,842 

CORPUS  CHRISTIE 

Caller-m .  1,299,214  1,170,568 

Times-e .  1,257,060  1,1.34,420 

Callcr-Times-S .  436,534  296,128 

Grand  Total .  2,992,808  2,601,116 

DENISON 

Herald-e .  320,866  320,278 

Herald-S .  168,098  139,314 

Grand  Total .  488,964  459,592 

MARSHALL 

Xews  Messenger-e. .  333,424  346,262 

News  Messenger-S. .  273,506  196,252 

Grand  Total .  606,930  542,514 

PARIS 

^'ews-e .  298,872  349,132 

News-S .  185,161  137,456 

Grand  Total .  484,033  486,588 

SAN  ANGELO 

SUndard-m .  807,595  778,354 

Tiraes-e.  .  .  768,782  740,894 

Standard-Times-S.  .  457,025  379,124 

Grand  Total .  2,033.402  1.898  .372 


ADVERTISING  LINAGE  SERVICE 
AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronicle-m .  923,617  912,043 

Chromcle-S .  328,.368  246,684 

.  876,714  867,580 

Grand  Total  2,128,699  2,026,307 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-m  (see 

T  u  c .  434,931  434,140 

Telegraph-S .  204,992  171,706 

combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  News  (e) 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  1,091,374  1,048,465 

Gazette-S .  467,5,30  348,333 

.  860,091  928,157 

.  408,503  287,856 

iw**? .  906,058  820,051 

.  533,518  403,009 

Record-e .  840,759  871,974 

Grand  Total .  2,280.335  2,095,034 

.  ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-d .  764,684  783,769 

Dispatch-S .  455,442  358,162 

Grand  Total .  1,220,126  1,141,931 


FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

1953  1952 

Commonwealth-  _ 

Reporter-e .  688,577  721, 5i  6 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e  .  1,043,673  9,39,008 

Times-S .  447,989  350,168 

Grand  Total .  1,491,662  1,289,176 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  577,627  672,222 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 
Herald-Dispatch-m 

(see  Note) .  1,117,536  . 

Herald-.'Vdvertiser-S.  419,461  . 

Grand  Total .  1,536,997  . 

Note:  Herald  Dispatch  (m)  sold  in 
combination  with  Advertiser  (e). 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Journal-e .  1,010,776  997,335 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e .  827,721  7i3,075 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (m). 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  642,982  654,305 

Sun-S .  200,629  159.351 

Grand  Total .  843,611  813,656 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e .  661,769  607.061 

Telegram-News-e. . .  504,806  483,413 

Telegram-Xews-S. . .  211,626  154,634 

Grand  Total .  1,378.201  1,245,108 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

I  ndependent-m .  905,036  894,417 

Independent-S .  324,546  290,487 


Grand  Total .  1,229,582  1,184,904 

PATERSON,  N  J. 

Call-m .  992.024  1,034,383 

News-e .  1,213,764  1,237,445 

Grand  Total .  2.205,788  2,271,828 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Capital  Journal-e. . .  7.35,880  648,378 

Oregon-State-m .  . . .  623,810  567,036 

Oregon-State-S .  160,118  104,026 

Grand  Total .  1,519,808  1,319,440 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e .  1,060,374  1,119,673 

rimes-m .  91.3,462  884,424 

Times-S .  502,553  378,009 

Grand  Total .  2,476,389  2,382,106 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m .  849,801  912,667 

Times-I.eader-e....  1.229.394  1.292,.5.36 
Independent-S .  472,862  373,3<2 

Grand  Total .  2,552,057  2,578,5/5 


Most  of  Pope  Estate 
Left  to  Foundation 

Generoso  Pope,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  II  Progresso  Italo-Amer- 
icano.  New  York,  left  a  net  estate 
of  $3,042,341,  according  to  ap¬ 
praisals  filed  recently. 

Mr.  Pope,  who  died  April  28, 
1950,  left  most  of  his  estate  to 
the  Generoso  Pope  Foundation, 
Inc.,  started  in  1947.  This  includ¬ 
ed  51  per  cent  of  the  outstanding 
sl'ares  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
Colonial  Sand  and  Stone  Co.,  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  and  all 
his  class  B  common  stock  in  the 
newspaper. 

Terms  of  the  will  directed  that 
Mr.  Pope’s  wife  and  three  sons. 
Fortune,  Anthony  and  Generoso, 
could  not  dispose  of  his  class  A 
stock  in  the  newspaper  except  by 
sale  to  the  Foundation.  One  third 
of  the  residuary  estate  was  left  in 
trust  for  his  wife  and  the  balance 
for  his  sons. 

■ 

FPA  Objects 

The  Foreign  Press  Association, 
on  the  grounds  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  correspondents  in  the 
U.  S.  work  in  the  New  York  area, 
has  voiced  strong  protest  at  an  an¬ 
nounced  plan  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  close  the  New  York  office 
of  Foreign  Press  Liaison  Section. 


Charles  E.  Wiltse,  49,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  June  19. 

4  *  >•> 

Lester  Carlton,  36,  former 
editor  of  the  Oakland  (N6b.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  June  22. 

*  *  * 

R.  B.  Boylin,  63,  editor  of  the 
Wadeshoro  (N.  C.)  Messenger- 
Intelligencer  since  1913,  June  18. 

*  * 

Dwight  L.  Perry,  62,  retired 
Western  manager  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  for  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers.  June  16. 

*  *  4/ 

Norman  Ross,  57,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner  and  the  old  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Journal  and  more  recently 
in  radio  work,  June  20. 

♦  ♦  * 

Henry  P.  Matthews,  Sr.,  79, 
circulation  staffer  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  from  1889 
to  1949,  June  21. 

*  *  * 

Jacob  J.  Witt,  83,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Marshall  (Mo.)  Re¬ 
publican,  June  17. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

W.  J.  Galvin,  69,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wilmington 
(Ohio)  News-Journal  and  ma¬ 
jority  stockholder  in  a  number  of 
other  Ohio  newspapers,  June  29. 
« 

Earl  Stowitts,  71,  managing 
editor  of  the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Recorder  since  1929, 
June  29. 

*  t  4i 

Charles  E.  Shafer,  85,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Raleigh  Her¬ 
ald  at  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  in  1900 
and  for  46  years  publisher  of  the 
weekly  West  Virginia  Herald  at 
Clendenin,  June  28. 

*  *  * 

Don  G.  Orput,  60,  former 
publisher  of  the  Grants  Pass 
(Ore.)  Bulletin  and  for  the  past 
several  years  author  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  feature,  “The 
Dean’s  Bible  ^e,”  recently. 

*  *  * 

John  Holland  Whitaker,  80, 
former  telegraph  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  recently. 

4  4  * 

Edgar  Williams,  Sr.,  90,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  newspapers  in 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  of  the  Redlands 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review,  June  6. 


merly  of  the  staff  of  the  Okmulgee 
(Okla.)  Daily  Times,  and  more 
lately  an  administrative  assistant 
to  several  Congressmen,  June  6. 

4  4  4 

Frank  R.  Staut,  60,  publisher 
of  the  Slovenian  language  news-  ]| 
paper  J ugoslovenski  Obzor,  in  Mil-  | 
waukee  since  1928,  June  2.  • 

4  4  4 

Carl  Hanton,  69,  president  of  ^ 
the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press,  \ 
June  14.  ; 

4  4  4  I 

William  J.  Barnett,  Sr.,  Phila-  | 
delphia  editor  of  the  New  York  L, 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  former  ' 
financial  editor  of  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  June  8. 

4  4  4 

Mrs.  Marie  Nelson  Lee,  88, 
co-founder  of  the  Sault  City  Voice 
in  Manistee,  Mich.,  June  8. 

4  4  4 

Frank  M.  Colley,  53,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citi¬ 
zen  sports  staff  and  former  sports 
editor  of  Midwest  newspapers, 
June  12. 

4  4  4 

Douglas  L.  English,  47,  editor 
of  the  Timmins  (Ont.)  Daily 
Press,  June  13. 

4  4  4 

Claude  M.  Methvin,  Jr.,  55, 
editor  of  the  Vienna  (Ga.)  News,  r 
June  4.  ( 

4  4  4  I 

Mrs.  Marie  Frugone  Scileppi, 
64,  former  reporter  for  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  newspapers,  June  16. 

4  4  4  ; 

W.  Howard  Moody,  72,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian  and  a 
mem^r  of  the  paper’s  staff  for 
over  50  years,  June  13. 

4  4  4 

Frank  Januszewski,  67,  owner  i 
and  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Polish  Daily  News,  June 
10.  ' 

4  4  4 

Leo  James  Feeney,  65,  adver¬ 
tising  executive,  artist  and  ex-news¬ 
paperman,  at  one  time  with  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  New 
York  World  and  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal,  June  8. 

4  4  4 

Norman  M.  Beier,  39,  former 
Madison,  Wis.,  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  artist,  and  since  1945  an 
artist  and  cartoonist  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.-  Star,  June  9. 

4  4  4 

Charles  F.  Halderman,  84, 

former  editor,  general  manager 

and  one-time  part  owner  of  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard,  June  23. 


Thomas  H.  Coker,  78,  former 
publisher  of  the  Hartsville  (S.  C.) 
Messenger  and  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  South  Carolina  newspapers. 
May  31. 

4  4  4 


Philip  Edward  Dion,  64,  news¬ 
paper  photographer  for  the  past 
40  years,  most  recently  on  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  June  5. 

4  4  4 

Harold  H.  Buckles,  51,  for- 


7/’  Editor  and  Wife 
S  conHiU  Slain  in  Wisconsin 

1  newspapers.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.  —  Sumner 
Harris,  53,  publisher  of  the  Door 
County  Advocate  and  president  of 
ON,  64,  news-  Radio  Station  WOKW,  and  his 
for  the  past  wife,  Grace,  45,  were  found 
ently  on  the  stabbed  to  death  in  their  home 
es,  June  5.  June  30. 

'  The  police  were  seeking  a  15* 

LES,  51,  for-  year-old  neighbor  boy  in  the  case. 
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Guild  Convention 

continued  from  page  9 


their  drive  for  a  35-hour,  five-day 
week  and  four-week  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  while  seeking  $150  a  week 
salary  in  the  key  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  classifica¬ 
tions.  Emphasis  also  will  be  put 
on  job  security  objectives,  officers 
reminding  negotiators  that  there 
is  a  widespread  effort  by  publish¬ 
ers  to  whittle  down  some  of  the 
gains  made  in  past  years  on  sever¬ 
ance  pay,  union  security,  holiday 
provisions,  and  military  service 
^nefits. 

“Progress  will  not  be  realized,” 
the  officers  continued,  “if  last 
year’s  gains  in  vacations  or  holi¬ 
days  are  given  up  for  this  year’s 
improvements  in  hours  and  sev¬ 
erance  pay.” 

Elimination  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  law  election  requirement  has 
enabled  a  score  of  units  to  obtain 
Guild  Shop  provisions,  the  total 
of  such  contracts  now  rising  to 
118,  or  one  short  of  the  number 
in  1947,  immediately  pre-TH. 

Severance  Program 

■Acceptance  by  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers  in  New  York, 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  of  the 
Hearst  “alternate  benefits”  plan 
was  claimed  as  a  notable  advance. 
This  permits  resignations  with  sev¬ 
erance  pay  after  25  years  of  serv¬ 
ice. 

However,  the  ANG  charged  that 
some  publishers  are  posing  a 
threat  to  the  severance  program 
through  restrictive  legislation  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  bill  passed  in  California 
which  prohibits  payment  of  em¬ 
ployment  compensation  until  after 
severance  has  run  out.  The  Guild 
attributed  passage  of  the  California 
legislation  to  “a  Hearst  lobbyist.” 

It  is  the  Guild’s  position,  which 
it  hopes  to  establish  in  legal  ma¬ 
neuvers,  that  severance  is  addi¬ 
tional  compensation  accumulated 
during  past  service. 

During  an  open  forum  on  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  procedures,  sev¬ 
eral  delegates  gave  vent  to  feel¬ 
ings  that  Guild  headquarters  exer¬ 
cises  too  much  arbitrary  control 
over  local  negotiations  through  a 
new  contracts  analysis  service. 
Approval  of  agreements  is  often 
withheld  without  the  local  nego¬ 
tiators  knowing  exactly  why,  or 
where  they  stand,  it  was  asserted. 
Mr.  Novak  and  Secretary  William 
Parson  tried  to  explain  that  it  is 
the  top  policy  to  disapprove  any 
agreements  which  mi^t  weaken 
the  pattern  negotiated  elsewhere. 

A  few  delegates  said  they 
thought  negotiations  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  most  of  the  details  were  left 
to  the  local  people  who  under¬ 
stood  them  more  than  head¬ 
quarters  personnel  in  New  York. 
After  all,  said  one  man,  there  are 
times  when  “you  have  to  give  a 
little  to  keep  a  newspaper  in  busi¬ 
ness.”  That’s  also  part  of  a  ne¬ 
gotiator’s  job,  he  added. 
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The  contracts  committee  and 
International  Executive  Board 
were  accused  at  one  point  of  not 
having  a  clearly  defined  criterion 
on  wages,  etc.  A  contract  with  a 
$3  general  increase  was  rejected, 
it  was  pointed  out,  while  another 
with  a  lower  wage  gain  was  ap¬ 
proved.  This  led  to  a  general 
question  of  “when  is  a  buck  a 
buck?”  Is  a  dollar  contribution 
by  the  employer  to  a  welfare  pro¬ 
gram  the  equivalent  of  a  dollar 
wage  rise?  Delegates  called  for  a 
poll  of  the  contracts  committee  on 
the  spot  and  a  3-2  vote  affirmed 
that  a  “buck  is  a  buck”  always, 
although  the  minority  persisted  in 
the  stand  that  a  welfare  program 
contribution  should  be  counted  as 
a  gain  only  if  it  is  more  than 
someone  else  already  has  obtained. 

A  delegate  from  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
the  profit-sharing  system  which 
has  benefited  individual  employes 
of  the  Loeb  newspapers  as  much 
as  $6-$13  a  week  in  recent  years. 
He  said  that  even  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union  has  voted  to  accept  par¬ 
ticipation  in  it. 

An  “All  Business  Is  Local” 
theme  seemed  to  be  uppermost 
in  the  thoughts  of  delegates  speak¬ 
ing  as  representatives  from  smaller 
cities  where  the  $100  goal  hasn’t 
even  bevU  reached  yet.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  justify  the  Guild’s  long- 
range  bargaining  program,  Mr. 
Parson  drew  a  parallel  between 
the  brand  names  doctrine  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  insisting  that  a  goed  news¬ 
paperman  is  worth  $150  a  week 
whether  he  works  in  Boston  or 
Podunk  on  the  same  basis  that  a 
Stetson  hat  costs  just  as  much 
wherever  it  is  sold. 

Wire  Service  Local 

The  creation  of  an  autonomous 
local  for  wire  service  members, 
now  numbering  1,972,  failed  to 
win  approval  of  the  delegates. 
This  controversial  issue,  hanging 
over  from  last  year’s  meeting  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  was  handled  in  an 
executive  session,  the  convention 
resolving  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole.  After  considerable 
“sounding  off”  by  both  sides,  the 
delegates  voted  to  sustain  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  International 
Executive  Board  that  a  Wire  Serv¬ 
ice  Council  be  constituted. 

This  council,  with  its  own  set 
of  officers  and  entitled  to  eight 
delegates  to  the  next  convention  at 
Los  Angeles  in  1954,  will  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  for  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  in  their  contacts  with  the 
ANG  wire  service  administrator 
and  the  lEB,  will  follow  up  griev¬ 
ance  procedures,  and  will  give  con¬ 
tract  advice. 

The  lEB  termed  the  idea  of  a 
wire  service  local,  which  would 
have  withdrawn  members  from 
present  newspaper  locals  and 
pooled  them  for  a  nationwide  unit, 
as  “a  revolutionary  principle.” 
The  proponents  sought  more  voice 
in  budget-making  for  wire  service 
organization  and  negotiation  pur¬ 
er  July  4,  1953 


poses.  Opponents  stressed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  acting  more  speedily 
and  concertedly  at  the  local  level 
and  argued  also  that  a  unit  spread 
over  the  country,  with  only  a  few 
members  in  some  localities,  would 
be  disorganized  and  unwieldy. 

After  full  convention  action  the 
entire  debate  was  put  upon  the  rec¬ 
ord.  Wire  service  representatives 
claimed  a  partial  victory  in  that 
their  council  will  decide  how 
money  allocated  to  it  by  ANG  is 
to  be  spent.  Also  they  were  given 
full  opportunity  to  press  for  their 
original  plan,  or  a  substitute  at  the 
next  convention. 

Fears  ‘Splinters’ 

One  of  the  most  telling  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  wire  service  di¬ 
vision  proposal  was  that  made  by 
New  York  spokesmen,  Edward 
Easton  and  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  to 
the  effect  that  this  new  setup  could 
be  the  the  beginning  of  a  splinter¬ 
ing  move  by  other  groups  within 
the  Guild,  such  as  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  members,  photographers, 
circulation  managers,  etc. 

Mr.  Murphy  disclosing  that  the 
New  York  local  stood  ready  to 
pay  out  $10,000  a  week  to  support 
United  Press  members  if  there 
had  been  a  strike  recently,  pleaded 
for  a  united  industrial  trade  union. 
Mr.  Easton  asserted  that  wire  serv¬ 
ice  members  could  obtain  much 
more  help  from  newspaper  lo¬ 
cals  than  they  might  be  able  to 
provide  for  themselves.  He  urged 
that  they  take  a  more  active  part 
in  locals. 

A  petition  signed  by  147  Guilds- 
men  in  the  New  York  Associated 
Press  bureau  was  offered  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  division  idea  but  one 
member  from  the  group  pointed 
out  there  had  been  no  discussion 
of  the  plan  in  the  past  year  and 
the  signatures  were  obtained  has¬ 
tily  a  few  days  ago. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  unani¬ 
mously,  the  ANG  offered  to  spon¬ 
sor  a  conference  for  the  study  of 
the  labor  press  in  this  country  and 
Canada  with  a  view  to  perform¬ 
ance,  and  to  obtaining  improve¬ 
ment  in  wage  and  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

Charters  Ended 

Charters  of  four  locals  were 
terminated.  In  the  cases  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  Me.,  Jersey  Shore,  N.  J., 
and  Cumberland,  Md.,  there  have 
been  no  dues  payments  in  the  last 
year.  The  Nashua,  N.  H.,  unit  is 
no  longer  the  bargaining  agent, 
having  been  decertified.  However, 
benefits  amounting  to  $200  a  week 
have  been  paid  to  four  persons 
there  since  the  write-off  of  the 
strike  last  December.  Assistance 
to  the  Nashua  guildsmen  account¬ 
ed  for  half  of  the  ANG’s  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $53,000  from  the  De¬ 
fense  Fund  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Responding  to  a  personal  ap¬ 
peal  by  President  Martin,  the  dele¬ 
gates  endorsed  a  proposal  that 
ANG  help  correspondents  sta¬ 
tioned  overseas  to  form  a  guild 
unit  and  negotiate  a  contract  with 


wire  services.  The  adopted  reso¬ 
lution  calls  on  the  wire  services 
“to  show  their  good  faith  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  their  employes  by  grant¬ 
ing  abroad  the  protections  and  ben¬ 
efits  their  employes  have  won  at 
home.” 

Local  Reporting 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator  of  the 
Nieman  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
drew  a  heavy  round  of  applause 
after  a  talk  in  which  he  criticized 
some  papers  for  letting  staff  report¬ 
ing  go  by  default  to  rely  chiefly 
on  syndicated  material.  These  pub¬ 
lishers,  he  said,  are  relegating  their 
primary  function  of  keeping  the 
public  informed  to  a  secondary 
consideration. 

“It  is  sheer  pot  luck  that  a  com¬ 
munity  has  a  good  press,”  Mr. 
Lyons  asserted.  One  reason  for 
this,  he  pointed  out,  is  that  the 
Canons  of  Journalism  have  proved 
unenforceable  because  publishing 
newspapers  is  a  business  and  not 
a  profession. 

Reminding  the  convention  of  an 
early  guild  resolution  which  de¬ 
claimed  reporting  as  a  high  call¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Lyons  said  journalism  to¬ 
day  needs  more  men  who  will 
resign  when  their  integrity  is  at 
stake. 

In  an  attack  on  book  burning 
and  the  failure  of  some  papers  to 
give  the  overseas  library  story  full 
attention,  Mr.  Lyons  declared  that 
“no  newspaper  editor  has  the  right 
to  be  neutral  on  the  basic  issue  of 
the  freedom  of  the  mind  on  which 
America  was  founded.” 

■ 

Reporter  Will  Be 
Interne  In  Congress 

Louisville,  Ky. — Ben  F. 
Reeves,  a  reporter  for  the  Courier- 
Journal,  will  do  a  10-month  in¬ 
ternship  in  Congress  under  a  new 
type  of  fellowship  awarded  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

He  will  be  a  staff  member  for  a 
senator  or  representative  and  for 
a  Congressional  committee  after 
studying  the  organization  of  the 
two  chambers  at  the  Library  of 
Congress.  He  will  take  a  leave 
of  absence  to  start  the  $3,600  fel¬ 
lowship  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Reeves  joined  the  Courier- 
Journal  in  1952,  after  working  a 
year  as  a  reporter  for  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Press.  Previously  he 
was  chairman  of  the  department 
of  journalism  at  the  Richmond 
Professional  Institute  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  William  and  Mary,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

■ 

3  in  Army  PI 

Camp  Chaffee,  Ark.  —  Three 
former  civilian  newsmen  are  serv¬ 
ing  in  Army  Public  Information 
here.  Pfc.  Chuck  Luellman  was 
a  police  reporter  for  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal;  Pfc.  Bill  Moomaw 
was  a  writer  and  copyreader  for 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  sports 
department,  IM.  Jack  Brodsky  was 
a  news  clerk  for  the  New  York 
Times. 
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Broun  Memorial 

continued  from  page  9 


3  Women  Win 
'Headliner'  Awards 


New  York  City  or  vicinity,  where 
a  Hall  of  Fame  for  American 
Journali^  would  be  maintained,  gjgjy,^  phi,  national  fraternity  for 


tor  of  the  Roanoke  Times  for  37 
years,  the  afternoon  of  June  6  on 
the  Roanoke  College  campus.  Ded- 
Three  “Headliner”  awards  for  ication  of  a  memorial  tablet  in  his 
outstanding  journalistic  accom-  honor  will  constitute  the  main  fea- 
plishments  and  a  $500  research  ture  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
grant  were  announced  by  Theta  General  Alumni  Association. 


man  distinguished  for  his  valuable 
anci  vigorous  contribution  to  pub¬ 
lic  life  and  to  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession.” 


An  obvious  first  selection  for 
honor  in  the  Hall.  Mr.  Martin 
noted,  would  be  John  Peter  Zen- 
ger,  of  the  Colonial  era,  “for 
whom  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
successfully  led  in  establishing  a 
memorial.” 


women  in  journalism,  at  its  an-  -rw 

nual  convention  last  week  at  In-  iriDUte  to  Ksrr 


dianapolis,  Ind.  Columbus,  O. — The  Ohio  Sen- 

The  “Headliners”  are  Madelyn  ate  recently  paid  tribute  to  the 
Pugh,  of  Hollywood,  co-author  of  late  R.  Kenneth  Kerr,  for  17  years 
the  popular  TV  show,  “I  Love  publisher  of  the  Lancaster  Eagle- 
.  „  Lucy”;  Catherine  Dines  Prosser,  Gazette.  Senators  adopted  a  reso- 

Also  m  the  Broun  Building  women’s  editor  of  the  Denver  Post  lution  describing  him  as  a  “gentle- 

would  be  a  museum  containing  20  years  and  a  former  - - 

personal  and  professional  memen-  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
toes  and  a  library  which  would  Press  Women,  and  Gwen- 

have  the  most  conrplete  collection  p  Allen,  of  Honolulu,  au- 

of  journalistic  works  in  the  world,  public  relations  special- 

The  Broun  Institute  for  Special 

Projects  was  included  in  the  Mar-  winner  of  the  research  grant  is 
tin  plan  as  an  agent  for  conduct-  Carolyn  Weckel,  22,  of  Wich- 

ing  research  in  the  field  of  press  Kansas,  who  received  her  AB 
performance,  granting  journalism  journalism  in  June  from  the 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  and  university  of  Oklahoma,  at  Nor- 
studying  improvement  of  personnel 

New  president  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  is  Marie  Margaret  Winthrop. 
of  Detroit,  president  of  TECH 
ADgency,  Inc.,  only  all-woman 


3  Veterans  Feted 

Allentown,  Pa. — A.  B.  Klinga- 
man,  Daniel  H.  Crossman,  and 
Fred  Behler,  veteran  correspond¬ 
ents  for  the  Allentown  Call-Chron¬ 
icle,  were  honored  recently  at  din¬ 
ner  given  by  David  A.  Miller,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  company.  Between 
them  the  three  men  have  161  years 
of  service  with  the  newspapers. 
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relations  within  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  A  department  would  be 
dedicated  to  the  defense  of  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  people  from 


improper  encroachment  ujwn  their  ajvertising  agency  in  America  spe- 
liberties,  personal,  professional  jp  industrial  accounts, 

and  economic.  a 

The  Guild’s  e.xecutive  board  re-  14* 

cently  made  its  own  checkup  on  Eu^GHG  MgYGI  GgIs 
the  one-party  press  accusation  of  EiSGnhoWGr  PraiSG 
the  last  election  campaign.  It 
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asked  a  selected  group  of  experts; 
“Was  Adlai  Stevenson  right  when 
he  suggested  there  was  a  one- 
party  press  in  the  United  States?” 

“The  experts  disagreed.”  the 
Guild  officers  reported.  Among 


Washington  —  Eugene  Meyer 
was  honored  in  many  ways  when 
he  completed  a  20  years'  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  acquisition  of  the 
Washington  Post  in  an  auction 
sale,  but  none  was  more  interest- 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


■Newspaper  Brokers 


v  of  tbc  ^  letter  from  Presi- 

them  were  six  members  of  the  .  .  r--  i.  j  -i,-  .u- 

Hutchins  Commission  on  a  Free  Eisenhower,  describing  the 

and  Responsible  Press.  The  con-  outstanding  newspa- 

sen.sus  of  replies  from  this  group  ,  »  .l  n  -j  . 

was  that  there  was  evidence  of  „  the  President  wrote 

bias  in  news  treatment  toward  familiar  with  your  splendid 

General  Eisenhower  but  the  whole  achievements  m  a  long  j^riod  of 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Venice,  California 


★★  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  30 
years’  experience  in  tbe  West.  A.  W, 
Stypes  &  Co.,  62.S  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  5,  California. 


question  is  much  too  complex  to 


FOR  31  YEARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 


sibility  m  the  Government  of  the 
answer  on  the  basis  of  partial  in-  , ,  j  o.  .  xc  i.  u 

United  States.  You  have  shown 


vestigation. 


D„  your  two  decades  with  the  Post, 

By  and  large  other  participants  ^  ■  ,.  a 

in  the  r.niiH  fnrvev  ooreeH  th^t  if  ‘hat  joumalism,  likewise,  offers 


nothing  bnt  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  tto  both  buyer  and  seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  102  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


in  the  Guild  survey  agreed  that  if  r  ui-  •  •  u-  t. 

the  charge  was  true  there  wasn’t 


much  that  could  be  done  about  it. 


equally  valuable  contributions  can 
be  made  to  our  country’s  welfare.” 


ConnGcticut  Awards 
ArG  AnnouncGd 


PORSBBBG-OHXTROH,  501  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  MUrray 
Hill  8-6219  announce  that  in  addition 
to  Management  Consultation  they  now 
provide  a  confidential  service  for  those 
interesting  in  either  buying  or  selling 
magazine  properties. 


Park  Honors  Hoarst 

San  Simeon,  Calif. — A  tract  of 


Hartford,  Conn.  Connecticut  given  San  Luis  Obispo  Coun-  paper  propertie.s 


••Wide  selection  of  California  and 
Arizona  weeklies.  50  years  experience 
in  satisfying  buyers  in  Western  news- 


ANNOIJNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Slortgage  Loans,  Liquidati  -ns,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 

“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists" 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publicatioiis  For  Sale 


J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


Editorial  Association  announced  jy  J951  ^y  tjjg  0,^. 

awards  at  its  annual  meeting,  June  poration  was  dedicated  as  Hears! 

20^1,  as  follows:  P3j.j^  tribute  to  the  late  William 

General  excellence,  New  Canaan  Randolph  Hearst.  David  Hearst, 

Advertiser,  Darien  Review,  West-  publisher,  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  •  , 

fy  Observer,  community  service,  Hears!  family  in  re-  610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Mdford  Citizen  Lakeville  Journal,  spending  to  the  dedication  address  mid-west  Newsoaiter  Opportunities 
Deep  River  New  Era,  Stratford  jjy  Lieut.  Governor  Goodwin  HERMAN^  H*  KOCH 


knightrcharles'' Mayer,  pubH^her,  2610  Neb^rskl  St.."sio;x^City.  low»|  ci^sh'S"  aU  tr/eV  in* 


Deep  River  New  Eva,  Westporter  ^an  Francisco  Examiner,  and  Ran- 


Herald  and  Westport  Town  Crier, 
Farmington  Valley  Herald. 

Features:  D^p  River  New 

Era,  Farmington  Valley  Herald; 
single  features:  Newton  Bee,  Clin¬ 
ton  Recorder;  picture  features: 
Westport  Herald,  Lakeville  Jour¬ 
nal;  spot  pictures:  Thomaston  Ex¬ 
press,  Windham  County  Observer. 


dolph  W.  Apperson,  Hearst  ranch 
manager,  were  among  the  honor 
guests. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


Chapman  TablGt 

Roanoke,  Va. — Classmates  and 
friends  will  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  late  H.  Powell  Chapman,  edi- 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  t  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif 


PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0. 
Box  3182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


MISSOURI  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES 
$27,500  with  $15,000  down;  $22,600 
with  $10,000  down;  and  $4,500  with 
building,  $2,500  down  or  less  if  quick 
sale.  Others.  Bailey-Krehbiel  News- 
nape  rSeiwice^BoxSS^Norton^Kansas. 


ASK  for  our  Free  Bulletin  of  excellent 
newspaper  buys  in  the  eleven  Western 
states.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates, 
4958  Melrose,  Los  Angeles  29.  Cal. 


FOR  S.4LE — Three  Maryland  weeklies, 
serving  different  counties.  One  plant 
can  be  expanded  to  print  all  three 
newspapers.  No  real  estate  involved, 
but  company  has  long-term  lease  at 
$50  a  month.  Fine  opportunity  to  resi- 


eluding  plant,  $45,000,  or  $60,000  on 
credit  with  $35,000  down.  Write  Box 
2740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


$50,000  TO  $100,000  CASH  to  invest 
in  large  profitable  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
Can  act  immediately,  and,  or,  furnish 
bank  references  prior  to  disclosure  it 
situation  is  tiighly  confidential.  No 
brokers.  Box  2506,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  July  4,  1953 


announcements 

Publications  Wanted _ 

EXCLUSIVE  DAILY  or  combination 
in  the  South,  by  successful  Southern 
publisher.  Box  2442,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

evening  DAILY,  in  city  of  20,000 
to  40,000  class,  by  two  executives  with 
long,  outstanding  record  in  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Advertising,  Circulation  and 
Production  Management.  Must  be 
sound,  have  a  modern  plant  and  in 
growing  community,  $40,000  to  $60,- 
000  cash  down.  All  replies  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  2736,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunitka 

HAKE  MON'EY  in  fast-growjng  Can¬ 
ada — purchase  a  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Plants  available  in  every  Prov¬ 
ince.  Write  Newspaper  Brokerage 
Division,  G.  S.  Olson,  Agent,  615  \V. 
Pender  St.,  Vancouver  1,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Canada. 


WE  WILL  START  anyone  with  proven 
ability  in  the  newspaper  business.  We 
have  several  spots  ripe  for  new  pa¬ 
pers.  No  money  down,  but  you  get 
share  of  profits.  Send  complete  details 
of  your  experience  to  The  Wayne  Dis¬ 
patch,  Wayne,  Michigan. 


Comic  Gags  Wanted _ 

GAGS  for  unusual  new  comic  strip. 
Write  Jack  Levin.  '5742  N.  Park  Ave., 
Philadelphia  41,  Pennsylvania. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Press  Engineers _ 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626—31  St..  Long  Island  City  1.  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0008-0090 


NATIONAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO 
Specialising  in  Weekly 
Newspaper  Presses 
Automatic  hand-set  cylinders 
Duplex  and  Goss  Web  Presses 
24  HOUR  SERVICE 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey.  Phone, 6-4252 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset.  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


Features  Wanted 


The  European  Herald  Tribune  wants 
CONTEST  FEATURES 
for  its  Armed  Forces  page.  Write: 
Vincent  O’Brien,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  21  rue  de  Berri,  Paris  8, 
France. 


Periodical  Subscriptions 

Y’our  finger  is  on  the  "pulse” 

with  a  subscription  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

$6.50  per  year. 

Write  GMOB,  Editor  &  Publisher 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

ir  Trucking  Service  it 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Art — Engraving 


ARTWORK  by  Air  Mail  anywhere. 
Sketches  free.  Sigs,  $4.25.  Mastheads. 
?! 8«rvice.  N.  Feather.  Box 
137,  Northridge.  Calif. 


Promotioa 


A  REAL  ESTATE  BOOK  THAT 
HBANS  MORE  LINAGE  FOR  YOU  . . 

BECAUSE  it  inspires  brokers  to  use 
More  and  better  Classified  Advertising. 
Jt  pays  to  give  copies  of  “How  to 
Write  Productive  Real  Estate  Ads"  to 
your  real  estate  accounts. 

FOR  example,  Bruce  McGaffey,  CAM 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  News,  of  Pasco, 
"Ssh.,  recently  ordered  twenty  more 
copies  of  this  128-page  book. 

SECOND  'big  printing  now  avail- 
sole  to  newspapers  in  cities  with  no 
Howard  Parish  client  at  $1.30  per 
copy  for  bulk  orders.  (Single  copy 
price,  $2.50).  Rush  your  order  today 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 
2900  NW.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Fla 


Syndicates — Features 


‘■ARE  YOU  WEATHERWISE?' 
This  daily  column  about  100  words  on 
>11  aspects  of  the  weather  written  by 
>  meteorologist  for  the  layman.  Origi' 
tal,  timely,  informative,  universal  ap- 
peal.  Write  for  samples.  Box  2607 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineen 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  k  CoT 


Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Ms  intenanee.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  »75  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


DISMANTLED — MOVED — ERECTED 
Service  •  Maintenance  •  Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIAUZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 
311  Lincoln  Ave..  Lyndburst,  N. 

Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 
OUR  PHONE  ANSWERS  24  HOURS 
A  DAY 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


FOR  SALE:  4  Gas  Monomelts,  good 
condition,  priced  rea,sonably;  Electric 
Pot  for  Linotype,  factory  rebuilt,  like 
new ;  Goss  full  page  Flat  Casting  Box, 
latest  style,  quick  lock-up,  on  casters. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc..  Stam¬ 
ford.  Connecticut. 


MODEL  8  Linotype;  4-mold  disc  with 
three  magazines  (8,  12  and  14  pt.) 
Bought  in  1908,  but  in  successful  use 
right  now.  Wales,  Citizen-Adverti'Ser, 
Auburn,  New  York. _ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


1  TELETYPESETTER  Multiface  Per¬ 
forator  without  magazines.  Second 
hand,  in  good  condition.  Price  $700. 
Box  2717.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 
LINOTYPE  METAL 
FIFTEEN  to  twenty  tons  of  Imperial 
Linotype  metal,  analysis  12-4,  in  M«r- 
gach  pigs.  All  or  part.  Price  $395  per 
ton  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Market 
price  about  $500  per  ton.  W’ire  or 
write  H.  D.  Rindsberg,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Press  Room 


Used  Presses 

it  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  speeiflc  needs. 

it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S  Paulina  St.  'Chicago.  Illinois 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  2000,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Mndel 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — C— OSM 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


8-page  Goss  Clipper  stereotype 
press,  complete  with  water-cooled  cast¬ 
ing  box,  trimmer,  shaver,  pot,  and 
heavy  duty  Goss  Mat  Roller;  ready  to 
go  at  $6,500.  Reporter  Publishing 
r>..  315  Main,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Telephone  FO-2554. _ 


NEED  Newspaper  Turtles!  Why  pay 
more  than  onr  low  price  of  $68.50  to 
$7'9.'50  each!  Top  quality,  immediate 
delivery.  Sold  the  world  over.  Write 
for  literature.  LAB  Sales  Company, 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  26  —  Serial  No. 
41843,  with  110  volt  motor,  Msrgach 
feeder,  1  full  magazine,  1  upper  split, 
3  lower  split  magazines,  2  auxiliary 
magazines,  1  split  font  14  point  Metro 
light  with  bold,  1  auxiliary  font  18 
point  and  1  24  point  advertising  fig¬ 
ures,  3  molds.  In  good  mechanical 
condition.  All  for  $2,250.  Write  or 
Call,  Joaeph  Haller,  Superintendent, 
South  Omaha  Sun,  4808  S.  25th  St.. 
Omaha.  Nebraska. 


1  MONOTYPE  Type  Caster  with 
molds  to  cast  from  12  point  to  36 
point.  100  fonts  of  Monotype  mats  in 
various  faces.  15  Monotype  steel  sorts 
racks  with  cans.  6  single  tier  type 
cabinets  complete  with  California  job 
cases.  2  bench  type  Miller  saws.  1 
A.T.F.  pedestal  saw.  Arkansas  Gazette. 
P.O.  Box  110,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


CHALLENGE  PAPER  DRILL— Serial 
N'li.  10650,  110  volt,  60  cycle  AC  mo- 
?  >r.  Practically  new.  Complete  with 
.i-'sorted  bits  and  sharpener.  Asking 
$395.  Contact  Chester  Valley  Press, 
11$  Washington  .\ve.,  Downington, 
Pennsylvania. 


MODEL  33  LINOTYIPE  Ad  machine, 
purchased  new  1948,  being  replaced  by 
Mixer.  Four  00-channel  wide  maga¬ 
zines,  one  extra  lower  split  magazine, 
equipped  with  18  and  24-pt.  two-letter 
molds,  36  pt.  mold  and  7yi-10  pt. 
mold,  quadding  and  centering  device, 
electric  pot,  motor,  moid  cooling  at¬ 
tachment,  and  Mohr  saw.  Excellent 
fonts  7!^  pt.  Regal  with  Bold,  and 
10  pt.  Excelsior  go  with  machine. 
$7,800  as  is  where  is.  Come  and  in¬ 
spect  it.  Dean  McNaughton,  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illinois. 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2550 — 2551 
Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings. 

Extra  color  cylinder,  21!4’', 

Double  folders  and  conveyors, 

AC  Drives  and  complete  Stereo. 

AVAILABLE  JULY  4 
Located  Harisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News. 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2595 
Vertical  Type  Units — 2154"  cut-off. 
Double  Folders — Single  Conveyors. 
Steel  Cylinders — ^Roller  Bearings. 

Out  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2804 
Vertical  Type  Units — 22 cut-off. 
Double  Former — Single  Folder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearings. — ^AO. 
3  -Arm  Reels.  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2283 

Double  Folder — iBalloon  Formers — 
83-9/16". 

Substructure  with  Reels  and  Tensions. 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — DO. 
Out  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 


4  UNIT  SCOTT 

PRESS  No.  3490 
Multi-unit — 4  folders — 22)4" 

On  substructure,  or  floor  bed 
2  motor  drivee — 3  conveyors 
Can  be  divided 
Located  Dallas.  Texas 
.Available  immediately 

•  • 

3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2148 

Z  Type  Units — ^Double  Folder — 22)4'' 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings. 

On  Substructure  with  3  arm  Reels. 
Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


PRESS  ROOM 

ONE  FIVE  UNIT  MEZZANINE 
TYPE 

scon  PRESS 

Excellent  Condition 
22)4"  Cutoff 
Complete  Color  Unit 
Under  Fed.  Substructure  height 
Will  accommodate  reels.  Conveyor 
included. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation  by 
prior  appointment  only 

RIOHARDSON-SOVDE  CO..  INC. 

503-5  Fourth  Avenue  So. 
MINNEAPOLIS  15,  MINNESOTA 
BR-1115 

8  PAGE  Goss  Cox-o-type,  less  than 
two  years  old  in  perfect  condition. 
Owners  changing  to  rotary.  Located 
near  Philadelphia.  Also  8  column 
Hammond  Easykaster.  Box  2501,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

DUPLEX  8-PAGE  Flat  bed  press. 
Double-action.  Replaced  by  rotary. 
Must  move  immediately.  Times  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  8033  Frankford  Ave.. 
Philadelphia  36.  Pennsylvania. _ 


SCOTT  24-Page  Press,  color  cylinder, 
AO  drive,  all  stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.O.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


3  DECK  GOSS 

End  feed — 22)4 — AC  motor — 

Double  Folder — conveyor. 

Located  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World. 
•Available  immediately. 


4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  wiidth  23-9/16" — DC. 
Complete  stereotype. 

Located  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


20  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model— AC  2  Motor  Drive. 
Complete  stereo — Available  August. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB  —  2  way  printer  —  AO. 
Complete  Set  Chases.  Rollers,  Blankets, 
Located  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Available  Immediately. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-1132 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_  Stereotype 


HOE  Monorail  saw  and  trimmer.  Goss 
double  screw  flat  shaver,  Westcott  & 
Thomson  vacuum  flat  caster,  Wesel  jift- 
saw  and  drill  and  Hoe  double-cooled 
curved  casting  mold,  22^”, 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc., 

11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  Odty,  N.  Y, 


GOSS  SHAVER  Model  72-D,  serial  No. 
127.  Excellent  mechanical  condition. 
Roller  hold-down  for  shell  case  sbav 
ing.  Extra  knife.  Arkansas  Gazette, 
P.O.  Box  110,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


1_  5-TON  stereto)'i)e  furnace  with 
Kemp  immersion  gas  burners  complete 
with  generator  and  carburetor.  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette,  P.  O.  Box  110,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED  |  HELP  WANTED  I  HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising  Editorial _ 


MANAUt^K — Capable  oi  supervising  w,  .  l^neral  repo^r 

A“Liv“t''o*7acrsmnh"sta't'e  Advertising  Manager  Wanted  l^rcTnTeV.’^^cIiieg/Trrerlnd^ 


to  daily.  Apply  to  Jack  Smyth.  State  center.  College  degree  ana  wnimi 

News.  Dover,  Delaware.  _  SOUTHERN  D.AILY  and  Sunday  hav-  ^  ‘  ^ 

WANTED — Man  with  promotion  and  ing  a  circuation  of  70,000  is  seeking  ■pu-pripTl.'R  for  10  000  morning  dailv 
solicitation  experience  to  help  huild  an  experienced  newapaper  advertising  REPORTER  10,000  mor  *  d  ily 
daily  circulation  in  Colorado’s  lovely  manager.  'The  man  we  select  will  be  southeastern  " 

San  Juan  Basin.  Durango  Herald-  personable,  forceful,  resourceful,  pro-  pemanent.  Position  open. 


daily  circulation  in  Colorado's  lovely 
San  Juan  Basin.  Durango  Herald- 
News,  Durango,  Colorado. 


Classified  Advertisiiig 


TOP  PAY 

FOR  TOP  PERFORMANCE 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
OR  WOMAN 


an  experienceu  newspaper  auveriising  - - - - ,r.-  _ -  j. 

manager.  The  man  we  select  will  be  southeastern  \V  ashington  'Top  pay  o- 
personable,  forceful,  resourceful,  pro-  pemanent.  Position  open. 

motion-minded,  and  a  capable  sales  News,  Pasco,  Washington. - 

exeautive  and  administrator.  It  it  REPORTER  TR.AVEL  U.S.  and  sell 
hoped  he  will  be  qualitied  to  assume  a  highly  promising  cigarette  accessory 
supervision  over  all  advertising;  re-  to  stores  and  conduct  editorial  cam- 
tail,  general,  and  classified.  Replies,  paign  on  product.  Salary  and  com- 
wbich  will  be  treated  in  confidence,  mission.  Stakes  appear  high  for  right 
should  include  full  information.  Box  man.  Box  2701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  strong  on 


SOU'THERN  DAILY  needs  telegraph 
editor.  Must  be  fast,  accurate,  know 


LARGE  Metropolitan  daily  in  Chart  sales  and  promotions.  Small  daily  in  makeup  and  qualified  to  take  charge 

Area  2  (outside  of  New  York  City),  Chart  Area  7.  Good  salary  plus  incen-  newsroom  one  night  each  week.  No 

has  two  excellent  openings  in  automo-  live  or  bonus  plan.  Box  2714,  Editor  alcoholics  or  drifters.  A-1  reference! 

live  and  real  estate  for  experts  on  &  Publisher.  required.  Box  2716,  Editor  &  Pub- 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Large 
Active  accounts  new  business.  Salary  Pnnnoptieut  W^eklv  Par  npcpllaArv 


—commission— car  allowance.  5  day 
week.  Write  fully  to  P.O.  Box  42. 
Planetarium  Station,  N.  Y.  24.  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMEN 
AND  PHONE  ROOM  GIRLS 


Connecticut  Weekly.  Car  necessary. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Write  Box 
2702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED :  Photo-Engraver,  50,000 

EST.\BL1SHED  Campus  daily  (,\BC)  I  daily.  Chart  Ares  56,  has  immediate 
needs  Advertising  Manager.  Large  opening  for  experienced  man  capable 
weekly  or  daily  experience  necessary,  of  operating  one-man  shop.  jGBiod  sal- 


Moderate  pay  but  opportunity  for  ary,  strictly  day  work.  Union  mem- 
graduate  study.  Box  2741,  Editor  &  bership  not  required.  Sickness,  hoi- 
Publisher.  pitsl  and  savings  plans.  Write  Box 

2642,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  will  wel¬ 
come  applications  from  aggressive  sales- 
minded  young  men  and  women  with 
WANTED:  2  paper  conveyors  Cutler-  classified  advertising  experience  who 

Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de-  are  equal  to  the  challenge  of  strong  PHOTUORAJ’HER  FOR  Southwest 

tails.  Metal  pot  of  32"  or  36"  diam-  competition  in  .4merica’8  No.  2  Mar-  DCPODTCPC  AMD  tDITOPIAI  daily.  Must  be  experienced,  own  car. 
eter.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho,  bet.  Future  in  display  advertising  i\Crk...'R.  I  crkO  /MNU  CUIIV-tMDL  equipment  necessary.  Write  giving 

- - -  is  assured  men  who  demonstrate  DEPARTMENT  WORKERS  back(^round  and  necessary  salary.  Boi 

WANTED  16  to  24  nage  tubular  press  handle  running  accounts  ATTCMTinW  2619,  Editor  *  Publisher, 

in  good  condition.  'The  Post-Dispatch,  develop  new  business  Good  start-  A  I  I  tIN  I  lUIN 


PHOTUORAJ’HER 


background  and  necessary  salary.  Box 
2619,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Pittsburg,  California. 


HEAVY  DUTY  full  page  Mat  Roller,  Illinois 
any  make  Also  curved  casting  box,  I 
double  cooled,  for  22^*  plates 
Broker,  Box  1001,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ing  salary  plus  bonus  for  new  and 
renewed  contrai  ls.  Write  L.  F.  For¬ 
rest,  211  W.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  6, 


Dispbiy  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  —  Grow- 
M.\T  ROLLER — good  condition,  with  ing  Western  Pennsylvania  daily  (20,- 


220  AC  motor,  floating  roller,  10  inch¬ 
es  in  diameter  or  less.  Roller  adjnst- 
ahle  to  }^-inch  higher  than  type  high. 


000)  needs  several  experienced  sales 
and  layout  men.  Unlimited  potential  in 
highly  industrialized  area.  Good  salary 


Please  tell  where  mat  roller  can  be  and  bonus  for  producers.  Write  for 
seen  in  operation.  Give  make  and  se-  interview.  Business  Manager,  Beaver 
rial  number.  Free  Press,  Burlington,  Valley  Times,  Beaver,  Pennsylvania. 
Vermont. 


interview.  Business  Manager,  Beaver 
Valley  Times.  Beaver.  Pennsylvania. 
OPPORTUNITY  NOW  for  another 
Ai-4x-'rx'rk  T  ji  I.'  j  j  Advertising  Salesman  who  has  mer- 

^  Chandising  sense  and  ability  to  con- 

tonJa  “  Elrod  with  struct  layouts  that  SELL.  Sales  tools 

K  investiga;  include  a  big  City  and  Trade  Zone  cir- 
Uon.  ^  Montreal  Granb>  Press,  77o  culation  leadershin  nlus  free  art.  nhotn 


Beaubicn,  Montreal,  Canada. 


WANTED — ^Unit  for  Goss  Press,  four 
pages  wide,  45  degree  cylinder  stagger 


culation  leadership  plus  free  art,  photo 
and  engraving  services  on  ads.  Wichita 
population  200,000  in  one  of  fastest 
growring  markets.  Staff  friendly,  co¬ 
operative.  Car  essential.  Send  back- 


inch  cut  off,  running  ground,  and  references,  attention  S.  T. 


32,000  papers  per  hour.  Box  2731, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
_ Administrative _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


SOUTHEASTERN  DAILY  AND 
SUNDAY 
50,000  Circulation 

Submit : 

Complete  History  of 
Experience,  etc. 

Box  264.1,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


IP  YOU  KNOW  any  teletypesetter 
operators  who  are  looking  for  a  change, 
please  call  their  attention  to  this  ad: 

WANTED  —  EXPERT 
TELETYPESETTER 
OPERATORS  (Female) 

POR  WORK  in  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  on  medinm-sise  daily. 

Mnst  be  able  to  maintain 
speed  of  400  lines  per  hour 
or  better.  Excellent  pay  on 
graduated  scale  based  on  pro¬ 
duction  rate.  Best  working 
conditions,  including:  open 
shop:  37 Vi  hour  work -week; 
free  health  insnranee;  lunch- 
ei  at  cost;  new,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  plant;  credit  union, 
etc. 

Address  application  to: 

Mr.  Norman  Johnion 
Teletypesetter  Foreman 
The  Sun-Telegram  . 

San  Bernardino,  California 


Sandberg.  Retail  Advertising  Manager,  Auaresa  appiiw^  lo. 

THE  WICHITA  EAGLE,  Inc.,  Wichita.  “V  Johnion 

Kgngjj  Teletypeietter  Foreman 

j - — - : -  The  Sun-Telegram 

WANTED  Advertising  man  to  work  on  San  Bernardino,  California 

live,  long-stablished  daily  newspaper  in 

South  Texas  (150  miles  south  of  San  riroiT — »  .  x-m - r-r - rTTr- - r 

Antonio)  .  .  .  one  experienced  in  the  ability  to 

preparation  of  department  store  and  responsibility  of  makeup  and 

specialty  store  copy  and  layouts.  Write  rewriting  wanted  by  ^erbly  trade 

giving  full  details  as  to  experience,  niagszine  at  Chicago.  Write  full  de- 

salary  requirements,  references,  etc.  j*"?  j  ^ 

Laredo  is  a  city  of  over  55,000  popu-  desired  to:  Box  2500,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lation  (with  an  additional  60,000  reii-  Itsher. _ _ 

dents  in  the  twin  city  of  Nuevo  Lar-  NEWS  EDITOR  for  morning  daily  In 

edo,  Mexico).  Delightful  all  year  round  Midwest;  one  of  best;  aggressive. 

Climate,  with  cool  evenings  in  the  sum-  growing;  excellent  circulation;  city  of 

mer.  Address  Hal  C.  Hiller,  The  Lare-  15,000;  fine  opportunity  for  energetic, 

do  Times.  Laredo.  Texas. _  well-trained  man  seeking  permanent 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  quality  letter.  Box 

New  Jersey  Weekly  group;  experienc-  2521,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
ed  only;  Man  or  woman  who  can 

SELL.  Mr.  Glaser,  Spokesman  Pub-  A^^KTAMT  PDITOP 

lishing  Co.,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  AbbIblAINl  tUllUK 

I  CAPABLE  young  man  to  bead  Adver-  WOMAN  W.ANTED  AS  Assistant  on 

I  tising  department  of  new  daily  paper  employee  newspaper  in  large  midwest- 

in  fast  growing  state  rapitai.  Give  full  ern  corporation. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced 
on  No.  14  ad  machine,  some  floor  work. 
Nights,  40  hours,  $1.76  per  hour. 
Write  Southbridge  Evening  News, 
Sonthbridge,  Massachusetts^ _ _ 


WANTED  —  one  Journeyman 
Web  pressman  in  central  Mi¬ 
chigan  indnatrial  town.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions. 
5  day,  40  hour  week.  Day 
scale  ^2.24.  Goss  and  Scott 
presses  with  reels.  Hospitali¬ 
zation  and  Life  insurance. 
Give  fall  information.  Reply 
Box  2504,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  one  of 
Uonnecticut's  leading  weeklies.  Per¬ 
manent  full-time  work.  East  Hartford 
Gazette.  Fast  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


CHAIN  OPtlRATIOX  needs  experienced 
composing  room  foreman.  Good  future 
for  qualified  person.  Only  those  of  po¬ 
tential  production  manager  material 
should  apply.  Liberal  insurance,  sick 


msB-aiinf  fnii  provide  Complete  information  on  expe- 

magszine  at  Chicago.  Write  full  de-  background,  education,  family 

tails  of  experience,  references,  salary  rieiiir,  uul  k  u  •  a.  p„h. 

desired  to:  Box  2500,  Editor  A  Pub  ^ 

lisher. _  ^‘^ber. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  morning  daily  In  Salesmen 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN  lishing  Co.,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
AGER.  Must  be  thoroughly  experi  paPABLE  young  man  to  head  Adver- 

enced  in  all  phases  of  circulation  work.  department  of  new  daily  paper 

strong  on  home  delivery.  Clean  col-  growing  state  capital.  Give  full 

lege  town  in  scenic  upstate  New  York.  AV  R  Smith.  State 

Please  furnish  full  details  in  confi-  Dover.  Delaware. 

dence.  Box  2529,  Editor  &  Publisher. - 

-  ADVERTISING  MAN,  immediate  open- 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  thorough-  ing  for  advertising  salesman.  Steady 
ly  experienced  with  proven  successful  experienced  worker  preferred.  Salary- 
record  to  direct  good  newspaper.  Good  and  generous  monthly  bonus.  Modern 
•alary  and  commission  allows  right  southern  daily  6,000  circulation.  Op- 
man  to  name  own  salary.  Enclose  portunity  for  advancement.  Write, 


complete  information  in  first  letter 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 


W.  J.  Missett,  Suffolk,  Virginia,  News 
Herald. 


—  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


Industrial  editing  or  reporting  expe¬ 
rience  required. 

College  graduate,  preferably  AB  in 
journalism. 

BOX  2606,  EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER 

ALL  around  newsman  for  small  daily 
Apply  to  Jack  Smyth.  State  News. 

_ Dover,  Delaware. _ 

REPORTER,  can  be  beginner,  for  gen¬ 
eral,  diversified  assignments.  Aher- 


Louisiana. 

WKrTERy  SERVICES 
_ Literary  Agency _ 

WRITERS! — TV  MINDED t  You  de 
not  have  to  be  a  television  writer  to 
write  for  TV.  Outline,  plot,  or  synopsis 
will  suffice.  Write  for  terms — ^TODAYl 
Mead  .\gency,  419— 4th  Arenne,  New 
York  16,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative _ _ 

PUBLISHER' S  ASSISTANT.  Execu¬ 
tive,  42,  excellent  health,  nice  family. 
Southern  background,  ex-army  officer. 
Sober,  aggressive.  Good  public  rels- 
tions,  personnel,  finance,  costs. 


SEMI-WEEKLY,  three  weeklies,  ad-  FOR  New  Jersey  evening  paper  of  noon  daily,  9,700  circulation.  Write  company.  Box  251  . 

joining  counties,  prosperous  agricul-  30,000  circulation;  prefer  young  man  background,  wages  expected,  when  Editor  Sc  Pnhlisher. _ _ 

tural  area  want  young  circulation  with  2  years'  experience  selling,  writ-  available,  te  Manager,  Ledger,  Canton,  HOWARD  GRAD  seeks  opportunity  in 

man  to  take  charge;  8,500  ABC  now;  ing  and  layout.  Good  chance  for  ad-  Illinois. _  Chart  Area  1,  11,  12,  or  overseas.  BS. 

easy  potential  12,000;  largely  mail;  vancement.  State  salary  expected.  DESKMAN — Reporter  MSJ,  Married,  Broad  Administrative 


salary  and  commission.  Write  .41  Free 
man,  .4hoskie,  North  Carolina. 


Give  experience  and  educational  back¬ 
ground.  Box  2737,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Illinois. _ 

DESKMAN — Reporter 
Experienced,  write  or  apply  to 
ATLANTIC  CITY  (N.  J.)  PRESS 


Chart  Area  1,  11,  12,  or  overseas.  BS. 
MSJ,  Married,  Broad  Administrative 
Experience.  Box  2712,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  4,  1953 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CAPABLE  Di'sknian,  3^  yean  expe 
rience  on  state,  copy,  wire  desks.  Jour 
IT  PAYS  IS  PROFITS,  stability  and  nalism  graduate,  26.  available  for  in- 
personal  satisfaction  to  improve  your  terview  in  July  during  western  trip, 
dsily  newspaper  ...  as  a  news  prod-  Write  Boa  2*37,  liditor  A  Publisher. 


Write  Boa  2*37,  Editor  A  Publisher: 


set,  in  business  initiative  and  public  "TT"; —  - 1 - i - Z  tor  «  t'uDlisner. _ 

lervice.  Publisher-editor  with  consist;  ALL-AROUND,  Lo^  REPORTER  with  copy  and  wire  ea- 

nt  record  of  financial  and  technical  ";**?“  Perience,  wants  desk  job.  3  years  on 

isecess  available  for  general  manage-  single.  $75.  Boa  2539,  Editor  A  Pub-  beats.  A.B.J.  Married.  Boa  2630, 

nenk  editorship  or  as  consultant.  In-  _  Editor  A  Publisher. 

all-around  newsman,  college  de-  ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  desires 

Box  2516,  Editor  A  Publisher.  30  employed  large  daily  change.  31,  8  years  dailies,  all  beats, 

but  seeking  day  hours.  Boa  2514,  all  desks,  radio,  speed  graphic.  Mar- 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ried,  sober,  top  references.  Boa  2723, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

artist — Proven  Competent  with  CITY  HALL  REPORTER,  employed, 

hesyy  experience  layout,  lettering,  PYPFRIFMPPn  wants  back  on  day  side.  Excellent  nose 

Design.  Production,  Color,  Typo,  Air-  ‘-/\l  news,  a  digger.  Missouri  grad, 

brash.  Sales  Promotion.  Boa  262*.  single.  Boa  27*2,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  EDITOR  .  .  .  REPORTER  Usher.  _ 

mTOKIAL  CARTOONIST.  29.  Expe-  EDITOR  7,500  southwest  Missouri 

rience,  college.  Metropolitan  daily  po-  Broad  exoerience  daily  seeks  similar  post  in  Chart  Area 

tAo  ni  roi  atT^kic  6-  Married,  26.  vet.  Boa  2735,  Editor 

2727,  Editor  A  Publisher, _  On  TOP  PUBLICATIONS  A  Publisher. _ 

Uirculfltion  jl3  fwo  trOclGS*  editor,  35,  seeks  job  leading  to 

OIRCl  LATIU.N  MANAGER  with  17  ’  ’L®®’‘'L 

years  experience  seeking  position  on  Currently  associate  editor  II.®- 2710, 

southern  daily  in  25,000  class.  Age  34,  On  New  York  City  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

married  with  two  children.  Solid  com-  Trade  paper.  EDITORIAL  POSITION  wanted  near 

munity  standing,  proven  record,  best  large  city.  5  years’  experience.  Good 

of  references.  J.  Howard  Railey,  30*  CooLe  wItU  /-rMscumae  background  politics,  international  af- 

iilen  Avenue,  Panama  City,  Florida.  066x5  |OD  WITH  consumer  fairs,  science.  No  sports.  Recent  stay 

'  j  » j  •  or  trade  dud  icatlon  Europe.  Married.  Box  2713,  Editor 

Classified  Advertising  muuw  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AND  DISPLAY  SALES-  Ualltomia.  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  desires 

MAN,  executive-type,  aggressive,  sin-  _  .  .  .  u  position  on  afternoon  daily.  Chart 

core,  top  sales  record,  presently  em-  history,  political  science.  ”OrId  Area  S2.  Single,  34,  fine  references. 


new'imfn^’^l^w’  dev?!!!®"  27**  REPORTER  with  copy  and  wire  ea- 

•invia  «7.A  Bn»  0 .tsu  '  F.d itnr  * 'pnh!  Pcrience,  wants  desk  job.  3  years  on 


EXPERIENCED 
EDITOR  .  .  .  REPORTER 

Broad  experience 
on  TOP  PUBLICATIONS 
in  two  trades. 

Currently  associate  editor 
On  New  York  City 
Trade  paper. 

Seeks  job  with  consumer 
or  trade  publication 
in  California. 


Classified  Advertising  a  Pub&  - - - 

CLASSIFIED  AND  DISPLAY  SALES-  Ualltomia.  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  desires 

MAN,  executive-type,  aggressive,  sin-  _  .  .  .  u  position  on  afternoon  daily.  Chart 

cere,  top  sales  record,  presently  em-  history,  political  science.  World  Area  S2.  Single,  34,  fine  references, 

ployed,  wants  higher  potential;  over  15  "O'"  ®*®’  ^orld  traveled.  Available  August  15.  Boa  2726,  Edi- 

yesrs'  experience.  Prefer  New  York  excellent  background,  references.  tor  A  Publisher. 


years'  experience.  Prefer  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Box  2635,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  AD  MANAGER 


AVAILABLE  Editor  A  Publisher, _ _  m'ents""  BoT'BTds,  EditoVA ‘Publisher.  I 

SEVEN  years’  experience  in  display  METROPOLITAN  reporting  job  want-  GENERAL,  Court  police,  sports  report- 
tdTertisinjf,  two  a«  national  manajter.  ed  by  sinicle  T«t,  27,  J-grad,  4  yean*  desk;  now  on  daily.  Seek 

Desire  opportunity  on  paper  oT«r  50,*  experience,  3  on  dailies.  Any  big  city 

000.  A  consistent  linage  booster  now  but  most  be  legwork.  Present  desk  Box  2721.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

handling  a  million  lines  plus.  Public  job  boring  despite  good  pay.  Box  2511, 

relations,  makeup  and  sales  promotion.  Editor  A  Publisher.  HOUSE  ORGAN  job  wanted  by  night- 


excellent  bsckgrounu,  relerences.  t^r  A  Publisher. 

BOX  2523,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  FEA’TURE  WIRITER,  Cartoonist,  edi¬ 
torial  artist.  40,  will  relocate  from 

- Florida  newspaper  staff  position  to 

EDITOR,  M.A  ,  Weekly,  house  organ  same  in  West  or  Northwest.  Box  2705, 

experience,  expert  reviews,  rewrite.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

features,  seeks  job  house  organ  or  pE.ATURE  WRITER-editor  traveling 
trade  jouroal  New  York.  Box  2526,  through  Europe  will  accept  assign- 
Editor  A  Publisher,  ments.  Box  2'f28,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


relations,  makeup  and  sales  promotion.  Editor  A  Publisher.  '  HOUSE  ORGAN  job  wanted  by  night- 

Prefer  West  Coast  but  invite  ail  in-  side  reporter  who  likes  his  work  but 

guiries.  Box  2. >42.  Editor  A  Publisher.  REPORTER-DESKMAN  five  years  needs  more  time  with  family.  Good 

m pd i um 'sixed  dailies  beats  venaral  writer,  can  handle  camera,  willing  to 
SELLING  INTEREST  in  5,600  ABC  assignment,  state  desk,  copy*  desk,  travel.  Box  2734,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
daily.  Looking  for  job.  Ad  manager  or  Know  Graphic.  Vet,  27.  single.  Now  in 

General  manager,  offering  challenge  Chart  Area  11  but  will  travel.  Box  MAN,  WIFE  TEAM  proven  feature, 
tnd  opportunity.  15  years’  experience.  2520,  Editor  A  Publisher.  photographic  success,  want  traveling 

Know  every  phase  newspaper  opera-  assignment  with  newspaper  feature 

tion,  iDCluding  job  work.  Will  locate  RKI  ORTER  -  REWRITE  MAN-DESK,  section  or  magaxine.  Complete  photo- 


tnd  opportunity.  15  years  experience.  2520,  Editor  A  Publisher.  photographic  success,  want  traveling 

Know  every  phase  newspaper  opera-  assignment  with  newspaper  feature 

tion,  including  job  work.  Will  locate  REl  ORTER  -  REWRITE  MAN-DESK,  section  or  magazine.  Complete  photo- 
oaly  where  good  schools  available.  «>th  20  years  all  city  beats,  draft  graphic  equipment.  $150  week  and  ex¬ 
people  are  congenial.  Hard  worker,  good  exempt  veteran.  Single,  good  back-  penses.  Top  references.  Presently  em¬ 
it  copy  and  layout,  have  ideas,  can  ground;  live  east  U.S.  Ready  on  short  ployed.  Anywhere  in  U.S.  or  overseas, 
•ell.  Married,  3  children.  Excellent  Please  state  salary.  Box  2509,  2708,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

references,  .\vailable  after  August  1.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Box  2534.  Editor  A  Publisher. -  TOP  PLIGHT  Young  man,  draft  ex- 

„  empt.  major  in  Journalism  desires  MOTHER  didn’t  tell  me  about  ’’mer- 

“““UICItY’  ad  copy,  house  organ  sports  reporter’s  job.  4  years  college  chandising.”  After  four  years  as  writ- 
ind  printing  production — that’s  what  experience,  will  travel.  Own  car.  Box  er,  editor,  columnist  on  top  national 
1  d  like  to  handle  for  company,  small,  2.545.  Editor  A  Publisher.  magazine  will  trade  this  job  for  some- 

medium-sized.  Or  an  institution.  Pre-  .  , — .  „ „ , = — — = —  thing  more  refined.  Like  editing  your 

« _ V  ft  J  «ft  vrbTHnr\oT  4T  *  ooto*!*  a  xwi* .  a  ^  ^ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER,  em¬ 
ployed  2'A  years  on  85,000  eastern 
daily.  Seek  spot  on  small  daily.  Single, 
vet,  go  anywhere.  Box  2704,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ _ _ 

REPORTER,  sports  writer,  deskman. 
6  years  250,000  daily.  BA,  28,  mar¬ 
ried,  veteran.  Desire  relocate  Chart 
Area  £2.  Box  2711,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ I _ 

REPORTER-FEATURES  seeking  day- 
side  spot  on  larger  daily  with  I'A 
years  general  assignment,  city  hall, 
beat  experience.  Handle  Graphic.  Vet, 
J-grad.  married,  prefer  East.  Box 
2739,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


SCIENCE  WRITER  AVAILABLE 

FOR  MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY 

MAN,  28.  married,  experienced  in 
writing  interpretive  articles  for  news¬ 
paper  and  magaxincs  seeks  position  on 
well-established  daily.  Holdi  B.A.  in 
Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics  and 
M.S.  in  Journalism.  Box  2719,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  5  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  late  summer  sports  or  pub¬ 
licity  position.  Prefer  East.  Can  ar¬ 
range  interview.  Box  2732,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


SPORTS,  NEWS  WRITER,  college 
graduate,  draft  exempt.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  assistant  sports  editor  large  Mid¬ 
west  college  daily.  Single,  20,  will 
travel.  Write,  Box  2709,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ 

300,000  EASTERN  DAILY  News  Edi¬ 
tor  29,  stymied  for  promotion.  Wants 
TOP  spot  any  place.  Permanent  only. 
Present  salary  $123.  Box  2718,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

VET,  24,  single,  M.S.  Journalism,  flu¬ 
ent  Spanish;  experience  newspaper, 
newsmagazine,  wire  service;  seeks  edi¬ 
torial,  public  relations  spot — will  trav¬ 
el,  U.S.,  Overseas.  Box  2724,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Froiaotioii — ^Pablk  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  Promotion: 
New  York  City  4  years  editorial  and 
Public  Relations  Work.  Visual  aida 
and  marine  engineering  background. 
B.A..  single,  30.  Box  2634,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLICITY,  ad  copy,  house  organ  sports  reporter’s  job.  4  years  college  chandising.”  After  four  yean 
ind  printing  production — that’s  what  experience,  will  travel.  Own  car.  Box  er,  editor,  columnist  on  top 
1  d  like  to  handle  for  company,  small,  2.545.  Editor  A  Publisher.  magazine  will  trade  this  job 


medium  sized.  Or  an  institution.  Pre- 


Chftrt  Arpa  1*  2.  College  grad,  30,  KOITORIAL  ASSISTANT;  Bd.A.  Vet.  Sunday  section,  woman's  page,  spe- 

with  following  experience:  first.  6  Know  advertising  copy,  space  sales,  jjgi  features.  College  woman,  ten 

months  sales;  next,  2  years  trade  details.  Follow-through.  Start  any-  years’  experience  all  fields.  Top  ref- 

publicatiou,  booklet  editing,  production  where  for  opportunity.  Relocate.  Box  erences.  Box  2720  Editor  Publisher 

with  some  advertising:  now  2  years  2616,  Editor  A  Publisher.  - TT - - rrr 

S’l'vS.fi;*'""''  (Kzra.ior';ibncu;.’‘h.^2S 

^  A  r  - - - - - ^  employ*’?  w  business  editor.  Box  2613.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AD  MAN  12  years  dailies,  sellinj;  key  Kditor  x  Publisher.  - - 

,  iccounts,  copy  service  manager,  retail  -  ,rt»i.vwTkTVT«  n  j  n 

manager.  Good  layouts,  copy,  some  nmnivo  OFIERING  young,  well-seasoned,  all- 

1  irt.  With  best  medium  daily  10  years  ®  "''.'"I'*  executive  with  edi- 

Wnr..  Vavv  wAyill  tn  k'nrPA  Vnw  flil  THOKOLuH  torial  writing  experience  to  evening 

manager  muall  daily  but  good  ^ras!^  REPORTER-PHOTOGR.VPHER  daily.  Employed  last  5  years  top  post 

(or  ch.ange.  Selling  or  managing  iob  c  ,  _ ...  .  ,  .  . _ ,  ,  outstanding  morning  daily  B->,000  cjr- 


paper  as  feature  or  travel  writer.  Now 
employed  as  business  editor.  Box  2613. 


DEEP  DIGGING 
THOROUGH 

REPORTER  PHOTOGR.VPHER 


cL\  uL  10  Tl  °'io"”‘FSu!""sn!!ll  Seeks  position  where  his  knowledge  !ulation  ^^ln^mum  p.ay 
momLVo*feed"'so"Aced“-$115  up'aSd  “L;ire'’®a“"g!od 

•ecurity.  Paper,  agency,  industry  or  S^ws  nrogrSra  Sw  traveled  20  ^  - 

•tore.  Future.  B.A.,  37.  Write  Box  "f"®  OFFSET  EDITOR,  well  experienced  in 

this  new  field,  wants  to  relocate.  Box 


2715.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  fo^"  proSln  abillT^^fn  u”s.A.  "nT^^  o-oq"®l^di?oi‘'A"p“u/ush"er"'"''"'''^ 

WSl'LAY  M.VN,  excellent  sales  rec-  ain.  College  graduate.  Speaks  fluent  -‘-O-  Editor  A  Publisher. - 

otd,  managerial  experience,  executive  German  and  Polish.  Advertising,  ra-  REPORTER-DESKMAN,  now  employ-  • 
•hility,  top  references.  Desires  manag-  dio  experience.  Write  Box  2625.  Edi-  ed  as  oity  editor  of  12.000  daily,  seeks  I 
trial  spot.  Chart  Areas  4,  5,  8,  10  or  tor  A  Publisher.  Rood  reporting  or  desk  job  with  larger 

12  on  daily  or  established  weekly  with  organization.  Vet,_25,  married,  excel-  | 

opportunity  to  buy-in  later,  grow  with  lent  references.  Ready  to  travel  for  1 


ain.'Sge"  gr'aVate.  ■  Speaks^  fluent  2729.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


trial  spot.  Chart  Areas  4,  5,  8,  10  or  tor  A  Publisher. 
12  on  daily  or  established  weekly  with 
opportunity  to  buy-in  later,  grow  with 


trowing  operation.  Write  Box  2707,  REPORTER _ two  years’  experience  2®**-  ®®'5' 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ o„  6  000  daily  Chart  Area  3.  desires  '""f.  V vKT!' ' 

MANAGER _ having  sold  dsily  I  man-  move  to  bigger  paper  in  Chart  Area  fasting.  Box  2725,  Editor  A  Publisher.  , 

*ted  for  a  corporation,  I  am  interest-  1.  2.  (^neral  assignment  includes  mu-  REPORTER-DESKMAN  with  2  years  j 
td  in  locating  in  South  or  Southwest,  nicipal  government,  courts,  features,  trade  paper,  one  year  radio  newscast-  , 
Excellent  record  of  publication,  man-  Previous  work  2  years  trade  feature,  ing  experience  desires  job  in  Chart  i 
•gement,  advertising  sales,  will  be  rewrite.  Some  newspaper  desk.  30.  Area  £2.  Draft  Exempt.  M.arried.  Now  | 
Proven  to  you.  Box  2706,  Editor  A  Vet.  Now  Employed.  Married.  Box  Emplovv-d.  Missouri  B..I.  Degree.  Box  • 
Publisher.  2632,  Editor  A  Publisher.  2703,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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_ Mechaaical 

WHO  NEEDS  AN  EXPERT 
ON  ROTOORAVURE7 
39  years  old,  working  in  Rio  for  the 
past  2  years,  perfect  in  copy,  trans¬ 
port.  painting  and  etching  of  cylinders, 
olack  white  and  coloured.  Write:  Mar¬ 
tin  Marx,  Rna  Estacio  de  Sa  528.  Apt. 
202,  Niteroi,  Brazil. 


States  covered  by 
CHART  AREA 
Numbers  that  appear  In 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ads 

*1. — Maine  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Bbode  Island. 

g2. _ New  York,  Connecticut, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.,  Delaware. 

53. — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

— Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

£6. — Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

£6. — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois. 

57. — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

£8. — Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas. 

59. — Arkansas,  Lonlaiana,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texas. 

•10. — Colorado,  Now  Mexico, 
Arixona,  Utah. 

511.  — Montana,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 

ho,  Washington,  Oregon. 

512.  — California,  Nevada. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


In  the  almost  100  years  since 
-the  War  Between  the  States,  the 
South  and  its  press  have  made 
great  strides  forward.  But  nothing 
can  rival  the  progress  of  the  South¬ 
ern  states  and  the  Southern  press 
in  the  last  50  years — since  the  or- 
ganixarion  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
Atlanta  on  April  14,  1903. 

We  are  not  implying  that  the 
press  alone  has  been  responsible 
<for  the  vast  economic,  industrial 
and  social  changes  that  have  oc- 
(Cured  in  that  area.  But,  to  our 
■mind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
, daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of 
•the  South  have  exerted  both  a  di- 
•rect  and  indirect  influence  in  re- 
■vitalizing  its  economy.  What  is 
more  important,  they  have  provid- 
eed  a  stimulating  leadership  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  people. 

The  “Story  of  the  South”  has 
'been  dealt  with  piecemeal  and  in 
haphazard  fashion  by  many  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  'last  few  years.  A 
•thorough  and  comprehensive  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  growth  factors — the 
real  story  of  what  makes  the  South 
•“tick”  economically  and  indus¬ 
trially — has  never  been  published 
^s  far  as  we  know. 

In  honor  of  SNPA's  50th  anni¬ 
versary  celebration  at  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  Nov.  4-7,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iLiSHER  will  report  on  “Today’s 
South”  in  a  special  section  which 
promises  to  become  a  reference 
^’ork  on  that  area. 

♦  +  ♦ 

R.sti^er  than  develop  an  anni¬ 
versary  number  full  of  congratu¬ 
latory  tributes  and  platitudes  for 
the  Southern  press,  E&P  decided 
to  tell  the  story  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  and  what  is  happening  to 
the  South  that  has  captured  the 
attention  of  so  many  writers,  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  iodustrialists. 

Of  course,  the  issue  will  report 
(On  the  newspapers’  progress — how 
they  are  faring  economically  and 
•what  they  have  done  for  the  area. 
But  basically  the  issue  will  deal 
in  a  unique  fashion  with  the  back¬ 
ground  behind  these  raw  economic 
facts:  The  Southern  Industrial 

Directory  of  the  Southern  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Science  and  Industry  re¬ 
ported  12,500  major  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  South.  It  showed 
that  the  area  was  adding  an  aver- 
:age  of  one  new  multi-million 
dollar  manufacturing  plant  daily. 

The  progress  of  the  South  can 
be  exemplified  by  only  two  figures: 
there  are  now  1,001  textile  plants 
and  only  tw«  wagon  manufac¬ 
turers. 

E  &  P’s  report  will  be  in  two 
•phases:  1.  Each  of  the  14  states 
in  SNPA  territory  will  'be  covered 
in  a  lengthy  article  detailing  the 
important  economic  growth  fac¬ 
tors  in  each  case.  2.  Each  of  the 
major  industries  in  the  South  will 
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be  covered  in  authoritative  articles 
which  will  present  a  detailed  pic¬ 
ture  of  each  industry.  Appropriate 
statistics  on  each  state  and  indus¬ 
try  will  accompany  each  article. 

*  *  * 

In  1889,  Henry  Grady,  famous 
Southern  editor,  told  a  Boston  au¬ 
dience  a  story  of  the  funeral  of 
the  “one-gallus”  Pickens  County 
farmer.  It  has  been  widely  re¬ 
peated.  The  1953  Southern  Indus¬ 
trial  Directory  has  added  footnotes 
to  the  story  which  give  a  graphic 
picture  of  what  has  happened  to 
the  area  since  then.  E  &  P’s  ‘To¬ 
day’s  South”  issue  won’t  carry 
stories  of  this  kind.  But  it  will 
show  why  and  how  this  change 
has  taken  place.  The  story: 

“They  cut  through  solid  marble 
to  make  his  grave,  and  yet  a  little 
tombstone  they  put  above  him  was 
from  Vermont.!  They  buried  him 
in  the  heart  of  a  pine  forest,  and 
yet  the  pine  coffin  was  imported 
from  Cincinnati.2  They  buried 
him  within  touch  of  an  iron  mine, 
and  yet  the  nails  in  his  coffin  and 
the  iron  in  the  shovel  that  dug  his 
grave  were  imported  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh. ^  They  buried  him  by  the 
side  of  the  best  sheep-grazing 
country  on  the  earth  and  yet  the 
wool  in  the  coffin  bands  and  the 
coffin  bands  themselves  were 
brought  from  the  North.*  They 
buried  him  in  a  New  York  coat® 
and  a  Boston  pair  of  shoes®  and 
a  pair  of  breeches®  from  Chicago 
and  a  shirt®  from  Cincinnati.  The 
South  didn’t  furnish  a  thing  on 
earth  for  that  funeral  but  tlhe 
corpse  and  the  hole  in  the 
ground.”! 

tThey  could  select  a  polished 
marble  monument  from  13  big 
manufacturers  in  7  Southern  states. 

2  They  could  buy  a  fancy  casket, 
with  Nylon  lining  made  in  the 
Carol  inas,  from  21  different  South¬ 
ern  manufacturers. 

®  They  could  get  nails,  shovels, 
and  other  hardware  from  149 
Southern  steel  fabricators,  or  from 
101  big  foundries,  using  metal 
from  any  of  19  rolling  mills. 

*They  could  find  material  for 
the  coffin  bands  in  more  than 
1,000  Southern  textile  mills. 

•’*  They  could  dress  him  from 
the  skin  out  in  fashionable  clothes 
made  in  662  different  apparel 
plants  from  Florida  to  Kentutky. 

®  They  could  fit  him  with  shoes 
made  in  72  plants  from  Arkansas 
to  Maryland  and  shined  with  pol¬ 
ish  from  Tennessee  or  Oklahoma. 

!They  could  carry  him  in  a 
hearse  made  in  Alabama,  burning 
gasoline  from  Texas,  rolling  on 
tires  and  tubes  from  Louisiana  or 
Mississippi. 

In  fact,  there  isn’t  a  thing  in 
the  world  needed  for  that  funeral 
that  they  couldn’t  buy  here  in  the 
new  industrial  South. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

June  30-July  5 — Photo  Fair. 
San  Francisco. 

July  3-4  —  Michigan  Press 
Association,  summer  meeting. 
Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island. 

July  9-11  —  North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  semi-annual 
meeting.  New  Bern  Sun-Jour¬ 
nal,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 


Medill  Senior  Gets 
Chicago  SDX  Award 

Chicago  —  William  K.  Braden, 
Chicago,  was  awarded  the  Chicago 
Headline  Club  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
key  as  the  outstanding  senior  at 
the  Medill  School  of  journalism. 
Northwestern  University. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Mr, 
Braden  by  Ken  Clayton,  Chicago 
Tribune,  a  director  of  the  Head¬ 
line  Club.  Featured  at  the  closing 
meeting  of  the  Spring  season  were 
Frank  Cipriani  and  Wade  Frank¬ 
lin,  travel  editors  of  the  Tribune 
and  Chicago  Sun-Times,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  Cipriani  said  the  best  travel 
story  is  one  that  deals  with  a  spe¬ 
cific  place,  rather  than  covering 
a  wide  area  or  long  trip.  Both 
speakers  emphasized  that  readers 
were  primarily  interested  in  where 
to  stay  and  how  much  it  costs, 
rather  than  the  beautiful  scenery. 
They  both  criticized  transportation 
lines  for  stressing  “what  they  are 
doing”  rather  than  “where  they  are 
going.” 

■ 

Guild  Contract 

Toronto — ^The  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Toronto  Newspaper 
Guild  signed  a  contract  covering 
about  140  employes  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  department.  The 
contract,  effective  July  1,  provides 
weekly  increases  ranging  from  $3 
to  $45,  with  an  average  of  just  un¬ 
der  $9.50.  At  the  top  of  the  11 
wage  classifications  are  assistant 
city  editors  with  a  minimum  of 
$  1 20.  Reporters,  photographers, 
picture-desk  men,  artists  and 
reporter-photographers  start  at 
$50  and  reach  $90  after  five  years 
of  service. 


Seither  Earns 
Law  Degree; 
Stays  on  Paper 

New  Orleans — For  the  reporter 
who  scooped  the  world  on  the 
Eddie  Rickenbacker  rescue,  grad¬ 
uation  from  Tu- 
lane  University 

law  college  re-  j 

cently  meant  the  • 

end  of  a  strenu¬ 
ous,  near-sleepless  ^ 

double  life. 

Richard  C.  Sei¬ 
ther,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Times- 
Picayune,  not 
only  received  the 
coveted  sheepskin 
but  also  a  $150  Seither 
essay  prize. 

He  plans  to  remain  in  newspaper 
work  for  which  he  admits  a  “con¬ 
suming  passion.”  It’s  his  convic- 
tion  that  legal  training  will  make  . 
him  more  capable  of  the  job  de¬ 
manded  on  newspapers  in  this  j 
complex  era. 

Since  September  1950,  Mr.  Sei¬ 
ther  has  worked  a  full  8-hour  shift 
on  the  Times-Picayune  while  a 
regular  student  in  the  college  of 
law. 

The  sight  of  him  turning  from 
typewriter  to  law  books  as  the 
midnight  edition  went  to  bed  be¬ 
came  familiar  to  fellow  staffers. 
He  would  “grab  a  little  sleep  on 
the  run”  before  meeting  early 
classes. 

It  was  on  Nov.  13,  1942,  when, 
as  a  fledgling  Marine  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  he  got  his  biggest  break 
— exclusive  coverage  of  the  Pacific 
rescue  of  Eddie  Rickenbacker  for 
three  days. 

He  had  four  of  the  survivors  to 
himself  during  the  combined  Navy 
and  Air  Force  rescue. 

Joining  the  Times-Picayune  as 
a  copy  boy  during  Tulane  under¬ 
graduate  days,  Mr.  Seither  was  a 
sports  reporter  when  he  turned 
down  a  Navy  commission  to  enlist 
in  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  private. 
He  returned  to  the  sports  staff  in 
1945,  later  switched  to  the  city 
news  side. 
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Depf.  BP 

AAergenfhaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street, 

Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  the  new  Spartan 
Book  specimen  showing. 

Name  ,  . 

Title  . 

Company  . 

City  .  State . 


Spartan  Book  with  Italic  is  an  attractive, 
modern  sans  serif,  exceptionally  well 
suited  to  advertising  text  and  display.  Use 
the  coupon  today  to  obtain  your  copy  of 
a  complete  specimen  showing  of  this  new 
multi-purpose  Linotype  face. 


Agencies:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Cleveland, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
in  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto 

Set  In  Llmottfpe  Spartan  Book  familp 
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THE  PERFORMANCE  OF 
FOOD  ADVERTISERS 


INDICATES  THAT  . . . 


y  IN  FORT  WORTH  YOU  NEED 

THE  FORT  WORTH  PRESS! 


f*”'  '"'i'lt®' 

anil  (iic« 
HO“ 


During  the  past  eight  years,  local  retail  food  advertisers  have  placed 

1,112,129  MORE  LINES 

in  the  Fort  Worth  Press  than  the  morning  and  evening  papers  combined* 

\FOIlT  WORTH  PRESS .  8,166,467 

StarTelegraml^^^®’^'^^’®®^  ' 

totar-ieiegram^^j^^  579,651  .  7,054,338 

PRESS  LEAD . 1,112,129 


*  Media  Records 


-GET  THESE  VALUABLE  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  SERVICES- 


ADVANCE  MAILINGS  —  Entire  Retail  PUBLICITY— Weekly  Food  Features.  come  Groups  and  Markets. 

Trade  Territory  (15  counties).  SURVEYS  —  Consumers  Studies  and  BROKER  AND  JOBBER  CONTACTS  — 

TIE-INS— Incentive  given  solicitors.  Distribution  Surveys.  In  the  Entire  Field. 

POINT  OF  SALE— A  selected  list.  PRODUCT  TESTING  — In  various  In- 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .WorU-Telegrom  i  Tht  Sun  COLUMBUS . C/fiznn 

CLEVELAND . Preit  CINCINNATI . Pott 


SAN  FRANCISCO . N»wi 


.  Pnii  KENTUCKY . Pott 

,  Nows  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 


.Timot  KNOXVILLE . NewsSonlimt 


DENVER . RocIcy  Mln.  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . Press 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Potl-Horold  HOUSTON . Press 

MEMPHIS . PresfScimitar  FORT  WORTH . Proii 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

WASHINGTON . Newt  EL  PASO . Herald-Post 


Ganaral  AdvartUing  Daportmant,  330  Park  Avanua,  Naw  York  City 


Chicago  Ban  Francicca  Datroit  Onclnnotl  Phllodalphla  Dollai 


